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“AND IN SUNNY TROPIC SCENES" 


Operations against organized banditry in Nicaragua. 1927 
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THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Major General Ben H. Fuller, The Major General 
Commandant. 
Brigadier General John T. Myers. 
The Major General Commandant 
Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant 
and Inspector. 


Assistant to 


Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster. 
Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- 


master. 

Officers last commissioned in the grades indi- 
cated: 

Col. Charles F. Williams. 

Lt. Col. William C. Wise, Jr. 

Maj. George C. Hamner. 

Capt. Richard H. Schubert. 


Ist Lt. Hawley C. Waterman. 
Officers last to make number in the crades 
indicated: 


Col. Nelson P. Vulte. 

Lt. Col. William D. Smith. 
Maj. George B. Reynolds. 
Capt. Herbert C. Bluhm. 

Ist Lt. Verne J. McCaul. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


JANUARY 17, 1931. 

lst Lt. Robert G. Hunt, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to Second Brigade. 
Nicaragua 

lst Lt. Homer L. Litzenberg, Jr., the Marine 
Detachment, U. S. S. “‘Augusta,"’ under command 
of Ist Lt. Litzenberg. transferred from MB, Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., to the U. S. S. 


“Augusta.” 
2nd Lt. Lionel C. Goudeau. detached Fourth 
Regiment, China, to Department of the Pacific 


via the U. S. S. “Chaumont,.” scheduled to sail 
from Shanghai, China, on or about February 13th. 


JANUARY 20, 1931 

Colonel Douglas C. McDougal, detached Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., via first 
available conveyance after February Ist. 

Ist Lt. Robert S. Pendleton, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Eli J. Lloyd, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York, N. 
Y.. for duty and to Naval Hospital, New York, 
for treatment 
JANUARY 23, 1931. 

Captain William C. Hall. on January 23rd de- 
tached MB, Washington, D. C., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Captain Oliver C. Hine, AQM, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C., to MB, 
Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to report on Janu- 
ary 30th. 

Captain Martin J. Kelleher, detached MB, Nor- 
folk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to Department of the 
Pacific via the USAT ‘“Cambrai.’’ scheduled to sail 
from New York, N. Y., on or about February 17th. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Frank H. Puttcamer, detached 
AS, WCEF, NAS. San Diego, Calif.. to AS, Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua. via the U. S. S. “Sirius,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on or 
about February 20th. 

JANUARY 26, 1931. 

Captain James D. McLean, AQM, detached MB. 
Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth. Va. to MB, NOB. 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., via the USAT “Cambrai.” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or 
about February 17th to San Francisco, Calif.. 
thence via the S. S. “Matsonia.’’ scheduled to 
sail from San Francisco, Calif.. on or about 
March 11th. 


Ist Lt. Prentice A. Shiebler. detached MD. U 
Ss. S. “Denver,.”’ to MB, Washington, D. C 
Ist Lt. Floyd A. Stephenson, orders to MB. 


Quantico, Va., modified to Headquarters Marine 
Corps. Washington, D. C. 
JANUARY 28, 1931. 

Captain Samuel A. Woods. Jr.. detached MD. 
U. S. S. “Florida,”’ to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Ist Lt. William R. Hughes, relieved from duty 
AS, Second Brigade, to line duty Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. Samuel S. Jack, detached AS, WCEF, 
NAS, San Diego, Calif., to AS, Second Brigade. 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. “Sirius,’’ scheduled 
to sail from San Diego on or about February 20th. 

(Continued on page 2) 


THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
Colonel J. S. Turrill, U.S. M. C., Officer in Charge. 
Lieutenant Colonel J. J. Staley, U. S. M. C. R., 
Assistant Officer in Charge. 


Expeditionary Troops 
19th Marines 
Headquarters, 5302 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. Lieutenant Colonel James F. Rorke, 
Commanding. 
20th Marines 
Headquarters, 458 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lieutenant Colonel J. J. Staley, 
Commanding. 
21st Marines 
Headquarters, First Battalion, Navy Yard, Phila- 


— Pa. Major Robert C. Pitts, Command- 
ng. 
22nd Marines 
Headquarters, First Battalion, 829 Camp Street, 
New Orleans, La. Major Alfred A. Watters, 
Commanding. 
24th Marines 
Headquarters, First Battalion. Naval Reserve 
Armory, Chicago, Ill. Major Donald T. Winder, 
Commanding. 


Aviation Expeditionary Troops 


Squantum, Mass. First Lieutenant Erwin G. Tay- 
lor, Commanding. 

Valley Stream, L. I. Captain Benjamin Rusweber, 
Commanding. Second Lieutenant William P. 
Young, Assistant Officer in Charge. 

Great Lakes, Ill. Captain Chester J. Peters, Com- 
manding. 

Seattle, Washington. 
Stedman, Commanding. 

Pensacola, Fla. First Lieutenant Samuel F. Pat- 
terson, Commanding. 


Captain Livingston B. 


Area Organizations 
Eastern Reserve Area 


Headquarters, 1100 South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Colonel David D. Porter, Command- 
ing. Major David S. Barry, Jr., Assistant Officer 
in Charge. 

301st Company, FMCR, Boston, Mass., Capt. Harry 
C. Grafton, Jr., Comdg. Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass. 

302nd Company, FMCR, Rochester, 
Edward F. Doyle, PFMCR, Comdg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

303rd Company, FMCR, New York, N. Y., 2nd Lt. 
William E. Donovan, FMCR, Comdg. JU. S. S. 
“Illinois,” Pt. of West 96th St., New York, N. Y. 

304th Company, FMCR, Brooklyn, N. Y., 2nd Lt. 
Mark F. Kessenich, FMCR, Comdg. Armory, 
Foot of 52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

305th Company, FMCR, Philadelphia, Pa., ist Lt. 
Howard S. Evans, FMCR, Comdg. No. 2 Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

308th Company, FMCR, Worcester, Mass., 2nd Lt. 
William K. Lations, FMCR, Comdg. Naval Re- 
serve Armory, Worcester, Mass. 


N. Y., Capt. 
State Armory, 


Central Reserve Area 


Headquarters, 1405 Howard Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Major Chester J. Fordney, F. M. C. R., Com- 
manding. 

306th Company, PMCR, Detroit, Mich., Capt. Will- 
iam V. Calhoun, FMCR, Comdg. 7456 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

311th Company, FMCR, Toledo, Ohio. Capt. Iven 
C. Stickney, FMCR, Comdg. Toledo Armory, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

313th Company, FMCR, Milwaukee, Wis., 2nd Lt. 
Walter E. Henschen, FMCR, Comdg. Naval Re- 
serve Armory, Milwaukee, Wis. 

314th Company, FMCR, St. Paul, Minn., 2nd Lt. 
George I. Springer, FMCR, Comdg. 1299 Osceola 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Southern Reserve Area 


Headquarters, Postoffice and Court Building, New 
Orleans, La. Colonel William C. Harllee, Com- 
manding. 


Western Reserve Area 


Headquarters, 100 Harrison Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. Major General Logan Feland, Command- 


ing. 

307th Company, FMCR, Los Angeles, Calif.. ist 
Lt. James M. Burns, Jr., FMCR, Comdg. 6123', 
S. Middleton St., Huntington Park, Calif. 

316th Company, FMCR, Seattle, Wash., Ist Lt. 
Clarence H. Baldwin, FMCR, Comdg. Naval Re- 
serve Armory, Seattle, Wash. 


THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
National Commandant, W. Karl Lations, 108 For- 
est Street, Worcester, Mass. 
National Vice Commandant, New England Divi- 
sion, Rudolph Trow, 322 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


National Vice Commandant, Southern Division, 
Virgil E. Miller, 63 South 3rd Street, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

National Vice Commandant, Central Division, 
Russell G. Flynn, 2355 Norwood Avenue, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 


National Vice Commandant, North Central Divi- 
sion, Rodowe Abeken, 1200 Title Guaranty Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Vice Commandant, Eastern Seaboard 
Division, Maurice A. Illch, 28 South Pear! Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

National Vice Commandant, Western Division, L 
W. Nickerson, P. O. Box 1236, Spokane, Wash. 


National Vice Commandant, Southwestern Divi- 
sion, T. J. Tellegen, Police Headquarters, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Judge Advocate, Robert K. Ryland, 19 West 52nd 
Street, Kansas City. Mo. 


National Chaplain, Dr. John H. Clifford, Star 
Route, Deland, Fla. 
National Sergeant-at-Arms, Abe Moulton, 5901 


Kings Highway, St. Louis, Mo. 
The appointive officers are: 

National Adjutant and Paymaster, A. Ernest Beeg, 
1011 International Building, Washington, D. C. 
National Chief of Staff, Frank X. Lambert, 3671 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DETACHMENT DIRECTORY 


Note: All inquiries and communications 
should be addressed to the National Comman- 
dant, Marine Corps League, 108 Forest Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Portis Detachment; A. Paul Goodall, 
Adjutant. 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland: Euville D. Howard Detachment; Thomas 
J. Kingsley, Commandant. 
San Diego: Detachment being formed. 
Vallejo: Major General Wendell C. Neville De- 
tachment. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: Detachment being formed. 
Hartford: Detachment being formed. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Capital City Detachment; Paul Sulli- 
van, Commandant. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville: Jacksonville Detachment; 
Charles Dunbeck, Commandant. 
GEORGIA 
Marcus W. Beck Detachment; 

Aichel, Commandant. 

Augusta: Detachment being formed. 

Savannah: Detachment being formed. 
INDIANA 

Ft. Wayne: Fort Wayne Detachment; 

Richards, Adjutant. 

KANSAS 
Topeka: James Wary Detachment; 

Ross, Commandant. 

Wichita: Samuel B. Copeland Detachment; W. B 

Phillips, Commandant. 

KENTUCKY 
Carl W. Baudde Detachment; 
Commandant. 

MARYLAND 
Detachment being formed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Theodore Roosevelt Detachment; 

M. Harding, Commandant. 
Worcester: Worcester Detachment; 

ford, Commandant. 


Captain 


Atlanta: Claud G 


James F. 


Richard S. 


Louisville: J. FP. 


O'Donnell, 


Baltimore: 


Deane 


Daniel Clif- 


Springfield: Clarence B. Chapin Detachment: 
Boyd Allen, Commandant. 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth: Duluth-Superior Detachment; Arthur L 
Fox, Commandant. 


Minneapolis: Minneapolis Detachment; Franklin 
Petri, Commandant. 
St. Paul: St. Paul Detachment; Edward J. Pen- 


ning, Commandant. 


Entered as second class matter at the postoffice at Washington. D. C. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, 


Act of Oct. 3, 1917. authorized Jan. 27, 1925. Price $2.50 per year. 
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MISSISSIPPI JANUARY 29, 1931 26 March. arrive Cape Haitien 27 March. leave 
Jackson: Detachment being formed Ist Lt. Richard Fagan, detached Second Bri- 28 March; arrive San Juan 30 March, leave 30 
MISSOURI gade. Nicaragua. to MB. Norfolk NYd. Ports- March; arrive St. Thomas 31 March, leave 1 
mouth, Va., via the U. S. S. “Sirius.” scheduled to April; arrive Hampton Roads 6 April 
Kansas City pson-Hogatt Detachment; W. A sail from Corinto. Nicaragua. on or about March NITRO—Arrived San Diego 28 January. Sched- 
Peevehouse, Commandant 2nd uled to leave San Diego 31 January for t 
St. Lou st. I Detachment No. 1; Abe 2nd Lt. Harold R. Lee. detached NAS. Pensacola. Asiatic Station on the following itinerary 
Moulton, Commandant Fla.. to AS. WCEF. NAS. San Diego. Calif rive Pearl Harbor 8 Feb., leave 11 Feb.: arrive 
NEBRASKA 1d Lt. John C. Munn, detached NAS, Pensa- Guam 23 Feb., leave 24 Feb.; arrive Cavite 1 
Omaha: Detachment being formed cola. Fla.. to AS. WCEF. NAS. San Diego. Calif March, leave 16 March: arrive Guam 21 March, 
. — CQMClk. John L. Watkins, detached Second leave 23 March; arrive Pearl Harbor 2 April, leave 
NEW JERSEY Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department of the Pacific 4 April; arrive Puget Sound 12 April 
Jersey Hudson County Detachment; Ken- via the USAT “Cambria scheduled to sail from oe _pa-enereng nom 
neth Cc Cor », Nicaragua, on or about February 26th DEATHS 
Morris Plair Mor Detachment; Albert Qm. Clk. George Lentz. on May Ist detached SOUTH. Hamilton Disston, Colonel. died January 
Carruther. Commandant MB, NS, St. Thomas. V. I., to Headquarters Ma- 29, 1931, of disease, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 
Newark: Captain Burwell H. Clark Detachment rin Corps, Washington. D. C., via first available Washington, D. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Elizabeth | 
John H. Meyer, Commandant Government conveyance T. South, wife, 2911 Olive Avenue, Washington. 
NEW YORK FEBRUARY 2, 1931 D.C 
1-Mohawk Detachment: John C Major Alfred A. Cunningham, on February 15th ——— Norman Gilbert. Cotenal. retired, died 
- MB. Washington. D. C. to MB. NYd. anuary 27, 1931, of disease, at the U. S. Naval 
sn Detachment: Cariton A Pa Hospital, League Island, Pa Next of kin: Mrs 
William B. Croka, detached Nicaragua 
A Guard Detachment to Second Brigade, RITTENHOUSE, Benjamin Franklin, Colonel. re- 
urg. Virginia. Next of kin: Mrs oberta 
ragua, to Headquarters Marine Corps. Rittenhouse, wife, Leesburg. Virginia 
‘ Detachment mn. D. C., for duty. and to Naval Hos- BERRY... Donald Lothrop. Private, died January 1! 
Dennis. D. C., for s 1931, of injuries received when struck by a train 
NORTH DAKOTA John W Cunningham, detached Secon at Dover, N. J. Next of kin: Mrs. Ida J. Berry 
 Detechment Nicaragua. to MB. Norfolk NYd, Ports- mother, 148 Winthrop Street. Roxbury. Massa- 
— — » Va. for duty. and to Naval Hospital, D 
OHIO ged KELLY, William Henry, Private First Class. died 
as FEBRUARY 4, 1931 January 18, 1931, at Shanghai. China. Next of 
Akron: Lucien P. Waldron Detachment: William Bric. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap. on February 14. kin: Mrs. Gertrude V. Kelly, mother. 1183 South 
Silke, Commandant ‘ , 7 1931, detached Hdars.. Marine Corps, Washington, Broad Street, Newark, N. J 
Canton: Canton Detachment: L. P. Haley, Com- D. C. to Paris. France KIRKENDALL. David Monroe. Private, died Janu- 
mandant " Major John Dixon. detached MB. Norfolk Navy ary 18, 1931. at Managua. Nicaragua. of wounds 
Cincinnati: George W. Budde Detachment: Gor- Yard. Portsmouth. Va.. to MB. Washington, D. C. received in action on January 3. 1931. Next of 
don Becker, Commandant Cc. Qm. Clk. William A. Warrell. detached MB, kin: Mr. S. E. Kirkendall, father. General De- 
Cleveland: Detachment being ! ; NYd, New York. N. Y.. to MB. Quantico, Va livery, McArthur. Ohio 
Mansf Richland Detachmen H. Ziegler, PEBRUARY 7. 1931 URBAN, Frank, First Sergeant. died January 17 
Commandant — sles 1931, of disease. at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Youngstown Detachment being formed Colonel Hamilton D. South. died January 29, League Island. Pennsylvania. Next of kin: Mrs 
OKLAHOMA 1931 Dorcas Urban. wife, 37 Henrietta Street. 
Oklahoma City: Harry Mark Coppinger Detach Ist Lt. William W. Scott. detached Nicaraguan Charleston, S. C 
National Guard Detachment, Nicaragua, to MB, CHIRIP, Paul, Gunnery Sergeant. Fleet Marine 
Tulsa: Detachment being formed Quantico, Virginia ; Corps Reserve. died January 9. 1931. at Ma- 
» Ist Lt. Richard Fagan. orders modified. De- nagua, Nicaragua. Next of kin: Mrs. Angelica 
OREGON tached 2nd Bris Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Chirip. wife. Managua, Nicaragua ‘ 
Portland: Arthur C. Harlow Detachment. Captair Diego. California BURKE, Joseph F., Captain. died December 23. 
E. Cc. R ell, Commandant FEBRUARY 10, 1931 1930, at Hingham, Mass. Next of kin: Mr. and 
Salem slem Detachment: Monford Adan Con Theodore A. Secor. detached Hdars.. Ma- parents, 5 LaFayette St., 
mandant Corps. Washington. D. C.. to home. Trans- 
"ENNSY ferred to retired lis ARON. Irving W.. Private. killed in action Decem- 
Allentowt Det med on June 1. ber 31, 1930, near Achuapa. Nicaragua Next 
M Detac Wil Yaptain Samuel W. Freeny. detached Garde of kin: Mrs. Cecilia Aron, mother. 141 East 
Haiti. to MB, Quantico, Virginia St.. Brooklyn, New York 
iam Wernette, Com Wr BUSH, Lambert. Private. killed in action Decem- 
Harrisbur Detachme beir m. E. Maxwell, detached MB, St tent of 
Oil City Oil City Detachment Edwin Cyru I. to Ist Brigade, Haiti — Nc 1 
Nur — adaame Wright C. Taylor, assigned to duty at kin: Richard H. Bush, father, Route No. 1, 
| tiladelphia, Pennsylvania Bay Minette, Ala 
Ma wen L. T. Waller De ¢ DUNIGAN, Clarence D., Private. died of disease 
James B. Greenwalt. Commandant 1 David F. O'Neill, on February 16. 1931. < C ’ sure al 
nad Valler I ened detached MB. NYd. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 5. 1930, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 
L. T. Wall Detachment Aux ‘ Canacao, P. I. Next of kin: John T. Dunigan, 
Gunne: to ‘duty at MB. NYd ‘Bos- ELLIOTT, Edward E., Private. killed in action 
RHODE ISLAND December 31, 1930, near Achuapa. Nicaragua. 
Providence: Rhode Island Detachment: Henry J J Next of kin: Mrs. J. O. Doughty, mother, 1407 
Sponer 3rd, Commandant West 25th St., Des 
HARBAUGH, Joseph A.. Private, killed in action 
Chattanooga: Detachment being formed CHAUMONT-—Sailed Shanghai 30 January for Next of kin: Mrs. Blanche Moffatt. guardian. 
Memphis Sims Detachment: Virgil E Chinwanetao. Will leave Manila 19 February for 395 East Maiden St., Washington, Pa 
Mille: nt Sar incisco on the following itinerary: Arrive HILTON. Earnest M.. Private. died December 4. 
TEXAS G 24 Feb.. leave 25 Feb.: arrive Honolulu 6 1930, of injuries received when hit by a truck at 
ee leave 7 March: arrive San Francisco 14 New London, Conn. Next of kin: Earnest K 
Dallas Dallas Detachment: Colonel W. E. East ! Will leave San Francisco 24 March for Hilton. father. Box 206. Bremen. Ga 
erwood. J Commandant Hampton Roads on the following itinerary Ar- KOSIERADZKI, Frank. Private. killed in action 
Ft. Wort! Deta eine for 1 rive San Pedro 25 March, leave 26 March: arrive December 31. 1930. near Achuapa. Nicaragua 
Houston: McLe irines Detachment: Lesli¢ San Diego 27 March, leave 28 March: arrive Co- Next of kin: Peter Kosieradzki, father. 249 Boll 
Spindler, C« andant rinto 4 April. leave 4 April; arrive Canal Zone 6 St.. Buffalo. N. Y 
Waco Laster-Lange Detachment I W De April. leave 8 April: arrive Port au Prince 11 LITZ. Richard J.. Private. killed in action De- 
Friess, Commandant April, leave 11 April; arrive Hampton Roads 15 cember 31, 1930, near Achuapa. Nicaragua. Next 
WASHINGTON April of kin: Mrs. Pearl Litz, mother, 1937 Park Ave.. 
HENDERSON—-Sailed Cristobal 30 January for Indianapolis, Ind 
sremerton Baer eae raga Guantanamo, arrive Guantanamo 2 February. McCARTY. Joseph A., Private. killed in action De- 
Spoxant ’ PORCHES Edward Part- leave 2 February: arrive Hampton Roads 6 Febru- cember 31, 1930. near Achuapa, Nicaragua. Next 
ridge, Ce iry. Will leave Hampton Roads 17 March, arrive of kin: John W. McCarty. father. 521 Samuel 
WISCONSIN Canal Zone 24 March. leave 26 March: arrive St.. Chillicothe. Mo 
Milwaukee: Detachment being formed leave 28 March: arrive San OWEN. Charles O., Set.. died of wounds Decem- 
6 April: arrive San Pedro 7 ber 21, 1930. between Ocotal and Managua. 
arrive San Francisco 9 April. Nicaragua Next of kin Mrs. Nannie Owen. 
leay April: arrive Honolulu 1 May, leave 2 mother, Boreing, Ky 
SG #% arrive Guam 15 May, leave 16 May: arrive PALRANG. Arthur M.. Set.. killed in action De- 
MARINE CORPS CHANGES a 22 May. leave 25 June: arrive Guam 1 cember 31. 1930, near Achuapa, Nicaragua. Next 
| >» 2 July: arrive Honolulu 15 July, leave of kin: Arthur M. Palrang, father. Fort Lyon. 
Continued from page 1) Ju arrive San Francisco 24 July. leave San Colorado 
6 a Francisco 8 August for the East Coast of the SHAW. Merrill A.. First Sergeant. died of disease 
United States December 21, 1930. at U. S. Naval Hospital. 
KITTERY—Arrived Norfolk Yard 22 December Mare Island, California Next of kin: Mrs 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. Edward Kellison, detached MB for overh Will leave Hampton Roads 11 Feb- Marguerite D. Shaw. wife. 231 Eighteenth St. 
NS. Guam, to Department of : irs lary » West Indies on the following itiner- S. E., Washington. D. C 
available Gove ey ry St. Thomas 16 Feb., leave 17 Feb WINDERS, Christopher C.,. Cpl., died December 
Chf. Pay Cl \ H. M urrive Juan 18 Feb., leave 20 Feb arrive 28. 1930. of burns at LaJolla, California. Next 
NS. Gua to D ent « he Cc t 22 Feb.. leave 23 Feb.; arrive Port of kin: Mrs. Mildred Winders, mother, General 
available G« r convey au rince 24 Feb.. leave 25 Feb.; arrive Guan- Delivery. Vicksburg. Ky i 
The followi off tanamo 26 Feb., leave 27 Feb arrive Hampton MOORE, Albert S.. First Sergeant. retired. died ' 
with Fourth Re f Shanghai Roads 4 March Will leave Hampton Roads 18 November 14, 1930. of drowning at the Navy 
Ww am C. Powe t Donald March for the West Indies on the following Yard, Portsmouth. Va. Administrator of estate 
tain Emmett W. Skinner, 2nd itinerary: Arrive Guantanamo 23 March, leave R. E. Buckwalter, nephew. 207 Dinwiddie St., 
Cornell 24 March: arrive Port au Prince 25 March, leave Portsmouth, Va, 
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The Best Educated 


Military Service 
in the World 


Don’t Say You Never 


Had a Chance— 


The Marine Corps, through the medium of the Marine Corps Institute, 
offers to YOU and every Marine an opportunity to prepare yourself along 
commercial, technical, and academic lines. This is an age of specialization, 
and there is little or no opportunity for the untrained man. 


The courses offered by the Marine Corps Institute are, above all, prac- 
tical. This has been proven beyond a doubt by many Marine Corps Insti- 
tute graduates who are now enjoying success as a result of devoting some 
of their spare time to preparing themselves for the future. 


Think this over—and when you arrive at the logical conclusion, enroll 
for and complete the course in which you are interested. The coupon at 
the bottom of this page is for your convenience—why not use it? 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


[] Please send me INFORMATION regarding the course before which I have marked an X: 


[] Please enroll me in the course before which I have marked an X: 


Academic and Business Training Courses 


Technical and Industrial Courses 


OBusiness Management OSecond Lieut. Prep. ONaval Academy Prep. OCivil Engineer OConcrete Builder 
OIndustrial Management OFrench OHigh School Subjects OSurveying & Mapping OStructural Engineer 
OPersonnel Organization OSalesmanship O Electrical Engineering OPlumbing & Heating OChemistry 

OTraffic Management OBusiness Correspondence OElectric Lighting ORadio OPharmacy 
OAcountancy OStenograpny & Typing O Mechanical Engineer OSteam Engineering O Automobile Work 

(including C.P.A.) OGood English OMechanical Draftsman OArchitect OAviation Engines 

OCost Accounting OCivil Service O Machine Shop Practice OArchitect’s Blue Prints O Navigation 
OBookkeeping ORailway Mail Clerk OStandard High School OContractor & Builder OAgriculture & Poultry 
OPrivate Secretary OCommon School Subjects OGas Engine Operating OArchitectural Draftsman O Mathematics 
OSpanish 

Name — Rank 

Station 
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Archibald, through whose untiring efforts and ener 


in 1928 in an airplane collision at Langley Field, Va. 
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most of the landing fields in Nicaragua were made possi 


Archibald lost his life 
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VoLUME 


a... With the Marines in Nicaragua 


<a R FLIGHT operations in Nica- 

“| ragua in the past three years 
against bandits guilty of at- 
tacking the outlying planta- lr 
tions and towns of this Central 
, American Republic, have given 
us an entirely new conception of the military value of the air- 
plane. In view of the peculiar type of fighting and the unusual 
flying conditions, the accomplishments of the Marine Corps 
squadrons are remarkable. 

Nicaragua could hardly be termed a country with terrain and 
weather favorable to flying. This nation, the largest of five 
republics, lying between Mexico and Panama, is a rough, moun- 
tainous, wild country, with vast areas of woods and tropical 
forests. Natural landing fields are very rare, and few cultivated 
fields exist suitable for emergency landing. 

A strong easterly trade wind occurs throughout the year, and 
during the early Spring months, a 25-mile surface wind blows 
from morning to night. The fine, volcanic soil produces great 
quantities of dust which, combined with the high winds, result in 
a very disagreeable condition. Cumulus clouds are found 
throughout the mountain regions. In the rainy season, which 
extends from May until November, thunderstorms and rain 
squalls are of daily occurrence. Western Nicaragua, the popu- 
lated section, has a drier climate than is usual in the tropics, 
with the result that the air is extremely light, noticeably affect- 
ing the performance of aircraft. Flying weather is habitually 
gusty and rough. 


Outlaws Attack Ranches 


Guerilla warfare prevails. The outlaws, in bands of from 
5 to 200, hide in the mountain territories and, aided by the 
denseness of the jungles, attack the outlying ranches and vil- 
lages almost at will. The enormous difficulties of campaigning 
against such banditry are beyond description. Winding trails 
are the only way of traveling in the heavily forested mountains 
and tropical areas of the back country. Native mules and burros 
perish on the trails. Wounded men cannot be transported, and 
fire in combat is opened at an average range of enly 50 feet. 
Operation in other than small patrol groups is impossible, with 
every jungle thicket offering ample opportunity for bandit 
ambuscade. 

Leading the outlaws is a young Nicaraguan, Caesar Augustus 
Sandino. Sandino, a bandit all his life, is said to have been 
convicted of murder and to have fled to Mexico where he was 
with Pancho Villa in the days before that arch outlaw went to 
his reward. Sandino calls himself “Chief of the Mountain Wild 
Beasts,” and the bandits, under his direction, lay waste to the 
countryside, raiding plantations, mines and little towns, robbing 
everybody impartially, and killing those they dislike. 


By Col. Thomas C. Turner 
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In the face of such campaigning condi- 
tions and flying weather, both of which 
appear diametrically opposed to the use 
of the airplane as a major instrument of 
combat, Marine aviation has been able to 
render such a service that flying is now 
of vital importance in operations against the outlaw forces. 


Jungle Campaigning Difficult 


This picture of the peculiar conditions in bush warfare, with 
its endless sniping, dynamiting, ambuscades, and pitched battles 
in the winding paths of the jungle, is typical: 

“Our patrol, consisting of one lieutenant, one doctor, 24 en- 
listed Marines, one Guardia lieutenant, and 15 enlisted Guardia, 
had traveled about a mile from Antonio Lopza’s ranch when a 
bomb exploded ahead of us. The jungle trail, as usual, was so 
winding that we could not see in advance more than 30 or 40 
yards. I had the point of our column proceed very cautiously 
in an attempt to cross the saddle of the ridge we were following 
to a high hill just ahead, where we would have a vantage point 
over the surrounding jungles. We soon found that an open area 
lay between us and the hill, which was covered with thick brush 
and large timbers. Our point discovered bandits on this hill 
and opened fire before attempting to cross the open space. This 
drew the bandit fire and they opened up, shouting for Sandino, 
Sacasa, and Chamorro. At the same time several bombs ex- 
ploded to our rear, followed by rifle fire and shouting. To cross 
the open area in front of us and take the hill meant a number 
of casualties and the certain loss of our pack animals. To 
remain where we were and allow the enemy to hold the hill in 
our rear meant we had no cover other than light brush. There 
was only one thing to do. Gathering our handful of men we 
rushed the hill ahead and drove back the bandits, suffering the 
loss of two of our men and the wounding of three others. Al- 
though we now had a vantage point over the surrounding terri- 
tory, we were not much better off than before. To move in any 
direction meant sniping and ambuscade. Several of our wounded 
were in great pain and of course hampered our further move- 
ments. All we could do was to keep our position on the hill and 
hope for the arrival of the planes.” 

Such fighting is certainly a far call from the usual conditions 
and methods of organized warfare. How the airplane has been 
able to serve these hand-to-hand encounters is shown in the 
further fortunes of this band: 

Marine Planes to the Rescue 

“After we had been in our position on the hill for about 20 

minutes with scattered fire from the bandits and our own men, 


we sighted a two-plane patrol approaching from the south. 
They were soon over us and I put out panels reading, ‘Attacked 
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face of an enemy. 


Colonel Turner with officers of the Aircraft Squadrons of the Second Brigade during one of his inspections, which he 
traveled from Washington, D. C., by rail, water and air, to make. These squadrons are unique in that they are the only 
aircraft organization in the United States Army, Navy or Marine Corps actively engaged in military operations in the 
Their accomplishments have written a new and inspiring page in Marine Corps history. 


by Sandino. Two dead, three wounded.’ Upon reading this 
message, the planes dove at the area surrounding us, opened fire 
with their machine guns, dropped bombs, circled, and dove 


again. The bandits, who had been attacking us in groups, 
scattered and took to the brush. In several cases we could see 
that direct hits were made by machine gun fire from the planes 
and by their After breaking up the bandit attack the 
planes dropped a message, telling us to remain where we were 
until the arrival of a re-enforcement patrol and were soon lost 
to sight. The enemy were still located in the brush. We were 
sorely in need of water for our wounded, but any attempt to 
go in search of it drew fire. After a wait of several hours the 
air patrol returned, dropped containers of water to us and again 
fired at the bandits. Late that afternoon the re-enforcement 
patrol, under the direction of the planes, reached our position.” 

Support of ground operations is carried on in practically all 
least a hundred miles from the base airdrome. Such 
work does not mean, however, that our fliers do not also operate 
independent of ground troops. Patrols are continually covering 
all sections and often are able to inflict direct the 
enemy. This is a page from the operations log of one squadron: 

“Tuesday.—While reconnoitering at low altitude about two 
miles south of Murra, the leader of our two-plane air patrol 
heard two distinct shots. Upon circling, a house near Murra 
had a suspicious appearance, and several groups of bandits were 
seen located about it, who opened fire on our planes. We 
directed machine gun fire at the area about this house, and the 
bandits took to the brush. Upon landing at the station it was 
found that the leading plane had been hit twice, one bullet punc- 
turing the tail of a bomb and the other passing through the right 


bombs. 


cases at 


losses on 


wing. 
“Wednesday.—Our two-plane patrol encountered hostile fire 
at a house a mile south of Jicaro. The enemy was engaged 


with bombs and machine gun fire. A few minutes later fire was 
encountered from at least three more groups about two miles to 
the east. The enemy was again engaged at this place and at 
this time the chief observer of the lead ship was shot through 
the left foot, and as he became weak from the loss of blood, the 
engagement was broken off and the patrol went back to the base 
station to evacuate him. 


Ground Strafing the Bandits 


“A member of the garrison voluntered to take his place and 
the patrol returned, again encountering hostile fire, this time 


from eight different groups in the vicinity. All groups were 
engaged, using both machine guns and bombs. After expending 
our ammunition we returned again to the base station for a 
second supply of gasoline and further ammunition. Upon re- 
turning for the second time we found the outlaws gathering 
horses and loading a pack train preparatory to marching. The 
groups were again attacked, as well as the pack train, and, al- 
though we were forced to discontinue our attack on account of 
darkness, it is believed that the enemy concentration was com- 
pletely broken up.” 

Nicaragua has 13 departments comparable to our states, 2 
comarcas, and 3 districts. In order to furnish protection from 
outlaw raids and to aid in establishing law and order, local 
constabulary, aided by our Marines, have established posts in 
all the outlying districts. In the rainy reason it is impossible to 
get to many of these. Often a location that can be reached in 
one and a half hours by plane requires five weeks’ travel by land. 


‘Ocotal Attacked by Surprise 


The first demonstration of the vital role aviation was to play 
in the well-being of such remote bases was given in the early 
months of Marine operation in Nicaragua. Ocotal, capital of 
Nueva Segovia, the northernmost territory of the Republic, a 
remote, inaccessible region, was policed by a small Marine and 
Guardia garrison. One day without warning they were besieged 
by Sandino’s forces, numbering some 600 men. Here is a first- 
hand account of what our fliers found and what happened after 
our two-plane patrol reached the town that day. 

“On approaching Ocotal, on our regular air patrol, the peculiar 
appearance of the town immediately indicated that something 
was wrong. Upon circling we saw panels displayed reading 
‘Sandino attacking. Need help.’ Diving low over the trees we 
could see the hostile troops in large numbers. We opened fire 
with machine guns to determine their strength, and fire was 
returned from a number of points around the settlement. We 
estimated from 500 to 600 bandits in the immediate area. The 
garrison had only a handful of men and quick action was neces- 
sary, so the formation was headed for Managua for help, and 
upon landing reported the situation. Fortunately, the squadron 
commander had had a premonition of impending trouble that 
morning and had stopped liberty for the men. He also had 
bombs, machine guns, and ammunition prepared for immediate 
use and five planes were ready to go. Each plane was loaded 
with four 17-pound bombs, one fixed and one free machine gun 
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with 600 rounds of ammunition for each. Taking off, we circled 
over the field in formation and then headed across the lake for 
the mountains surrounding Ocotal. We had not gone far before 
we ran into a thunderstorm. Our leader turned and crossed the 
first mountain range ahead of the storm, then turned again up 
the valley under a part of it, and finally, after much dodging, 
we looked down the valley of the Jicaro River to Ocotal. Then 
the signal came for the formation to break up and follow the 
leader. In our ship we were busy loading our guns, examining 
our bomb releases and praying that we would not have any 
jams. We circled over the town at about 2,500 feet, the enemy 
disclosing his whereabouts by telltale wisps of smoke as he fired 
at us. Groups of men and horses were discernible, and one 
house in particular seemed to be a sort of headquarters with a 
large number of men about it. 


Planes Bomb Bandit Leaders 


“The panels in the courtyard of the defending garrison dis- 
closed that several men had been killed and their ammunition 
was running low. Giving the signal to dive, our leader headed 
toward the house which seemed to be the bandit headquarters. 
I could hear his fixed gun sputtering above the roar of the 
motors as he dove to the attack. Ours was the fourth ship in 
column, so that I could watch him as he rocketed down and 
almost touched his wheels on the house. Then as he pulled up 
there was a big cloud of smoke and the air was filled with debris 
where his first bomb found its mark on a corner of the house. 
I could see his gunner, as he climbed his ship back up and away, 
bring his gun into play and rake the groups of men and animals 
who were as yet too surprised to move. In rapid succession, 
the planes ahead followed the maneuver until we ourselves were 
diving, releasing our bombs, and bringing our machine guns 
into action. By the time the plane behind us, which was the 
last one in formation, had delivered its attack, our leader was 
back up over the town again and ready for another dive. By 
the time we completed our second round the bandits were com- 
pletely routed and fleeing in all directions. After about 45 
minutes of such attack we had dropped all of our bombs and ex- 
hausted the ammunition in our machine guns, and what was of 
even greater importance our gas supply was running low. Our 
leader then gave the signal to assemble, and after trying to push 
through a storm area over the mountains finally turned west- 
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ward toward the sea. I was lucky enough to get back to the 
field, my engine dying as I was taxiing up to the line. Two of 
our ships ran out of gas before they reached the field but were 
able to make safe landings on sand stretches by the shore.” 

Air Force Saves the Day 

Witness to the importance of this air attack was the comment 
of the commanding officer of the besieged garrison who, after 
the engagement was over, said that unless the planes had come 
at the time they did, his entire personnel would have been 
wiped out. 

In the early days of our flying, before the bandits realized the 
attacking power of our planes, they were in the habit of expos- 
ing themselves and openly firing on our ships. Now they take 
to cover upon the first approach of a plane patrol, and no longer 
fire upon a ship in the air unless discovered and attacked. Nor 
do they occupy exposed positions and never entrench or fortify 
a location. Marching is done chiefly at night with operations 
confined to remote regions, and the feature of their tactical 
doctrine appears to be avoidance of contact with aircraft. 

One of the major objectives of our service in Nicaragua was 
to establish orderly conditions for the elections. In advance 
of their presidential election of 1928 our routine flight reports 
on conditions throughout the country and special flight reports 
in behalf of the Electoral Mission, gave information which 
would not otherwise have been possible. 

Patrolling Brings Orderly Election 

During this election, personnel of the United States services 
maintained 237 voting stations widely scattered throughout the 
Republic. For the period these stations were manned their areas 
were constantly patrolled by aircraft, and on election day and 
for several days prior and after, every station was flown over. 
Many voting places were policed by as few as four men, and 
were far removed from larger garrisons, but the visits of our 
planes kept their morale at a high standard. The effect of 
such close supervision must have had a distinct influence on the 
bandits who might have desired to hamper the efforts of the 
electoral personnel. It is significant that on election day there 
was no disorder at any voting place in Nicaragua. 

The fear that our flying operations have instilled in the Nica- 
raguan outlaws is matched by the feeling of confidence such 

(Continued on page 52) 


Looking across Archibald Field, the home base of the Marine Aircraft Squadrons operating in Nicaragua, toward Managua. 
“Via Stimson” is the name Nicaraguans have given the white roadway leading past the aviation field, in honor of the 
American Secretary of State, author of the Stimson Agreement which helped to terminate their recent revolution. 
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“And In Sunny Tropic Scenes” 


Marines 


centage of casualties yet 
suffered by any detach- 
ment of our forces in 
Nicaragua. 

This “Bamboo War,” 
as it is  facetiously 
termed by many, em- 
bodies all the physical 
hardships of larger cam- 
paigns. Every element 
of warfare is present, 
and added to them are 
many disagreeable fea- 
tures peculiar to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Paradoxically the Ma- 
rines are armed mis- 
sionaries of peace. At 
the request of the pres- 
ent government of Nica 
ragua they are striving 
to restore and maintain 
order in the explosive 


little republic. It is a 
gigantic undertaking, 
under conditions that 


prevent them from con- 
ducting other than a de- 
fensive campaign. The 
most surprising feature 
is that the mission has 
been as successful as it 
has, and accompanied 
by the proportionately 
few casualties suffered. 

In 1912 Marines died 
at Barranca and Coyo- 
tepe, and at Leon; but 
we will concern our- 
selves here with only 
the present phase of the 
Marine occupation of 
Nicaragua. 

The first serious en- 
counter between Marines 
and bandits occurred at 
La Paz Centro on the 
morning of May 16, 1927. 
The town of some four 
thousand population, lies 
along the Corinto-Ma- 
nagua railroad. To ex- 
pedite troop movements 
and to facilitate the cir- 
culation of supplies, it 
was important to the 
Marines that this route 
be kept open. Detach- 
ments were placed at 
strategic points along 
the right of way. At 
La Paz Centro eighty- 
three Marines from the 
U. S. S. “Florida” and 
the U. S. S. “Arkansas,” 
commanded by Captain 
Robert B. Buchanan and 
Lieutenant C. J. 
town. A 


that a fusillade of shots 


AIN the last day of 1930 the nearly 
extinguished embers of banditry 
in Nicaragua flared up and ten 
were 
shot, eight of them killed. 
precedent this tragedy represents the highest per- 


Chappell, were encamped just north of the 
naval radio station had been established here, but 
about May 14th this was abandoned and moved with one platoon 
of the Marine force to Nagarote. 
Captain Buchanan’s command to about forty-five men. 

It was nearly one o’clock on the morning of May 16, 1927, 
rattled out in La Paz Centro. The 
Marine camp was instantly astir. 
blackness and almost immediately Captain Buchanan, Lieutenant 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 


ambushed and 


Although not without entered La Paz Centro. 


Hostilities were resumed as soon as the white flag disappeared around 
the corner. 


This reduced the strength of silenced its opposition. 


within. 


the city. 
Call to arms bit into the 


Chappell, and one platoon of Marines were 
under way to investigate the trouble. One 
squad remained behind to protect the camp. 

Moving in patrol formation the Marines 
Corporal Truesdale proceeded with one 
squad to the eastern area of the village. 


Sergeant Fitzgerald 
with four men covered 
the main street. Cap- 
tain Buchanan and Cor- 
poral Strickland headed 
the point and moved 
south toward the heart 
of town. Behind them 
was Lieutenant Chappell 
leading the main body. 

A gust of fire crackled 
out from their left and 
Captain Buchanan swung 
toward it. He could dis- 
tinguish the spang of 
Springfields and the cap- 
tain knew Sergeant 
Fitzgerald’s detachment 
had made contact. The 
point advanced a_ block 
and a half before a blast 
of bullets drove them to 
cover. 

In the meantime Ser- 
geant Fitzgerald and his 
men had advanced about 
three blocks down the 
main street. Suddenly 
they encountered a band 
of some sixty rebels who 
replied to the Marines’ 
challenge with a volley 
of shots. The patrol re- 
turned the fire, driving 
the bandits to seek shel- 
ter in houses and a can- 
tina. The Marines ad 
vanced to the next block 
to take advantage of 
cover offered by a 
breastwork of railroad 
ties. 

The little patrol was 


in desperate circum- 
stances, enfiladed from 
all directions. Private 


Marvin Jackson fell with 
a bullet through his 
head, and several more 
struck him before he 
could be dragged behind 
the bulwark. 

The other detachments 
were struggling to cut 
their way through to the 
relief of Sergeant Fitz- 
gerald. Corporal Rausch 
was badly wounded, once 
in the chest and again in 
the arm, but he con- 
tinued fighting. Another 
man’s finger was blown 
away. A bullet struck 
the rifle carried by a Ma- 
rine and drove part of 
the butt plate into his 
side. 

Captain Buchanan at- 


tempted to move to a position closer to the beleaguered patrol. 
Fired upon from the cantina, he fell mortally wounded. The 
sergeant had been concentrating his fire on this house and soon 
The captain and Jackson were carried 


Slowly the other detachments were driving the guerillas from 
After three hours of intense fighting the Marines 
were able to reorganize and take the offensive. 


A few bandits 


were captured, but most of them escaped, and it was imprac- 
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On a narrow muddy road, from which the flanking houses had been pulled down 
to accommodate the wings of his plane, the lieutenant landed and took off ten 


ticable to pursue them. At dawn the bodies of Captain Buch- 
anan and Private Jackson, along with the wounded, were carried 
to the railroad station for transportation to Leon. Thus ended 
the first of a long series of engagements between the Marines 
and Nicaraguan bandits. 

Two months later, on July 16th, Sandino suddenly swept in 
from the mountains to attack the Marine garrison at Ocotal. 
Small groups of his men had previously filtered into town, and 
had not the surprise assault been frustrated by an alert sentry, 
the American force might have been wiped out. 

The thirty-nine Marines and forty-seven members of the 
Guardia Nacional, outnumbered five to one, completely sur- 
rounded and exposed to fire from all sides, and from the heights 
above them, were staggered by the first onslaught. The street 
in front of the barracks was swept with machine gun fire, and 
snipers in strategic positions commanded a view of the Marines’ 
quarters. 

For two hours the battle raged. Then there was a slight lull, 
in which only two automatic rifles and some snipers maintained 
occasional fire against the Americans. 

About 4:00 a. m. the second attack was launched. This con- 
tinued for more than four hours, stopping abruptly upon the 
appearance of a flag of truce from the bandits. A messenger 
was admitted to see Captain Hatfield, commander of the Ma- 
rines. The note was from Sandino, saying he knew the Marines 
were nearly out of water, and magnanimously offering to treat 
them as prisoners of war, providing they surrendered at once. 
Otherwise they would be slaughtered to the last man. 

Captain Hatfield’s answer was brief and to the point. Marines 
did not know how to surrender, he said, and water or no wate 
they would stick it out until killed or captured. 

Hostilities were resumed as soon as the white flag disappeared 
around the corner. Then came a wild, frenzied attack, met and 
broken by a grim defense. The Americans were fighting for 
their lives, and it was apparent that Sandino was trying to ful- 
fill his threat to wipe out the entire garrison. A sniper killed 
Private Obleski, and was in return shot through the head by 
Sergeant Blackburn. 

The heavy firing continued until about 10:15 in the morning, 
when two planes flying from Managua caught the distress 
signals of the beseiged troops. With their machine guns splat- 
tering death they dove against the bandits. One plane flew 
away to summon aid. The other circled above the battle, 
strafing the ground forces gathered outside of town. Then, 
with gas nearly exhausted, it was forced to retire to Managua. 

The aerial attack did little to lessen the intensity of fire, nor 


times under fire. 


did the drenching from a tropical storm. Slowly but surely 
the guerrillas were closing in, and the powder-stained defenders 
had their backs to the wall. One Marine and three of the 
Guardia lay wounded. The fighting had continued for nearly 
fifteen hours, with little indication of ceasing. 

Suddenly from out of the sky dove five Marine planes, led in 
formation by Major Ross E. Rowell. They rained machine gun 
bullets and bombs on the bandit positions. For thirty minutes 
the Sandinistas returned the planes’ fire, then they fled into the 
hills and forest. The siege of Ocotal had been raised. 

The next Marine to die in battle was Private Rafael Toro. 
On July 25th a detachment of Marines patrolling in Nueve 
Segovia encountered armed bandits. It was a sharp, bitter 
engagement, in which the Marines took San Fernando. Private 
Toro died August third from wounds received in this contact. 

For a time the offensive operations of the bandits were nega- 
tive, except for sudden attacks, momentary contacts in which 
they dispersed as soon as fired upon. Major Floyd and his 
column of Marines penetrated deep into the heart of hostile 
territory, with instructions to avoid combat, but by pressure to 
force Sandino to retire. The Marines were ambushed repeatedly, 
but fought their way into the village Jicaro, which the bandit 
leader called his capital and named “Sandino City.” 

About one o’clock on the morning of September 19, 1927, a 
force of twenty-five Marines and twenty-five Guardia Nacional, 
occupying the town of Telpaneca, were attacked by a superior 
force of bandits. Captain Keimling, of the Guardia (First Lieu- 
tenant, Marine Corps), commanded the garrison. 

The battle opened with the explosion of a hand-made bomb in 
rear of the Marines’ quarters. A fusillade of rifle shots burst 
out in the black, foggy night. Private Russell, sleeping near 
the front door was wounded. He sprang to his feet and began 
firing at the attackers. He was struck again near the heart. 
He ptt down the rifle and went to his bunk, and died within 
a few minutes. 

The bandits laid down a barrage of machine gun and Thomp- 
son gun fire on the Marine and Guardia quarters. Two groups 
rushed forward with grenades, dynamite bombs and machetes. 
In the commanding officer’s office Captain Keimling, Sergeant 
Eadens and a handful of Marines were located. The attacking 
bandits swept toward them. There was a savage fight, and 
Private Glaser was mortally wounded before the bandits could 
be beaten back. 

The battle continued throughout the night; but the marks- 
manship of the defenders was too appalling to endure in daylight 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“WouldlAccompany Byrd tothe South Pole!” 


A Marine’s Account of the Latest Adventure in the Antarctic 


of our Corps than the opening 
line in our fameus anthem, 
“From the Halls of Montezuma 
to the Shores of Tripoli.” Truly that covers a great 
deal of territory, but even that would not include either of the 
far parts of the world where night is eternal for a period of six 
months and there are no great battles to fight except the battle 
of human existence and self preservation in order that a little 
knowledge of these parts of the world may be given to future 
generations. So Marines have also had the privilege of enter- 
ing and living in these remote parts of the earth in the line 
of duty. 

Perhaps even in the telling of this narrative a Marine has 
preceded us to the Antarctic regions, as this was not the first 
American expedition to this little-known continent. As early 
as 1848 Commander Wilkes of the United States Navy was 
ordered by Congress to lead an expedition of three naval vessels 
and about one hundred men into the 
Antarctic for the purpose of investigat- 


‘ IHERE is nothing that describes 
better the far-flung movements 


By Kennard F. Bubier 


Gunnery Sergeant, U. 


Before the middle of August the value of 
the tools and equipment that we had obtained 
as donations was around ten thousand dol- 
lars. The commander was very much pleased 
with the way in which we handled our job 
so early in the game, as we had arrived rather late on the 
scene of action. 

In conjunction with the chief pilot, Bernt -Balchen, I ordered 
all airplane spare parts, but we had to cut down to the minimum 
all spare equipment; for while our branch of the expedition 
was of vital importance, yet there were many other depart- 
ments with their extended order lists: the dog department with 
its thousands and one items; meteorological, photography 
(aerial, still and moving), radio magnetic, medical, geological, 
clothing and personal equipment, and the two biggest items of 
all, food and ships. 

However, Commander Byrd had had a small staff preparing 
for this expedition since November of the previous year but not 
until the middle of the summer did it reach such gigantic pro- 

portions. It spread out like an octupus. 
Instead of thirty men, one airplane and 


S. Marines 


ing and exploring the Antarctic and 
claiming such land as was found for the 
United States of America. 

However, we are concerned with the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition from 1928 to 
1930, which not only investigated, but 
actually inhabited this barren and deso- 
late waste of-eternal ice and snow for a 
period of over fourteen months 

So it was in May of 1928, when Major 
Bourne, who was then in command at 
Brown Field, Quantico, Virginia, called 
me to his office and calmly asked me if 
I would care to accompany Commander 
Byrd to the South Pole. Imagine my 
astonishment! I had entered Headquar- 
ters thinking only of a possible transfer 
to Nicaragua, as our heads were then 
full of tales of bold bandit escapades and 
aerial activities in that country. 

When I had regained my wits I re- 
plied to the question in the affirmative, 
and was told to get in touch with Com- 
mander Byrd at once. This I did and in 
a short period of time found that I had 
been chosen to represent the Marine 


one ship, it had finally grown to 85 men, 
four modern airplanes, two hundred dogs 
and four ships. Two of our own and 
transportation facilities on two loaned 
by the Ross Sea Whaling Corporation, 
with their activities in the Ross Sea, the 


S. S. “Larsen” and “Sir James Clark 
Ross.” 

We had two ships, “The City of New 
York,” formerly the “Samson” from 
Tromsoe, Norway, and a _ three-masted 
barkentine-rigged sailing vessel, espe- 
cially built for work in the ice, with 


sides three feet thick of heavy timber, 
and a bow solid with aged timber. This 
ship was recommended to the commander 
by his friend Amundsen at Spitzbergen, 
in 1926, when Commander Byrd had just 
completed his flight over the North Pole, 
as the only ship left in the world capable 
of withstanding the tremendous ice pres- 
sures and blows from the ice pack which 
girdles the Antarctic Continent at all 
times, making it so inaccessible. It was 
a stout old ship but not built for speed 
as we later found out. The second ship 


Corps on this expedition, doing my bit as 
an aviation mechanic or anything 
else that the commander might wish 
me to do. (Commander Byrd was 
made a Rear Admiral in December, 1929, 

A few weeks later I learned that Gy. Set. Victor H. Czegka, 
also of aviation, had been picked to accompany the expedition 
as a machinist. So I would have a friend and companion with 
me, at least during our stay of from one to three years, so we 
were confidentially informed, we would be able to discuss 
mutual interests back in Quantico. 

On July Ist, 1928, we joined Commander Byrd at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City. To our astonishment we found two large 
suites converted into an up-to-date business office. Business 
manager, switchboards, file clerks, stenographers, and at least 
seven different departments. 

The commander talked with us and in less than two hours we 
knew our job and started to fill it as best we could. I could 
abuse a typewriter and Czegka and I made ourselves right at 
home. We obtained a vacant table and started sending out 
letters to manufacturers in and around New York City for 
donations of tools and machinery. For six weeks we worked at 
high pressure night and day, checking and rechecking our lists 
of only the important tools and machinery we would need in 
the machine shop and in aviation, for we knew we were going 
to a place where the nearest hardware store was 2300 miles 
away. Not an item could be overlooked. 

Czegka was a wizard in compiling a list, as later on when we 
were on the ice we had everything a good mechanic would need, 
including even two bales of rags which, by the way, he literally 
guarded with his life all the way to the barrier. 


by act of Congress.) 


Gy. Sgt. Kennard F. Bubier, t 


was formerly the “Chelsea” and was re- 
christened the “Eleanor Boling” (which 
was the maiden name of Commander 
Byrd’s mother). It was a 650-ton steel 
trawler, being originally built for service in the British Navy 
during the war, but had been bought by private interests in this 
country and had even served as a rum-runner in the Atlantic. 

She was a stout little vessel and had a speed of 12 knots, 
which was a racing car speed compared with the “City of New 
York.” The main purpose of the “Boling” was to act as supply 
ship, and it served well as such. It had an enormous forehold 
and a good sized hold aft. It would comfortably carry the air- 
planes to their destinations from New Zealand. 

Both ships had to be overhauled and rebuilt in drydock; and 
the figures for the repair bills would make a banker squirm in 
his chair. When all was completed the cost was over $275,000, 
but it was cheaper than building a large vessel for the sole 
purpose of exploration, and the time for departure was limited. 
There was no time to even equip the “City of New York” with 
a Diesel engine, much to our regret, because it was necessary 
that the expedition should sail from Dunedin, New Zealand, not 
later than December Ist, if we ever wanted to reach the barrier 
that year. 

The waters of the Antarctic are only navigable from the last 
of November to around the first part of February, and ships 
must work fast in order to get in and out of the waters before 
the ice freezes solid for the remainder of the year. 

To Commander Byrd went the task of raising all the money 
for the expedition. Every penny was given by public subscrip- 
tion and donations. It was the great personality and magnetism 
of our leader that was able to put across such a gigantic under- 
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taking. All the summer of 1928 he labored like a Trojan, mak- 
ing speeches and raising money. Even after all the ships had 
departed he still had money to raise. 

The National Geographic Society and the American Geo- 
graphic Society were heavy contributors to the expedition, be- 
eause they fully realized the immense scientific value of this 
project. Much valuable data was returned to these institutions 
at the close of the two years. 

Dr. Francis Dana Coman was detailed from Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland, for the purpose of selecting 
rations and carrying out the ordering of the vast amount of 
food that was necessary to maintain men cut off from civiliza- 
tion for a period of from one to three years. He accompanied 
the expedition as doctor and dietician. His great job was the 
prevention of scurvy, a disease not unknown to explorers in the 
olden days. Due to his careful selection of food the expedition 
was an exceptionally healthy group of men. 

Concentrated foods, dehydrated vegetables, pemmican, trail 
foods and foodstuffs containing vitamins C and D especially 
had to be carefully selected from thousands of listed articles 


in the United States. There were tons of food taken, which 
were all necessities of life. Nothing of a luxurious nature 
was included, except turkey and chicken for the holidays, 


which were shipped in cold storage to New Zealand. 
One incident which always amused me 
in New York was the inevitable question 
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the Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads, Va., to begin dis- 
assembling and crating the four planes. 

We had a little over a week to do this in before the “Larsen” 
would arrive from Norway to take us aboard. We worked day 
and night and managed to get everything in crates except the 
Ford fuselage with the center section on it. We had managed 
to crate the wing tips. However, we planned to do that on 
board the “Larsen,” weather permitting. 

September 19th, 1928, the whaler “Larsen” docked. An im- 
mense ship, at that time the largest whaler in the world. It was 
an 18,000-ton ship with immense flat decks, similar to an air- 
plane carrier with the funnel and boats aft. The bow of: the 
ship opened up to allow the whales to be pulled on board when 
they were in whaling waters. In the hull gigantic tanks ran 
in a line fore and aft, which held whale oil after the whales had 
been cut up on deck by large steam saws and the oil rendered. 
Some difference from whaling in the old days. 

It was all quite a novelty to me, including the smell. Even 
though the ship was clean then, I often wondered what it would 
smell like during the actual operations. I had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to learn at a later date. 

However, we piled on. Airplane crates and spare engine 
crates, case after case of dog biscuits which had just arrived 
and about one hundred tons of food. The last thing we hoisted 

on was the Ford fuselage and this we 
covered with tarpaulins and secured to 


that people asked when looking over the 
ships in drydock, “Why have you got an 
ice box and ice machines on each ship?” 
They forgot that while we were going to 
the Antarctic, the land of eternal ice, we 
had two months of tropical weather to 
sail through. The Antarctic was 12,000 
miles from New York City, and ice water 
would be more than welcome on those 
old ships. I have seen many a day on 
the “Boling” when the heat in the fire 
room reached 127° that I wished the ice 
machine pipes were three inches in 
diameter instead of one. 

While these various units were mobil- 
izing, and August 25th, 1928, the time 
for the sailing of the “City of New 
York” from Hoboken, New Jersey, was 
drawing near, the aviation unit of which 
I was a member had its hands full. 

During August Balchen sent me to the 


Pratt & Whitney factory at Hartford, 
Conn., where I obtained data on cold 


weather performance of their “Wasp” 
engines, and then I came back to the 
Wright Factory at Paterson, N. J., 
where I worked for ten days on the 
“Cyclone” engine. 

We had found it necessary to install 
a larger motor in the nose of the Ford, 
so a “Cyclone” had been chosen. This 
motor was rated at 625 h.p. It was 
necessary to have plenty of horsepower in the Ford tri-motor 
in order to enable her to get off the ground with a heavy load 
and skiis. Also to climb to the high altitude of the polar 
plateau that lies 10,000 feet above sea level. 

By September Ist, the planes were assembled and we moved 
to Mitchell Field, L. I., to test them. We had a Ford tri-motor 
named “Floyd Bennett” after Commander Byrd’s companion 
on the North Pole trip, and who would have been second in 
command of this expedition had he lived. A Fokker super- 
universal, named “Virginia.” A Fairchild cabin monoplane 
photographic ship, named “The Stars and Stripes,” and a small 
cabin plane made by the General Aircraft Corporation. This 
latter plane never reached the barrier. 

The Ford had two Wright J-5 engines port and starboard, 
with a Wright “Cyclone” engine in the nose. The Fokker and 
Fairchild were powered with a Pratt and Whitney “Wasp” 
engine. The General Aircraft had a 110 h.p. Warner Scarab 
engine. All planes had skiis instead of wheels. 

The “City of New York” sailed from New York August 25th, 
while we had started our test runs at Mitchell Field. The avia- 
tion unit was to sail on the S. S. “C. A. Larsen,” a Norwegian 
whaler, from Hampton Roads, Va., on September 20th, as there 
was not enough room on the “City of New York” and the 
“Boling” for all the planes and excess equipment at that time. 

During the first two weeks of September we ran fuel con- 
sumption flights, altitude checks, load tests and put in time on 
each engine. When we had completed these tests we flew to 


the deck. 

September 20th, 1928, we sailed. On 
board were the aviation “gang” consist- 
ing of Harold I. June, naval pilot, U. S. 
Navy; Bernt Balchen, Dean C. Smith, air 
mail pilot, and E. J. Demas, civilian 
mechanic. We were now on the first lap 
of our adventure, bound for San Pedro, 
Calif., where the “Larsen” would dock 
for fuel, and pick up Commander Byrd 
and staff, who were going across the 
continent by train. 

Commander Byrd was still making 
speeches and talking about the aims of 
the expedition in the large cities en 
route, trying still to raise money to pay 
the rapidly growing deficit. To a large 
degree he was successful. 

We did no work on the Ford until 
after we passed through the Panama 
Canal. Every one needed a rest badly 
and we proceeded with a little “bunk 
fatigue” for the first three or four days. 
Soon the Panama Canal loomed up. In 
one week we had passed through the 
Canal and were on our way up to San 
Pedro. What we wouldn’t have given 
for a ship like this all the way to the 


“City ef New York” under full sail. 


Bay of Whales! 

Everything ran like a battleship on 
board. I never heard a voice raised in 
command. The Norwegians are silent 
men and they did not talk with us very much. I have a strong 
suspicion a great many of them thought we were crazy to be 
going down to the Antarctic with these planes, but whatever 
they said we couldn’t understand. 

The food on board was hearty and greasy. I would not 
recommend it to a man with a delicate appetite, nor as the last 
word in culinary art, but it was palatable and filling. Our live 
stock, mutton, was killed every three days and we had them in 
a stew every other day. Oatmeal with raspberry sauce was 
the morning meal. Coffee with a strong chickory flavoring was 
served at every meal, with sheep’s blood pudding for desert 
once a week. One egg on Sunday morning, and don’t reach 
for two as the cook counted each man carefully in his mess. 
There were 200 men on board, counting officers and crew. 

However, it was all a novelty and we found no fault with any- 
thing. We roamed all over the ship and from the officers, 
who could speak English, we learned all about the modern way 
of catching whales. Few people realize that when they wash 
their faces with Ivory soap that the base of it is pure whale oil 
brought 12,000 miles to them by men who work in sub-zero 
weather to obtain this product. 

When we were on our way up the West Coast we finished 
crating the Ford fuselage and center section and prepared to 
receive the belated remnant of our expedition. 

We learned that the “Boling,” sailing from Norfolk a week 
after we had, had just cleared Balboa. The “City of New York” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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ITH the ultimate view of Haitianizing the Garde 
d’Haiti in conformity with the policy of the United 
States Government, the transfer of commands held 
by American members of the Haitian Constabulary 
to its native commissioned personnel has made 

am rapid and gratifying strides during the past few 
months. The Military Department of the Center, one of the 
five military departments composing the Garde d’Haiti, was 
entirely Haitianized in December, 1930, and other districts and 
sub-districts are being turned over to native officers with a view 
to completely Hai- 
tianizing two other 
departments in the 
near future. 

With this object 
in mind, training 
regulations and 
textbooks are now 
being prepared for 
printing. These 
books, which are 
based upon the 
American training 
regulations, will 
provide a perma- 
nent record for 
future training and 
enable the Garde 
to turn over in a 
high state of effi- 
ciency. An exten- 
sive research into 
the regulations and 
training manuals 
of the French 
Army was neces- 
sary to finally de- 
velop books that 
would be suitable 
for the purposes of 
the Haitian per 
sonnel. The trans- 
lating of the 
American language 
peculiarities, into 
the French, is an 
extremely difficult 
and laborious task. 
The result ob- 
tained, however, is 
most satisfactory. 

Bayonet training 
is conducted at all 
district headquar- 
ters. Courses have 
been constructed 
and all members of 
the Garde have 
completed the ex- 
pert bayonet quali- \ - -——- 
fication course. A Top: Cadets of the Ecole Militaire. 
qualification aver- 
age of better than 
sixty per cent was 
attained by the en 
tire Garde. This training has greatly increased the spirit and 
self-confidence of the gardes, as well as developing them to a 
great extent physically. 

Outside of the appalling percentage of illiterarcy in Haiti, 
the biggest handicap under which the Haitian personnel labor 
is their general poor health and lack of physical stamina. 
Training regulations comprising a complete system of calis- 
thenics are under preparation. It is believed their adoption will 
be greatly beneficial to gardes, both disciplinarily and physically, 
at the same time relieving them from the monotony of exces- 
sive close order drill. Experiments in this practical phase of 
military training have been conducted in the Ecole Militarie 
during the past few months with excellent results. 

Lack of the necessary funds has severely handicapped train- 
ing in rifle marksmanship. Yearly competitions have been 
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Officers in helmets are instructors—Ist Lt. 
Frank Lavaud, GdH.; Capt. F. M. Lafontant, GdH.; 2nd Lt. Alix F. Posy, GdH. 
Center: Bayonet fencing. Lower: A game of basketball. 
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held and excellent competitions have resulted which have pro- 


moted a strong feeling of comradeship. The heavy expenses 
incurred in using caliber .30 ammunition have impeded a very 
extensive program in this particular line and a study is being 
made which may result in the adaption of the .22 rifle for 
practice. Providing funds are available, equipment for the .22 
rifle will be purchased to augment the training with the .30 
caliber. Under existing conditions in the Garde it is believed 
that such training would be of particular benefit. 

A study of the police methods in use in the principal cities 
of the United 
States and France, 
together with those 
in vogue in the 
various larger 
cities in Haiti, is 
being made in 
order that the po- 
lice system for the 
Republic will be 
standardized. At 
the present time 
all Garde com- 
panies are given 
special training in 
street fighting and 
riot duty. It is 
considered that 
this training, to- 
gether with 
structions in field 
patrolling, will be 
sufficient to meet 
any requirements 
of the Garde in the 
future. It is con- 
templated printing 
training regula- 
tions on police pro- 
cedure. 


Military School 
Organized 


It is readily ad- 
mitted that the 
success of the Hai- 
tianization plan de- 
pends entirely on 
the quality of offi- 
cers to whom the 
Garde will be en- 
trusted in later 
years. Previous 
methods of instruc- 
tion were success- 
ful, but present 
conditions are dif- 
ferent and a per- 
military 
4 school, with Ameri- 
can and Haitian in- 
structors, has been 
organized. Gradu- 
ates of this school 
will be detailed to 
the various isolated sub-districts in the Republic where they will 
be “on their own.” It has been decided to give a ten months’ 
course of instruction in the military school with a new class of 
students every ten months. Before actually establishing the 
school, the faculty was assembled by the Commandant of the 
Garde d’Haiti and directed to make a thorough investigation of 
the educational methods used in the various categories of 
schools in Haiti. The Moton Educational Committee, all colored 
men, under the leadership of Dr. Russa R.- Moton, arrived in 
Haiti on a mission for the United States at about the same time 
the school staff was assembled. In addition to making the 
investigation as directed, the staff collaborated extensively with 
the members of the Moton Commission. Much valuable infor- 


mation and detailed advice as to what educational methods 
should be used was imparted by this commission, and with them 
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is was possible to make a study of the methods used in the more 
prominent negro institutions in the United States. 

The response from the Haitians to the school was remarkable 
four hundred applicants were examined for admission. 
were chosen from these four hundred by competitive 
examination. These chosen forty are all graduates of Haitian 
colleges and come from the better class of Haitians. They 
represent every geographical section of Haiti. Thirteen mem- 
bers of the Garde, all non-commissioned officers, were also 
enrolled in the school. 

It was found that the procedure and methods of the Fort 
Benning (Georgia) Infantry School, U. S. Army, with modifica- 
tions to coincide with local conditions, were quite adaptable and 
a number of their methods are being used. The school regula- 
tions are almost verbatim with the United States Naval 
Academy _—iregula- 
tions at Annapolis, 
Maryland. These 
have proven highly 
successful. 

Every effort is 
made reduce 
useless memorizing 
in the academic 
course. Each sub- 
ject is made as 
practical as pos- 
sible without de- 
teriorating its effi- 
ciency. The appli- 
eatory system is 
used for every sub 
ject. The confer- 
ence periods con- 
sist solely of a 
study of the les- 
son with the in- 
structor who points 
out the main ob- 
jects of the lesson 
and answers ques- 
tions on the sub 
ject. These periods 
are, in reality, sup- 
ervised study peri- 
ods. Formal lec- 
tures are avoided. 

The marks ob- 
tained by the stu- 
dents have been 
excellent and they 
demonstrate clearly 
and without ques- 
tion that the Hai 
tian, when study- 
ing under proper 
educational meth- 
ods, is able to ac- 
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Customs of the Service, to include military and social etiquette. 
Political History. 

Sanitation and First Aid. 

Police Methods. 

Athletics: 

(1) Calisthenics, (2) boxing, (3) swimming, (4) foil fencing, 
(5) bayonet fencing with wooden rifle equipment, (6) tennis, 
(7) basketball, (8) handball, (9) volley ball, (10) soccer, (11) 
track sports. 

Details of Instruction ; 

Infantry: The coach and pupil method is used as far as pos- 
sible in all infantry training. The main idea is to teach the 


cadets to be good instructors. The infantry course is divided 
into academic and 


practical training. 
For the practical 
work, cadets will 


be assigned to the 
various companies 
in Port au Prince 
for drill purposes. 
They will act as 
company officers, 
under the  super- 
vision of the school 
staff. This part of 
their infantry 
training will be 
given during the 
final three months 
of the course. 
Ninety per cent. of 
the cadets qualified 


in the bayonet 
course. 
Law: Since the 


primary function 
of the Garde is po- 
lice work, it was 
found necessary to 
give a very com- 
plete course in law. 
A thorough knowl- 
edge of the sub- 
jects enumerated 
in the curriculum 
(under Law) is 
necessary in order 
that they may 
properly perform 
their duties as po- 
lice officers. A 
knowledge of law 
will be an invalu- 
able asset. Here 
again the applica- 


complish a_ great tory system is used 
deal from an aca- as far as is prac- 
demic standpoint. ticable. The course 
The response of in law is of six 
the students to months duration 
their training has and its efficiency 
been a source of - cannot over- 
great gratification Top: Haitian Cadets are given expert boxing instruction. Center: Calisthenics. emphasized. 

to the Garde and Lower: Tossing the medicine ball. Quartermaster ac- 
the Haitian nation countability: This 
as a whole. The subject is treated 


curriculum of the Military School consists of the following 
subjects: 
Infantry: 

(1) Close order drill, (2) extended order drill, (8) bayonet 
training, (4) ceremonies, (5) honors, (6) guard mounting, (7) 
parades, etc. 

Law: 

(1) Code, rural; (2) code, penal; (3) code, civil; (4) code, 
criminelle; (5) military courts and boards. 
Quartermaster Accountability. 
Garde Regulations. 

Rifle and Pistol] Marksmanship. 
Tactics: 

(1) Street fighting and riot duty, 

the field. 


(2) police patrolling in 


almost entirely in a practicable manner. Problems which have 
actually confronted district commanders are given the cadets to 
solve. During the last five months of the course of instruction 
each cadet will be required to accomplish all the paper work 
required by the quartermaster department of a district com- 
mander in rendering his accounts, monthly, for his districts 
and sub-districts. 

Garde Regulations: Practical problems are given in this sub- 
ject for the purpose of testing their knowledge of the regula- 
tions. Nugatory memorizing of regulations is avoided and 
written tests on the text of them are dispensed with. Cadets 
are taught that constant reference to regulations is superior 
in effect to a personal belief that he is familiar with them. 

Customs of the Service and Social Etiquette: As far as pos- 
sible, American military customs have been embraced for this 
study. For social etiquette the French textbooks on the sub- 
ject are used. Here again, the applicatory method is used. 
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Cadets will be required to attend certain social functions be- 
fore graduating and their conduct and behavior will be ob- 
served there by Haitian instructors. The cadets have a regular 
officers’ mess at the school where their table manners are care- 
fully observed and by Haitian military instructors. 
Proper training in this connection is very necessary in coun 
tries such as this where a person’s social behavior is con- 
sidered the criterion of his official actions. 

Political history: Discussions as to the cause of the rise and 
fall of other countries, with a view to impressing the cadet 
with the reasoning that only whole-hearted, unbiased and 
loyal support on the part of each and every individual officer 
and man in the Garde can keep the country from toppling. 
They are impressed with the knowledge that once dispute or 
discontent arises in their ranks the mainstay of the Govern- 
ment has _ failed 


corrected 


and disorder will 
result. They are 
also taught that 
the success of this 


and other similar 
countries depends 
wholly on the con- 
duct of their mili 
tary and police or- 
ganizations. In 
them is_ instilled 
the deep sense they 
must support, with- 
out: personal preju 
dice, any legally 
constituted govern 
ment if they desire 
their country to 
have a stable, dig 
nified government 
and be peaceful 
and successful. 
Sanitation and 
First Aid: In a 
country such as 
this, where isola- 
tion from medical 
attention is so gen- 
eral, the subject of 
sanitation and first 
aid is paramount. 
This particular 
course is given by 
the National Pub- 
lic Health Service, 
one of the Ameri- 
can treaty depart- 
ments of Haiti 
which is under the 
supervision of 


United States 
naval medical offi- 
cers. This course 


consists of confer 
ences and practical 
problems followed 
by demonstrations 
in the field. Due to 
the financial condi- 
tion of Haiti there 
is a decided lack of 
public health offi- 
cials and many of 
the smaller towns are without one. An officer of the Garde, 
properly trained in sanitation, will be able to intelligently co- 
operate with the National Public Health Service and enforce 
necessary sanitary regulations for the benefit of the com- 
munity. In these smaller towns and in the villages that will be 
a part of his district, the Garde officer will be able to demon- 
strate just how valuable this service can be. He will be able 
to render conducive service, not only to individuals but to the 
entire community. 

Police Methods: 
tical instruction. 
quired to serve a certain 
divisions of the Port au 
graduation. 

Athletics: There are four two-hour periods of athletics held 
weekly This particular branch of the cadet training has 
brought results far above the highest expectations. Their in- 


Top: 


This course consists of theoretical and prac- 
For practical instruction cadets will be re- 
specified time in the various sub 
Prince Police Department before 
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terest in American games and sports is great. Every effort 
is being made to teach the cadets how to instruct others in the 
various games and calisthenics. A gymnasium for this course 
will be provided for the next class. 

Athletic exercises for the present class are held at the Port 
au Prince rifle range where four tennis courts, a handball court, 
two volley ball courts, a boxing ring and various bars per- 
taining to a gymnasium have been erected for the purpose. 

Discipline: The demerit system, as used by the United States 
Naval Academy, is used in the Haitian military school. Of the 
fifty-three students that composed the commencement class, 
40 were persons from civil life and 13 were taken from the 
ranks of the Garde d’Haiti. Two of the entrants from civil 
life have been expelled for cheating and of the thirteen taken 


from the ranks one was dropped for cheating and five for 
academic deficien- 
cies. Marks in con- 


duct are given con- 
siderable weight 
but the average 
number of demerits 
has been small. 
The cadets’ are 
quite amenable to 
discipline and take 
great pride in their 
institution. Re 
veille is sounded at 
5:30 and the rou- 
tine carries’ the 
class busily 
through until 9:00 
p. m._ Liberty is 
granted each Sat- 
urday afternoon at 
4:00 and lasts until 
Sunday midnight. 
No other liberty is 
given during the 
week, 

Due to lack of 
funds recently it 
became necessary 
to make the choice 
of one of two 
things: curtail the 
course of instruc- 
tion and graduate 
the class before the 
set time, or reduce 


their pay. The 
cadets spontane- 
ously chose a re- 


duction of their al- 
lowances and inti- 
mated they pre 
ferred to continue 
their studies with- 
out any remunera- 
tion rather’ than 
have their class 
studies abbrevi- 
ated. Such a feel- 
ing is to be ad- 
mired. 

Removed from all 
other activities and 
housed in a_ build- 
ing well separated 
from other Garde stations in Port au Prince, the Military 
School functions as a headquarters unit under the Commandant 
of the Garde. The Commandant of the Garde, by keeping in 
intimate touch with conditions in the Haitian units of the 
Garde, is able to observe what particular forms of training 
should be most emphasized. Telephonic reports from all mili- 
tary departments are received daily at Garde Headquarters and 
inspectors are constantly inspecting in Haitian commanded dis- 
tricts. As a result of these observations the course at the 
school is formed to conform with the observed requirements. 
The present class is taking a ten months course which is more 
or less experimental and an eighteen months course for the 
next class is contemplated. Should the latter plan become a 
reality cadets will spend three months of their course under 
instruction in the various districts of the Garde and then re- 
turn to complete their studies and discuss their observations. 
. (Continued on page 54) 
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YE OLDE CLERICAL SCHOOLE 
By Lesovsky 

At the time this goes to press, if it 
does, the United States Marine Corps 
Clerical School—figuratively speaking— 
will no longer be flying her commission 
pennant. Even as you read this, the 
doors and windows of the old school- 
room are shut and locked tight. Dust 
has settled on the chairs, desks, and type- 
writers, although we covered the type- 
writers properly before leaving. Our in- 
structor has gone on a much deserved 
leave, and his students have gone forth 
to various posts and stations throughout 
the world to put to practical use the 
training and knowledge they have gained 
in the past five months. Some to China, 
some to Nicaragua, others to the sea, 
and possibly a few have remained within 
the continental limits of the United 
States. Of course, the fair sex is usually 
the cause of any young Marine remain- 
ing in the States—ask Trumpeter Floyd 
of this school. 

Regardless of what post each member 
of this class has been transferred to for 
further duty, he should, if he properly 
applies himself, be a credit to any office 
in the capacity of a clerk. The general 
average of this class shows it to be 
by far the highest standing and most 
competent class to graduate from the 
Clerical School in many years. The class 
average in all subjects for the entire 
five months is above 95%. What civilian 
business school can turn out, within a 
five-month period, a class with an aver- 
age of 95° for each student in all sub- 
jects? And include in its curriculum 
such courses as English, Gregg Short- 
hand, Typewriting, and College Spelling; 
which are the basic courses of study in 
all accredited business schools. How- 
ever, besides these four major subjects, 
the Clerical School graduate has been 
given a thorough knowledge of Pay 
Rolls, Muster Rolls, Marine Corps Corre- 
spondence, and Naval Courts and Boards, 
insomuch as the clerical work is con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps some readers may have al- 
ready drawn the conclusion that, because 
the writer is a member of so illustrious 
a class, he is attempting to exaggerate 
the accomplishments of his fellow 
students. If so, they misunderstand the 
nature of this article. We have an ex- 
ceptionally good class, have studied all 
our text books, pounded the Underwood 
and Remington, pushed a _ stenographic 
pen for five months, are proud of our- 
selves, and want to acquit ourselves 
properly in this article. 

There are three outstanding factors 
directly responsible for the excellent re- 
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sults attained by our class. Glancing 
over the class roll, it is noticed that 75% 
of the students had less than one year’s 
service in the Corps prior to their en- 
trance into Clerical School. In other 
words, they were fresh from “boot 
camp” and the public schools of the out- 
side. Naturally, this proved a decided 
advantage over the fellow, who for the 
past two years had been “Swinging In 
A Hammock”—but not necessarily under 
the trees; or chasing the elusive Sandino 
in Nicaragua. In addition, Sergeant 
John A. Miller proved to be a highly 
competent instructor and an adept short- 
hand artist. Those of you who can still 
recall your school days do not need to 
have the advantages of a proficient in- 
structor emphasized to you. We all} 
realize that it is an essential necessity 
to the student. Our routine schedule of 
study was arranged in such a way as to 
encourage us to study. We did no other 
duty, were afforded every facility with 
which to study, and the promise of 
lucrative duties and subsequent promo- 
tion under the guiding hand of a first 
sergeant or sergeant major provided the 
incentive, which spurred us on to strive 
to make our best efforts better. 

In a previous article submitted to “The 
Leatherneck,” written by Corporal 
Thomas P. Cullen, the personnel of the 
school was stressed and we do not feel 
that it is necessary to go into detail 
again. However, like most -all modest 
young men of ability, Corporal Cullen 
did not enlighten the readers of that 
issue of “The Leatherneck” of the hege- 
monic role he so ably filled in our school 
activities. Therefore, as his fellow-col- 
league and contemporary, I take the 
gavel in my hand and proceed to give 
you the “low-down” on him. His many 
friends at Parris Island and elsewhere 
will be pleased to hear that this unas- 
suming young man has set the pace for 
the entire class. Each week when our 
grades are read, in their order of stand- 
ing, his name, like “Abou be Adam’s,” 
leads all the rest. I am not well in- 
formed on the Corporal’s social activi- 
ties, but I feel safe in saying that he 
probably will not leave Philadelphia 
without a few regrets. Cullen leaves in 
a few days for Washington, D. C., where 
he will join the staff of “The Leather- 
neck.” His classmates wish him good 
luck in his new position, but he does not 
need any luck—all he needs is a “break” 
and he will make the grade. Perhaps 
this scribe will be able to get a drag 
with some of the ladies after Cullen 
leaves. 

Corporal LeFrancois (pronounced “Le- 
France-wah”) and Pfc. Frantz will take 


Greely’s advice and go West—so far 
west that they will be going east, 
namely, to China. Pfc. Logan of China 
fame, read President Hoover’s Thanks- 
giving proclamation last November and 


shipped over. Private Boettcher has 
been doing a little research and welfare 
work in the vicinity of South Philadel- 
phia. Corporal Frye (Gene Frye, from 
Chicago—and proud of it) is back with 
us after an eleven-day sojourn in the 
hospital with tonsilitis. During his rest 
he lost twenty-two pounds of fat. (He 
says it’s muscle, but no one believes him.) 
At any rate, the mess hall will be in the 
hole for another month. Corporal Gold- 
smith is still buying cars. One day he 
owns a new Ford, the next day a brand 
new Buick. Just while I was writing 
that last sentence, he passed by my 
window in a snappy little Stutz roadster. 
Now I wonder? Kirchhoff hopes to be 
strolling down Canal Street, surrounded 
by a bevy of southern belles, in another 
month. If his hope is fulfilled, I really 
envy him. I was there once, but the only 
belles I saw were on the patrol wagon. 
Davis, an honor man in the class, will in 
all probability accept an offer as in- 
structor in the next Clerical School class. 
He will have some mighty big shoes to 
fill, but we believe he can do it. “Oh 
teacher!” 

Pfe. Martin, who says, “Generals and 
Company Clerks die in bed,” is looking 
forward to duty on Parris Island. As we 
understand it, Martin likes the liberty 
in Atlanta, but whether his interests 
there are of a social or business nature 
is a mystery. Trumpeter Floyd, the first 
of his guild to enter the Clerical School, 
has been an ideal scholar at all times— 
that is, while he was in class; I don’t 
know about his conduct on liberty. I 
want him to know that everything I did 
for him was for his best interests and 
that I am confident that he will eventu- 
ally make good—yes, sir; if Floyd just 
keeps plugging away, he will be pro- 
moted private yet. Private Moore seems 
to be a personal friend of every O. D. at 
this post. They get him out of bed every 
morning. Pfc. Lavish wants to return 
to his first love—Parris Island. (The 
island, seems very popular up here?). 
But how that man must love mosquitos 
and sand fleas. Wambaugh has relatives 
in Philadelphia; consequently, he does 
not seem to be so anxious to leave. Hen- 
derson, from the “Wyoming,” wants 
someone to play Santa Claus and trans- 
fer him to New York for duty. He is a 
living example of a Marine being re- 
tained in the States by the lure of the 
weaker sex. Why don’t you marry the 
girl, Norval? Pfc. Freiman wants to be 
transferred to New York, Washington, 
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China, Siam, Hog Island (in Texas), San 
Diego, Iona Island, New Orleans, Great 
Britain, and Ypsilanti. Two-bits he goes 
to Quantico, I'll even go the limit and 
make that six-bits. He wanted to know 
what the writer thinks he is best suited 
for in this queer world. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, I'd suggest broad- 
casting. Hymie certainly likes to tell 
the world about it. 

As for the writer, well, he does not 
know where he wants to go, and is just 
as apt to be in China as Nicaragua, or 
perhaps over the hill by the time you 
finish this article. He belongs to that 
vast throng of people who, according to 
the Good Book, shall inherit the earth at 
some date in the future. 


MANAGUA NEWS 


While we are officially designated a 
brigade, our actual strength is about 
that of a ship’s company of one of the 
new light, fast cruisers—yet to say we 
are far-flung is to put it mildly. 

This weird country is about the size 
of the State of New York, 45,000 square 
miles of land and 4,500 square miles of 
lakes, yet if the mountains were to be 
ironed out flat (and we all wish they 
could be), it would be the size of Utopia 
and Iowa combined. 

This is not the time to speak of 
tragedy, but we hope that the families of 
those who fell fighting bravely, out- 
numbered fifteen to one, will find some 
consolation, as we do, in the knowledge 
that theirs is the epitaph of the soldier, 
“Killed in Action,” or, as the French 
say, “Gloriously Fallen on the Field of 
Honor,” and we know that grim toll will 
be exacted of the vile and treacherous 
enemies of civilization whom they fought, 
lower than the lowest city gangsters 
enemies not alone of America and of 
Nicaragua, but of all that stands for 
decency and honor. 

Those of you who join us will find, in- 
stead of tents, spacious screened bar- 
racks here in Camp de Marte and more 
and more facilities for the Marine’s en- 
joyment facilities which were almost 
undreamed of a short while ago. We 
hope to have some pictures of it all for 
the next issue. 

A new ball diamond at the foot of 
La Loma is nearly completed which 


should help develop champ material. 
Moncada has just 
Palace 


moved 
which now 


President 
into the Moorish 
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crowns La Loma—the Nicaraguan 
“White House.” 

Lieutenant Keimling’s snappy mounted 
police disprove the ancient joke about 
horse Marines. 

In short, as soon as we're able to 
listen to the talkies, which are an old 
story to the rest of you, we'll be asking 
no odds of San Diego, Shanghai, Haw- 
thorne (Nevada) or any other station. 


SCOOPS FROM OCOTAL 
By “Segovia Scribbler” 


The gong is struck and the long silence 
is broken; from this time now and on 
we'll give you all the hot dope as time 
unwinds it. Ocotal and this Northern 
Area are under a new regime, a new 
commanding officer. On the sixth of 
November in the year just past, Major 
A. C. Dearing took over the command 
from Major C. H. Metcalf, whose tour 
of duty in Nicaragua is finished. We 
welcomed Major Dearing to us while 
sadly parting with Major Metcalf. Prac 
tically all the officers are recent comers. 
We have Captain E. L. Russell in com- 
mand of the 43rd Company; Captain O. 
A. Dow is our Quartermaster and Com- 
manding Officer of the 5lst Company; 
Lieutenant C. B. Childs, of the Navy 
Medical Corps, who has been with us 
longest, keeps us well; First Lieutenant 
J. H. N. Hudnall came up from Managua 
on New Year’s Day and is attached tem- 
porarily; Second Lieutenant R. G. Bal- 
lance keeps the communications coming 
and going, is Intelligence, Post Ex- 
change, Morale and Amusement Officer, 
and belongs to the 43rd Company; and 
Second Lieutenant J. J. Tavern feeds us 
the best chow we've had in a long time 
and adds his abilities to the 51st Com- 
pany. 

First Sergeant Emanuel Yalowitz still 
holds down the sergeant major’s job and 
rules with a firm hand. He was a short 
timer but just extended for six months 
in order to bask in our glorious sun- 
shine and bright blue days. “One-Two” 
Kenney came up the other day and took 
over the top’s job of the 51st. Boy, how 
that bunch of special-duty dog robbers 
stand from under! Tom Woody rules 
the roost up at the 43rd and works the 
boys ragged. “QM” John Smith dishes 
out our clothes and whatnot and tell us, 
“Just out, get some by next plane.” Tom 


Mounted Police Detachment, Lieut. H. S. Keimling commanding. 


In the background 


is the new Nicaraguan “White House,” on the crest of La Loma. 
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Welby and Paul Kirchhefer do the gun- 
ners’ act and tell us why a Tommy Gun 
does why she do. Those babies are 
tough. Sergeant Lee holds the fort at 
Aviation, loads the planes, but does not 
crank ‘em up. Truesdale is among those 
present and is still looking for big, hard 
guys to flatten. Few show up to take 
him on. “Tennessee” Deyle came into 
the big town from the bright lights of 
Condega, leaving many lonely hearts be- 
hind. Boyles keeps what motor trans- 
port we have moting along due to much 
prayer and cussing. Jake Keller is chief 
mule skinner and horse doctor not to 
mention the bulls he whacks. Charley 
Myers is back in the fold and dishes out 
the corn bill, rice and beans. He got 
paid off with fifteen grand, left 'Frisco 
one jump ahead of the sheriff and joined 
up again. The other one hundred eighty 
of us keep our ears clean and tenderly 
nurse our weapons. 

In this health resort of ours way up 
in the Nicaraguan hills, we offer much 
in the way of amusement and recrea- 
tion. Our tennis courts are in fine shape 
and tournaments bring out many battles 
to dethrone our stars. We can always 
dig up a baseball game with the Guardia, 
and when Apali comes in with a liberty 
patrol they are always good for a con- 
test. We held a big inter-company series 
for a chicken dinner which the boys of 
the 43rd managed to get away with by a 
narrow margin. Our eleven-hole golf 
course is the pride of Ocotal, hence, of 
course, Nicaragua, and many embryonic 
Bobby Joneses are coming to the fore. 
The deer and game bird hunting has been 
very good lately and much fowl and 
venison has been added to our “daily 
bread.” And of course we have the very 
latest in movies every night. If you read 
the titles out loud why they are talkies! 
Come, visit us for a change of air and 
enjoy the mountain scenery and long 
mule-back rides through shaded jungle 
dells. 

Believe it or not, a circus struck this 
town! It was a traveling, one-ring 
affair, but they put on a parade (the 
three performers) and gave two shows. 
The way the headman could eat fire was 
a caution. The clowns and tight-rope 
walkers, acrobats, and the menagerie, 
consisting of one he-goat, were all 
eagerly taken in and enjoyed by the Ma- 
rines as well as all the natives who could 
dig up the price. 

Apali is our only outpost now, for 
Condega was evacuated the last of No- 
vember and most of its rough-neck crowd 
was taken into our cultured and beau 
tiful city. There was some patrolling 
back and forth in order to transfer all 
the junk those hombres had to its new 
resting place. The group of pets and 
mascots was augmented by a monkey, 
numerous parrots and a fox. We wel- 
comed all, man and beast, into our fold. 

On the very last day of the year Ortez 
and his gang of cut-throats, numbering 
one hundred fifty, well armed with auto- 
matics and machine guns, sent West 
eight good men and put two more in 
the hospital. Palrang and his men, 
hopelessly out-numbered, put up a fight 
that should go down_in Marine Corps 
annals as an example of utmost bravery 
and unselfish devotion to duty. They 
gave their all and responded like true 
men and Marines when the last call 
“ame. We won't forget them. “Semper 
Fidelis” to their cause, and their score 
shall be evened. 
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A BROADSIDE FROM THE “PENNSY” 
By Paul W. Chambers 


So far we have done very little in the 
way of slinging a line, but from now on 
we are going to make ourselves heard. 

Our ship, as you probably know, is 
undergoing her regular modernization 
period at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

The commanding officer of the detach- 
ment is First Lieutenant E. A. Robbins, 
and a fine C. O. he is. I, for one, will 
be sorry to see him leave as he is get- 
ting detached from the ship on or about 
the last of February. Good luck to you, 
Lieutenant, wherever you may go. Our 
detachment officer is Second Lieutenant 
A. J. Mathiesen. Our old Top Kick 
Meisner is going out on twenty years in 
May and we wish him the best of luck. 
We also have with us Gunnery Sergeant 
Carl J. Cagle, who is one of the best 
rifle shots in the Marine Corps, so you 
other ships’ detachments had better 
watch out when we join the Fleet—we'll 
shoot you out of your trousers with our 
ship’s rifle team. 

The police and property sergeant is 
Corporal Bell. 

We have quite a lot of new additions 
to our detachment from the “Wyoming:” 
Sergeant Banish, Corporals Kirkman and 
Mathis and the big Polak also. Gottlieb 
Janke is also with us. He is still look- 
ing forward to making top on the 
“Pennsy.” Two other old timers are Ser- 
geant “Spud” Campbell and Private First 
Class Lawrence, who is at present doing 
his stuff in the galley. 

The chow is good and to top it all off 
we have the best executive officer who 
ever wrung the salt water out of his 
socks: Commander J. H. Ingram, U. 
S. N. 

“One-Lung” Mayo is doing his daily 
dozen in the laundry and “Short Clip” 
Coalson is in the barber shop. 

We have every modern convenience on 
this ship, even to a soda fountain—and 
an ice cream soda being more enticing 
than breaking into print, we'll see you 
again next month. 

TOM BAISDEN SEZ 

A perusal of the reports submitted 
in connection with the various aviation 
units that comprise the aeronautic or- 
ganization of the Marine Corps would 
give even an impartial observer the idea 
that this aggregation of birdmen are 
without par in performing, not only the 
duties assigned, but every other activity 
considered paramount to the making of 
a good Marine. 

The activities of the squadrons on duty 
in Nicaragua have occupied the front 
pages of the newspapers and pericdicals 
ever since Bad Boy Sandino took a no- 
tion that his middle name was “Musso- 
lini,” and should need no further com- 
ment. It is not general knowledge, 
however, that the guiding elements of 
the occupation forces have expressed the 
opinion, again and again, that these 
squadrons are absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of the troops in the 
field. Also, the reports of the inspect- 
ing officers of the Adjutant and Inspec- 
tor’s Department invariably contain 


pertinent comments on the excellent ap- 
pearance of the command at inspections, 
the snappy manner in which they per- 
form evolutions at infantry drill, and 
the splendid condition of the equipment 
and aviation material. 

With such an aggregation of peppy 
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Marine Corps airplane in Guam, naval base in the Pacific, where detachments of 
Marines have been stationed since the Spanish-American War. 


personnel it stands to reason that their 
accomplishments in aviation would also 
be manifest in other activities, and this 
is proved by the fact that on the last 
birthday of the Marine Corps the squad- 
ron athletes took five first, three second, 
and one third places out of ten field and 
track events. They also won the base- 
ball game played in the afternoon, and 
two cauliflower ear experts, representing 
the squadron, carried on the good work 
the same evening. One mitt artist 
easily outpointed his opponent, and the 
other was doing likewise when he pulled 
a “Sharkey” and lost on an unintentional 
foul. The exceptional strength of this 
unit is probably gained by close associa- 
tion with onions. Reports show that on 
every trip of the transport planes, part 
of the cargo consist of two hundred 
pounds of these strong vegetables. As 
Art Shires might say, “Whatagang.” 


In the far-off reaches of the Pacific, 
on the island of Guam, where an occa- 
sional typhoon, and the constant dyna- 
miting of coral rock to keep open a 
channel for the “ducks” (amphibian 
planes), are the only breaks in an other- 
wise monotonous existence; in that para- 
dise of the Caribbean, the Republic of 
Haiti, where the pilots play hide-and- 
go-seek with the tops of mountains in 
the daily air missions; or at Quantico 
and San Diego where an everlasting 
round of cross-country, navigation, radio, 
formation, and other practice flights are 
performed in order that the squadrons 
may be maintained in readiness for ex- 
peditionary duty when called upon, the 
personnel concerned still find time to in- 
dulge in those little essentials that con- 
tribute so much toward that marvelous 
“esprit” for which the Corps is famous. 


The Guam unit’s baseball team won 
the championship of the island last year, 
beating native civilian and Navy teams 
for this honor. 

The gang in Haiti has a polo team 
composed mainly of enlisted men. It is 
true that they invariably occupy the cel- 
lar position in the league, but when due 
consideration is given the fact that these 
men purchase their own polo ponies, and 
the pay of a corporal and private is not 
conducive to such purchases, it speaks 
well for their sporting qualities. On 
such occasions as Navy Day and the 
Marine Corps birthday this squadron 
puts on a series of gala events that are 
the talk of the occupation forces and the 


native officials who participate in these 
festivities. With such a group of happy 
warriors is it any wonder that this 
squadron took first prize in the annual 
gunnery exercises participated in by ap- 
proximately twenty squadrons of the 
Navy equipped for observation work? 
That’s what they did last year. 

The squadrons at Quantico are out- 
standing in activities other than purely 
aeronautic. The baseball team of this 
unit gained two trophys by winning both 
the first and second half of the post 
league last year. Eight members of the 
Quantico football team were representa- 
tives of aviation and, including such 
stars as Dailey and Coffman, provided a 
nucleus around which the team was 
built. Lieutenant Sanderson’s famous 
sextet of fighters, the “Diablos Rojos,” 
have performed their marvelous aerial 
evolutions at various air meets along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and at the Na- 
tional Air Races. Their latest accom- 
plishment was to win the cup offered at 
the All-American air races at Miami, 
Florida, for the finest example of acro- 
batic flying performed at the meet. Their 
work at these exhibitions has been the 
subject of much commendation, and one 
newspaper compared their flying ability 
to that of the famed “Richtofen Circus.” 


A few months ago the Quantico or- 
ganization was inspected by the com- 
manding general, who was accompanied 
by the mayor and city officials of Phila- 
delphia. Upon their arrival at the fly- 
ing field they found twenty-two planes, 
including a Ford transport, lined up, and 
after the party had passed the line of 
planes all engines were started and 
warmed up. The entire line then took off 
in column, making a wide circle to the 
left, and after forming came across the 
field at an altitude of about three hun- 
dred feet, in sections of three in column. 
Upon signal, the fighting planes pulled 
up and out and proceeded to entertain 
the spectators with such evolutions as 
loops in Vee, squirrel cage, Lufberry cir- 
cle, etc. Immediately upon landing 
everybody changed from flying togs into 
blues and took part in the parade and 
review at the main post. Just another 
instance where the versatility of avia- 
tion personnel was exemplified, and a 
good show made better. 

As members of a military organiza- 
tion they have not confined their pro- 
pensities to the specialty in which en- 
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are also adept in the 
weapons. The target 
practice reports show that outside of 
rifle range companies which are mainly 
composed of instructors, and a few small 
detachments, the squadrons at Quantico 
are among the leaders in number of men 
qualified marksmanship. 

From reports received it would seem 
squadrons at San Diego spend 
most of their spare time, if any, flying 
around and about the Rocky Mountains 
looking for lost civilian aviators. At any 
rate there are on file numerous letters 
from officials of various aviation con- 
cerns along the West Coast, expressing 
appreciation for the assistance rendered 
by San Diego pilots in searching for 
missing airplanes and their personnel. 

Like all the other units that form part 
of the aeronaut organization of the 
Marine Corps, squadrons could 
easily adopt excelsior as their motto. 


gaged, Dut they 
use of infantry 
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SHANGHAI NEWS LETTER 
Worcestershires and Fourth Marines Ex- 
change Placques Commemorating the 
Happy Relations Existing Between 
the Two Regiments 


By First Lieut. C. D. Baylis 


December 6. The Fourth Marines re- 
ceived official calls from Comte Ciano 
de Cortallazo, Italian Consul-General at 
Shanghai, and Lieutenant Colonel Mar 
caire, commanding French Defense 
Forces at Shanghai. 

December 9%. The Fourth Marines re- 
ceived official calls from the Honourable 
Kuramatsu Murai, the Japanese Consul- 
General at Shanghai, and Mr. Sado Igu 
chi, Japanese Consul at Shanghai. 

December 10 M. L. Aubert, Nor 
wegian Minister at Shanghai, paid an 
official call on the Fourth Marines. 

December 11. A company of the 
Fourth Marines, commanded by Captain 
A. C. Larsen, and the Fourth Marines 
Band rendered honors at the funeral of 
Lieutenant P. F. Baer, China airways 
pilot, killed in a crash at Shanghai on 
December Lieutenant Baer was a 
former member of the Lafayette Escad 
rille and an accredited “Ace.” 

December 12. His Excellency, Baron 
von Collenberg, Consul-General for Ger- 
many at Shanghai, paid an official call 
on the Fourth Marines. 

Captain A. L. S. Harris, British Royal 
Marines, paid an official call on the 
Fourth Marines 

December 13 Mr. Ove Lunn, Consul 
General of Denmark at Shanghai, and 
Mr. Alex Morch, Vice-Consul of Den 
mark at Shanghai, paid an official call 
on the Fourth Marines. 

December 16. The Fourth Marines 
held their weekly parade and review on 
the Race Course before the Honourable 
Douglas Jenkins, the American Consul- 
General at Shanghai. 

December 17. The Fourth Marines re- 
ceived the following official callers: 
Lieutenant Commander T. Matsuoka, Im 
perial Japanese Navy, commanding Japa- 
nese Landing Party at Shanghai, and his 
relief, Lieutenant Commander S. Tomo- 
sada, Senior Staff Officer, Imperial Japa- 
nese Navy. 

December 21. .The Fourth Marines 
Church held Christmas Day services at 
the Carlton Theatre. All the children of 
the officers and the non-commissioned 
officers of the regiment were remembered 
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with gifts. The Shanghai representa- 
tive of Santa Claus, Captain J. E. Snow, 
U. S. M. C., made the presentation of 
gifts and arrived on the scene in a rick 
shaw. 

December 25. The Fourth Marines 
celebrated Christmas Day in fitting style. 
All the billets were appropriately deco- 
rated and the messes served wonderful 
holiday dinners. The American Red 
Cross had provided a gift bag for every 
member of the regiment and a last 
minute mail, via the Dollar Line, brought 
Christmas gifts to many. The Head- 
quarters Company of the regiment en- 
tertained thirty destitute children at 
dinner. The children were chaperoned 
by the local chapter of the King’s 
Daughters. 

December 29. 


Colonel Richard S. 


Hooker, U. S. M. C., commanding Fourth 
Marines, 


attended a farewell dinner 


Colonel Hooker (center) with his Chief 
of Staff and the American Consul Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, China. 


given Major General Borrett, British 
High Command in Shanghai. 

December 30. The commanding officer 
and officers of the Fourth Marines gave 
a dinner at the French Club to the com- 
manding officer and officers of the Wor- 
cestershire Regiment (British). At this 
dinner were present: Lieutenant Colonel 
W. F. Faviell, D. S. O., commanding 
First Battalion, Worcestershire Regi- 
ment; Majors G. S. Briscoe, D. S. 0O.; 
E. C. R. Hudson, and G. A. Slaughter, 
M. C.; Captains M. A. Hamilton-Cox, S. 
W. Jones, and L. R. Tilling; Lieutenants 
J. T. Milner, E. F. S. Versfeld, F. S. 
Ramsey, and E. C. Pepper, of the First 
Battalion, Worcestershire Regiment; the 
commanding officer of the Fourth Ma- 
rines, Colonel Richard S. Hooker, U. S. 
M. C., and Lieutenant Colonel F. A. 
Barker; Majors W. C. Powers, Jr., and 
G. H. Osterhout, Jr.; Captains T. T. Tay- 
lor, C. B. Cates, J. M. Arthur, W. W. 
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Ashurst, G. F. Gloeckner, W. F. Brown, 
J. P. Brown, and E. W. Skinner; Lieu- 
tenants L. B. Cresswell and L. C. 
Goudeau. 

At this dinner, tokens were exchanged 
between the Worcestershire and the 
Fourth Marines, commemorating friendly 
relations between the two units. 

The Worcestershire placque was in 
scribed: “Presented by the First Bat- 
talion, the Worcestershire Regiment, to 
the Fourth Regiment, United States Ma 
rine Corps, to perpetuate the happy re- 
lations existing between the two units, 
Shanghai, 1929-1931.” 

The Fourth Marines presented the 
Worcestershires with a placque which 
read: “Once a Marine Always a Ma- 
rine.* From the Officers of the Fourth 
Regiment, U. S. Marines, to the First 
Battalion, the Worcestershire Regiment, 
as a memento of their service together 
in Shanghai, China, January 5, 1931.” 

December 31. The Fourth Marines 
held their weekly parade and review on 
the Race Course. The commanding offi- 
cer of the Fourth Marines, Colonel Rich- 
ard S. Hooker, delivered Nicaraguan 
Medals of Merit to: Gunnery Sergeant 
John T. Kerlin, 21st Company; Gunnery 
Sergeant John Owen, 22nd Company; 
Sergeant Augustus Byrd, Headquarters, 
First Battalion; Sergeant Toney Rosko, 
19th Company, and Corporal Edward J 
Carter, 27th Company. 


*The Worcestershire Regiment was at one time 
a Royal Marine regiment. 


“CHESTER” NEWS 
By C. R. Boyer 

The good ship “Chester” is in drydock 
at Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 
We are becoming well acquainted with 
this area, too, for we have been here a 
month and shall remain several more. 
However, the case has its good points; 
nearly everyone has had leave, and 
plenty of liberty. Liberty commences at 
1630 daily except on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays—1330. 

Incidentally, we have an excellent ex- 
ecutive officer aboard, Commander A. J. 
Abbett. We have emergency drills regu 
larly, and inspections without fail on 
Friday and Saturday. For the edifica- 
tion of the Marines on the “Houston” 
and other scout cruisers, I will say that 
our angle irons aré painted white, that 
we have no Marine music, that we have 
five accoutrement and one gear locker, 
etc., and that, in general, all the 10,000- 
ton cruisers are alike. 

The most important bit of news is 
that our hard working “Top,” D. E. 
Williams, is leaving us. He is being re- 
lieved by First Sergeant C. W. Case 
from the “Houston” detachment. Just 
a few weeks ago Gunnery Sergeant John 
F. Letcher was transferred to Quantico 
and relieved by Gunnery Sergeant Roy 
O. Savage. Corporal W. K. Rieth, our 
company clerk, applied for transfer—and 
is still with us. Our crack gun-striker, 
Pfc. O. H. Rives, has been transferred to 
corporal of the guard duty. Guns three 
and four are now kept-in shape by Pri- 
vates W. C. Beaman and J. A. Williams 
respectively. The platforms of all four 


A.A. guns have been taken off and the 
bottoms scraped and painted. Two new 
men have joined us from the “Ocean 
College,” Privates W. R. Seay and H. C. 
Four Marines are on the ship’s 
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basketball squad: Sergeant Kelly, Cor- 
poral Bass, Pfc. Levi, and Private J. A. 
Williams. The new top kick is out for 
a berth on the team also and have it 
ust as soon as the matter of eligibility 
his case is settled. Private E. 
Wolbank, our crack mess cook, has won 
five consecutive five dollar prizes as the 
best messman in twenty-eight messes! 
As you probably heard, the “Chester” 
was the flagship of Vice Admiral T. R. 
Marvell for a month while the “North- 
ampton” was in Venezuela. The flag was 
transferred back on the 18th of De- 


cember. 
Famous last words (“Angelo” Lo- 
Giudice): “No spittin’ in the spitkits.” 


MARINE DETACHMEN S. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
By Whistledink 

Old man winter is hitting the boys 
stationed here pretty hard. Wheeler 
had a two-week stay in the hospital, Pri- 
vate Depinto had about a week in the 
same place and now Corporal Seymour 
and “Buddy” Roche are up there in bed. 
Not so nice when we have only twenty- 
one men stationed here. 

Ice skating is quite the rage now. Half 
the detachment has bought skates in the 
last week and are now showing the resi- 
dents here how to really fall. Ask 
Mitchell. 

One newcomer this month, Pfc. Kelly 
Dixon, who replaced Pfc. Bergher, is 
quite a lad. Hope you like the place, 
Dixon. 

The Right Honorable Private Reed lost 
about two inches of his quite prominent 
mid-section the other day. While taking 
a bath in the tub (oh, yes, we have a 
genuine bath tub here), somebody threw 
a little cold water on him and the sudden 
shock combined with the shock of taking 
a bath made him draw the tummy in and 
when he tried to let it out again the darn 
thing would only come out to within two 
inches of its regular forty-six. 

Have you ever heard a Jew and a 
Pollock argue? Well, last month I went 
ashore with the moustached Kinel and he 
thought he pulled the wool over the Jew’s 
eyes by trading him a seventeen-jeweled 
Waltham for a seven-jeweled one and 
giving him eight dollars to boot besides. 
God help the Scandahoovians. 

Climbing out of the tub the other day 
I found quite an array of cleaning gear 
lined up alongside: two cans of lye, a few 
bars of G. I. soap, a steel deck brush, a 
vacuum cleaner, some skivvey brushes, 
and so on. I guess either Corporal 
Jones or Private Spink must have been 
taking a bath before me. And talking 
about the Jones-Spink combination, 
Jones now holds the championship here 
for having his bunk turned over the most 
times, while Silent Spink goes around 
with a satisfied expression on his face. 

The opticians in Boston have been 
fairly busy since Private Parker started 
to sport his new derby hat and spats 
around. Talk about the answer to a 
maiden’s prayer! He uses the usual 
alibi, tho—“I’m from Boston, please.” 

Sergeant Petrusky is reducing. He 
only weighs about two fifty. Too many 
watches, Pete. 

Gee Gee Devins (big-shot) only wears 
three sweaters when he goes ashore now- 
adays, but being an inhabitant of Boston 
he can do anything and get away with it. 
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HAMPTON ROADS HARPINGS 
By Private M. R. Kenney 

In vain I have searched the pages of 
the January issue of our worldly maga- 
zine for the invaluable manuscript that 
I sent in as of several weeks ago. I am 
optimistic; I shall look again next month. 
In the meanwhile, the voice of the Roads 
beckons for attention once more. 

I have a few recommendations to make. 
First, that the A & I subscribe to “Time,” 
and follow that magazine’s policy in pre- 
scribing “Abbreviations authorized for 
use on Muster and Pay Rolls.” “Be 
Brief,” says TIME. “Why,” asks the 
editor, “—why say Mr. John Jim Jones 
arrived in Philadelphia on the evening 
train, much fatigued and dirty, after a 
very strenuous trip,’ when ‘J. J. Jones 
arrived Philly; dirty; tired’; tells the 
story?” If only the muster rolls could 
be made like that. For instance—last 
week Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Far- 
quharson reported at this post for duty 

+ as our new C. O. The muster roll must 
necessarily show that he left Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, such and such a date; 
arrived San Pedro Sula, Honduras, the 
same day; left San Pedro Sula, Hon- 
duras; had a coca cola in Puerto Cortes 
and a sniffer some place else; took a 
boat (or rather, embarked on a vessel) 
some place; arrived some place some- 
time or another; left there and started 
for here; spent seven dollars and two 
cents in Richmond; and eventually ar- 
rived here about six weeks after he left 
the American Legation in Honduras. 
Now “Time” would have said, “Lt. Col. 
Farquharson arrived HRds. NFk. Va. to 
command M. B. Enroute since 9Nov30.” 
ey we would know just as much in the 
end. 

Recommendation No. 2. That a pro- 
bationary second lieutenant be detailed 
to make out the muster roll of this post 
so that I can take a ten-day furlough 
from 1 March to 10 March, 1931. 

Recommendation No. 3. That the U. 
S. S. “Kittery” be painted pink so that 
it may be distinguished from old row- 
boats that drift in with the tide. 

Recommendation No. 4. That gunnery. 
sergeants who can speak English be 
given a Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Recommendation No. 5. That I be 
granted the clemency of the court if this 
stuff is printed. 


SECOND REGIMENT, PORT AU 
PRINCE, HAITI 


By Cpl. Lawrence L. La Voy 


Once more we greet you with that 
favorite old salutation, “Bottoms up.” 
The famous regimenters will once more 
whisper a few lines to ye editor, merely 
to inform those in other far, far corners 
of the globe that we are still motin’ 
along. But that is neither here nor 
there. The fact still remains that we are 
starting the good year of our Lord 1931 
with a bang, and with the resolution to 
continue in the “Broadcast” as long as ye 
editor will permit us. 

Gunnery Sergeant William H. Barr 
has gone to the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., with a view to 
transfer to the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Barr was our efficient armorer, 
and we all miss him greatly. Our base- 
ball team, on which Barr was a valuable 
asset, is managing very nicely, but it is 
plainly seen that they have suffered a 
great loss around that second bag since 
Barr’s departure. However, we sincerely 
hope that Gunnery Sergeant Barr is as 
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FOLKS THE ONLY -KUOWI- 
MISTAKE THE GENERAL STAFF 
EVER MADE WAS WHEN THEY 
WISHED THESE CLOWNS Ol US- 
CORPORALS WEAR TWO 
STRIPES Ol! EACH ARL-AUD-DO 
THEY VALUE THOSE STRIPES“ 
WELL-W0T ANY KORE THAN 
A BUM AVIATOR DOES HIS 
PARACHUTE.7 CORPORALS 
ARE A GREAT HELP 10 THE 
PRIVATES-BUT THE PRIVATES 
ALL AGREE THAT THEY WOULD 
HELP THEM A LOT HORE IF 
THEY WOULD ALL GO OW LIBERTY 
FORGET T0 COME BACK: 
CORPORALS SHOULD BE 
CALLED “GOPHERS” CAUSE 
WHEL THE FIRST SERGEANT 
WANTS SOMETHING - THE 
CORPORALS “GO-FER“IT.7 
THERE 1S MUCH MORE 
10 BE SAID ABOUT THESE 
BABES - LATER.7 
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contented with his new billet as he was 
with us. Good luck, Barr. 

Another loss was felt among the regi- 
menters when Corporal Munoz was 
transferred to Managua, Nicaragua. 
Corporal Munoz is an excellent Marine, 
and needless to say, was very well liked 
by every one here. After all, this is a 
small world, and we will undoubtedly 
come across Corporal Munoz again some- 
where in the Marine Corps. 

It has been noted on one of the Quan- 
tico change sheets that Pfc. Max Carmel 
is now serving with the Ist Battalion 
there. During his short stay in Port 
au Prince, Max made many friends, and 
his departure was rather sudden. We 
all are very fond of Max, and would ap- 
preciate any good news that he may send 
us. Max, we understand, proclaims 
that the height of his ambition is to be 
a linguist. He has a wonderful start in 
that direction, and we sincerely hope he 
reaches his goal. How about a little 
news, Max? 

Under the title, “Famous Philosophical 
Fiction,” the following article was found 
on the parade ground a week ago, and 
was signed by Cpl. Joseph M. Tucker. 
It is quoted in part: “During my few 
years of faithful service in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, I must admit that I have 
benefited to a large extent, and have 
been thoroughly happy. I am looking 
forward to the time when I shall retire, 
but again, I dread the thought of leaving 
the good old outfit. It seems that, in the 
years to come, that famous old saying 
‘Once a Marine, always a Marine,’ will 
be a consolation to me in my fast ap- 
proaching old age. But then, no matter 
how old I may be, never, never, will I 
cease to love my Becky.” 

The following paragraph was torn 
from Cpl. Louis Vas’ diary: “HARK! 
De mocking boid is about to mock! Call 
to quarters has just blatted, and every 
ear is strained for a sign of approach- 
ing footsteps. AHA! We are at last 
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rewarded! The much listened for foot- 
steps are seen in the vicinity of the 
Champ de Mars. The silhouette of a 
man darkens the corner of the barracks! 
It approaches, all the while mumbling 
to itself incoherently, maliciously, and 
without justifiable cause. We cannot 
recognize it. YE GAWDS! What man- 
ner of man is this, who so stumbles into 
the sally-port of our weak abode! There 
is a tense silence! We are speechless. 
The silence is broken by the newcomer. 
He growls preparatory to speaking. 
Sezze, Revenge is mine. I have spited 
them. They shall promote me, but I 
will not accept a technical warrant. It 
shall be a probationary search warrant, 
or begad there is no justice. I am still 
the nine ball, and my spare parts are 
not appreciated. I shall never be pro- 
moted with eight others before me on 
the list. EGAD! I am sunk!—and with 
that he fell to the deck with a thud. We 
had not seen his mug on account of the 
darkness caused by a passing native. 
HORRORS! There, there on the cold, 
cold deck, with his ears pointed to the 
sky, was Cpl. Robert Hearn.” 

New Year’s resolutions are in full 
swing, in fact, have been for the past 
two months. Although most of them 
have been broken, due to lack of will- 
power, there are a few that deserve 
honorable mention. For instance, there 
is Corporal Doty who hasn’t sworn off 
smoking entirely, but says that he will 
smoke a pipe in the future, in lieu of 
the famous Virginia weed. All that 
Doty’s pipe needs is a water jacket to 
make it a boiler. Then there is Ser- 
geant Nash who promises to stop talk- 
ing about the good times he had in 
China. That will be rather rough going 
for Nash, for the simple reason that 
talking is his favorite pastime. “Now 
when I was in China—blab—blab.” 
“Trooper” Thompson resolves to remem- 


ber to don his shoes upon his return from 
rather damp liberties. 


Corporal Smolek, 


in charge. 
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the 53d Company clerk, promises to have 
at least one morning report correct dur- 
ing the new year. Corporal Hord, the 
64th Company clerk, promises to remem- 
ber that 8 and 6 are 14, and not 12. 
Pfc. Williams, our much belated, chevron 
weighted, rusty court stenographer, 
promises to go easy on the paper, and 
use more erasures. Ben Golden, Sergeant 
Major Pius Straub’s (pronounced 
Shtrowb) clerk, admits that he is slightly 
“non compis mentus,” but promises to 
hide his affliction as much as possible. 
Corporal Colbert has thrown his Earle 
Leiderman outfit in the G. I. can with 
the remark “what’s the use.” Private 
First Class Russo, our marathon mail 
man, admits that he is no relation to 
Mussolini, but states that he is a cousin 
to Al Capone. Corporal “Pop” Wilson 
has made away with his hair tonic some- 
how. First Sergeant Walker has hung 
his Christmas pajamas on his wall 
locker, to hide an unpainted spot over 
looked by Adam Albert, our famous 
Greek painter. Corporal Tucker promises 
to remain worthy of his Nicaraguan 
Medal of Merit. Corporal Narad 
promises that he won't eat his beans 
with his knife. And I promise to steer 
clear of these guys after they read this 
issue. 


MARINE DETACHMENT, NAVAL 
WAR COLLEGE, NEWPORT, 
RHODE ISLAND 


By Julian C. Stinnett 


Greetings, Gyrenes. Here we are, all 
set for a return match with this anti- 
quated Underwood and, incidentally, an- 
other letter to ye olde Broadcast. What 
shall we tell you this time? The less the 
better? Okay, we'll try to make it 
snappy. 

The inclement weather conditions here 
have been putting more than one husky 
Leatherneck between the sheets of 
late. Pfe. Burgess recently emerged 
from the Naval Hospital, a rebuilt man 
(so he says), to be replaced on the sick 
list by Private Lovelett. Privates Stacy 
and DePlanche were also under the care 
of our Navy doctors for a short period 
during the month, but, thanks to their 
digesting a coupla dozen pills, they are 
back on the job again. 

January 15th saw the completion of a 
new recreation room for the W. C. de- 
tachment after approximately two weeks 
of concentrated labor thereon. We’re 
immensely pleased with our efforts and 
have succeeded in making a Lulu of a den 
out of an unused storeroom. There’s a 
radio (on which we can get the remotest 
part of Siam by opening the window), 
reading, writing and card tables—and 
even a rug on the deck and window cur- 
tains. We have Corporal Twohey to 
thank for the latter. He says he bought 
‘em, but the consensus of opinion is that 
a certain corporal’s girl friend’s windows 
are strangely bare of drapings these 
days. Be that as it may, there is some- 
thing homey about the new hangout that 
makes Private First Class Stinnett, who 
has the honor of being in charge of it, 
think about shipping over. Oh, don’t 
start worrying—there’s lots of time to 
do yet. 

By the way, the “rec,” as Lowery in- 
sists on calling it, is proving a great 
boon to those of us who have M. C. I. 
courses, and that is over half the gang. 
Of the eighteen men stationed here at 
present there are ten studious Gyrenes 
and the remaining eight are so “short” 
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that they wouldn’t have time to finish 
even one of the shorter courses. We 
were speaking of the recreation room be- 
ing a nifty place for study, however, and 
it is just that. There’s never a night 
but one may find at least one seeker of 
knowledge seated at the long writing 
table, working away in an effort to pre- 
pare himself for some future trade, 
which is a laudable occupation any way 
you take it. 

Pvt. Charlie Cutrona, the “Wandering 
Wop” and countryman of the much 
touted Carnera of fistic fame (and, by 
the by, Charles still insists that the Man 
Mountain can fight—imagine that!) has 
written a song—we mean Charlie has, 
not the false alarm. And he’s calling it 
the “Sand Street Blues.” Does anyone 
happen to know where Sand Street is in 
Brooklyn? Cutrona only gets up there 
about twice a month and throughout the 
rest of the time he has to sing of it. 
No, that song isn’t on the market yet, 
as the “Eyetalian” doesn’t even know all 
the words himself, but there’s a plain- 
tive note in his cracked voice when he 
warbles that makes us want to move 
Sand Street to Newport and with it the 
femme, who, of course, are the inspiration 
for all things. Then there’s Private 
Smith and his regular week-end excur- 
sions to Boston, but Smitty doesn’t talk 
about her quite as much as Charlie does 
about his flame. Maybe it’s because the 
Beaner really means to marry the girl. 


Pfc. Donohue and Private Goss re- 
cently returned from thirty-day sojourns 
to their respective homes in Detroit and 
somewhere in Florida. Neither of them 
seem to be any the worse for the month’s 
vacation among the home town gals. 
Which isn’t so strange when you consider 
the fact that Henry’s town isn’t built for 
romance and that they’re broadminded in 
Gator Land. Goss promised to bring 
back an alligator for Sergeant Beckley 
to prove that he’d been home, but he 
only returned with the excuse that the 
‘gator died from freezing on his way 
through Georgia. He probably became 
hungry and ate the thing for lunch with 
some Georgia crackers! 

Pfe. A. A. Keener of this detachment 
is getting a fifteen-day furlough early in 
February with permission to report 
for duty at N. O. B., New Orleans, La. 
No more cold weather for him, but oh, 
those mosquitos! Personally speaking, 
what’s a little snow and ice when one 
ean sleep comfortably without wearing 
a suit of armor? Keener’s departure 
breaks up a keen rivalry that heretofore 
existed between himself and Sergeant 
Beckley as to who is the champion 
checker player of Newport. We under- 
stand that the departing one was a few 
games ahead, but was fast losing his 
average, so maybe he’s leaving before 
“Beck” gets the best of him. 

Somewhere in this issue, fellows, you 
may be able to find a picture of the War 
College detachment. If you do, just take 
a good look at the outfit that has a per- 
fect record dating from July, 1929. And 
now with that boast—and it is something 
to boast of—we’ll leave you until next 
month, 


THE BROWN FIELD BLOWER 
SECTION 


The crooning purr of the powerful 
electric pumps of the dredge “Locust,” 
as somnolent as a mother’s lullaby, 


“Los Diablos Rojos” (The Red Devils), the stunt team of the Marine Corps at Brown 
Field that won the first cup presented by Sir Charles Orr, Governor of the Bahamas, 
for the best stunt flying team at the All-American Air Races at Miami that was held 
January 8th, 9th and 10th. Lt. Lawson H. M. Sanderson, the fifth from the left has 
no peer in the three services or on the “outside” when it comes to stunting planes 
and he is the teacher and commander of the team. The team, from left to right, are: 
Lt. Willard Reed, Jr., Master Technical Sergeant Millard T. Shepard, pilot of the Ford 
transport that tends the team on all its trips; Lieutenants Frank H. Wirsig, William 
D. Saunders, Jr., Lawson H. M. Sanderson, W. E. Sweetser, Jr., and D. L. Cloud, Jr. 


starting at 4 a. m. on Saturday morning, 
the tenth of January, was to Marine 
aviation on the East Coast as much in 
significance, and possibly more so, than 
the “shot heard round the world” back 
there in 1775, or the word of the Armis- 
tice that came at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in 1918. The purr of the engine 
meant that the long talked-of new field 
here is no more an ethereal thing, but in 
a little more than a year’s time will be 
a reality. Being accustomed to the noise 
of the trains that pass in the night, in 
many numbers, the sleeping populace 
hereabouts slept the more sound until 
the strains of reveille and the field 
stirred to find that the pulsating pipe 
line from the dredge had already de- 
posited many hundred yards of dirt 
from the opening of the new channel of 
Chappawamsic Creek into Robinson 
Pond. 

The Trimount Dredging Company of 
Boston, the general contractors on the 
job, have three sub-contractors who are 
to build the roadway bridge over the 
new channel, clear the point of trees and 
stumps, and do the necessary excavating 
on the west side of the railroad. The 
contractor that moved the three hangars 
from Field No. 1 to Field No. 2, has 
finished the setting up of the hangars in 
the new location and the roofing and 
siding is being rushed to completion. 
The floors of the hangars are to be con- 
creted by a construction firm that has 
already moved its equipment onthe site. 
The only activity now operating on old 
No. 1 Field is the armory and it is 
awaiting the finishing of the last hangar 
on Field No. 1 that will be cut up with 
partitions and used as a radio and arma- 
ment building permitting the work on 
planes to be done in the hangar with 
the equipment close by. 

The guard house has been given squads 
right and is now located directly across 
from the sick bay on the other side of 
the concrete road to give way to the new 
channel of the creek. The new road 


across the swamp will start at the sick 
bay and curve toward the railroad to the 
right-of-way line. A temporary bridge 
to intersect the present bridge 330 feet 
north on the present end of the bridge, 
will take care of traffic until the final 
grade fill for the road is completed. 


One hundred and fifty men, ranging 
from white to the black in racial colors, 
are now employed all over the field by 
the contractors. One sub-contractor who 
is clearing the point of trees has 30 
negroes fresh from down on the “eastern 
sho’,” and the songs that they sing while 
working is a negro spiritual pageant in 
itself. The straw boss “nigger,” who 
stands over six feet high and weighs in 
the 300-pound neighborhood, was stolen 
in “Gawgia” years ago when he was a 
little boy and brought to Maryland in a 
“goods box,” so the story goes from his 
employer. The Trimount Company has 
a crew of 15 Italians doing the heavy 
work on the dredge line and the rest of 
the labor is mostly local. 


Despite the new happenings here 
toward the new field business is as usual. 
Lieutenant Sanderson with his “Diablos 
Rojos,” the red-nosed fdrmation sex- 
tette of air-cooled Hawks, flew to the 
Miami All-American air races on the 
6th and returned on the 11th with the 
cup presented by the Governor of the 
Bahamas for the best stunt flying team 
of the three services. Sandy’s team- 
mates, all taught by himself, were: Lieu- 
tenants D. L. Cloud, W. D. Saunders, F. 
H. Wirsig, Willard Reed, Jr., and W. E. 
Sweetser, Jr. The cup was a large Tif- 
fany silver one and it is said that by the 
teeth marks ye shall know them that 
sipped from its depths, though they were 
possessed of the first or second growth 
incissors, or those that depose in a 
tumbler of water during the night hours. 
The Ford, with Colonel Turner, Captain 
T. R. Shearer, from Headquarters at 
Washington, and piloted by Master 
Technical Sergeant M. T. Shepard, with 
Sergeants Kaltenback, Griffiths, Gun- 
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nery Sergeant John Primm, and Corporal 
Donald Dye, flew along with the stunting 
fighters to tend them. 

Several have doubted the yarns spread 
by Ripley in his “Believe It Or Not,” 
but here’s the straight dope. Master 
Technical Sergeant George Calvin Mor- 
gan, a man who has long been relegated 
to the ranks of celibacy, kicked over the 
single traces during the Christmas holi- 
days and went up thar in them thar 
Pennsylvania hills and got all hooked up. 
With him in his change for the better 
stepped First Sergeant Thomas E. 
Rogers, an old hill fighter from the hills 
of Nicaragua. It is reported that Tom 
went south to the Carolinas to join the 
ranks of the benedicts. The entire A. S.. 
E. C. E. F., wish both of them all the 
happiness for the future. 

“Bull,” the Tron-bender Hendershot, 
was paid off on the 20th of December 
and from the last reports was telling the 
boys in and about Buffalo about the 
bomber flying in Santo Domingo and of 
the hair-breadth escapes he had while 
one of the fighting pilots in the jungles 
of Nicaragua. 

Several of the boys hereabouts were 
decorated with the Nicaraguan Medal 
of Merit along with Master Czegka and 
Gunnery Sergeant Bubier on Saturday, 
the 20th of December, when the latter 
two received Navy crosses for their par 
ticipation in the South Pole flight with 
Byrd. Czegka has taken the examina- 
tion for marine gunner and at this writ- 
ing it is understood that he has passed 
and will soon receive his warrant. The 
reason we hear that all of the men that 
went to Nicaragua did not get a medal 
was because the other six were not 
present when the last roll call was held 
at a chow formation before they came 
back to the States. If you want to find 
out the names of the “few” who got the 
coveted medals in Marine Aviation take 
a day off some Wednesday afternoon and 
scan the pages of the January “Leather- 
neck.” 
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The latest rumor is that four gunnery 
sergeants are té be transferred to the 
West Coast. Gunnery Sergeants Willie 
A. White, Nero M. Winchester, William 
W. Byrd, and William Rowland were the 
ones selected to be sent by transport 
unless they prefer driving across the 
continent. The draft also includes Staff 
Sergeant Byron E. Orvis, who recently 
finished Pensacola. One of the specifica- 
tions for the draft was that the men 
had to be single. Many of the selected 
candidates are advertising in matri- 
monial papers in an effort to get a wife 
in order to escape the sentence. 


The first progress pictures have been 
taken of the work on the to-be tiew 
Brown Field by Master Sergeant George 
C. Morgan and his photo section and 
with the actual photographs of the work 
at hand, some now realize that dame 
rumor is a reality. 

No. 1 Field at this time has been 
cleared of trees and buildings with the 
exception of the two non-com quarters 
out on the point, used as offices by the 
contractors; the armory, the only re- 
maining squadrons activity on the field; 
the radio and school building that is 
being used by the contractors, and a mess 
hall and office building. All the con- 
crete, including the floor of the balloon 
hangar, the concrete road to the point 
and all the hangar floors, has been 
broken up and thrown over the river 
bank, leaving large bare scars. The first 
dredge, the “Locust,” has moved 50,000 
cubic yards of the new field from the 
channel of the creek diversion into Rob- 
inson Pond and the second dredge, the 
“Sangus,” is in the new channel laying 
her pumping lines ready for the ponding 
of water that will raise the two dredges 
to the 11-foot level above the river and 
will permit them to cut No. 1 Field down 
to the grade of 10 feet, pumping the dirt 
into the swamp for the new field level. 
The R. F. and P. railroad has its detour 
lines in and is busily building its 162-foot 


The dredge “Locust” of the Trimount Dredging Company of Boston, starting the 
channel diversion of Chappawamsic Creek at Brown Field, Quantico. 


The channel 


will run diagonally across old Field No. 1 and will join the present creek bed in the 

upper left corner of the picture as shown. The dirt dredged out by the “hog” is being 

pumped through the 12-inch conduit into Robinson Pond back of the location of the 
former Bachelor Officer Quarters. 
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concrete bridge over the new channel of 
Chappawamsic Creek. Mr. George H. 
Dennison, chief inspector for the Public 
Works Department, announces that the 
only concern is that of the content of 
the swamp in subsidence. It was esti- 
mated with the preliminary survey that 
100 per cent of the fill would sink into 
the morass of the swamp in Robinson 
Pond and that 30 per cent would be lost 
in the creek channel. But it is now be- 
lieved that more than 100 per cent will 
be lost in the pond and more will go 
under in the creek channel than was 
originally estimated. If this is so it 
will mean that the bulkhead that is in 
tended for the river side of the new field 
from the point opposite Chappawamsic 
Island to the point of No. 1 Field will 
approach the right angle and not an 
obtuse one as originally intended and 
may hit in the location of the non-com 
quarters. But there is little to worry 
about for the field is to be 4800 by 2200 
feet in length and a little cut off on the 
river side will still give a field five times 
as much area as either field had before. 


Though Field No. 2 is a bit congested, 
there is still plenty of room for operat- 
ing as the roofs are on the three re- 
located hangars and VO Squadron 6-M 
has moved its O2C-1’s int6 the tandem 
hangars on the dirt floors, pending con- 
creting. 

From the accomplishment side of the 
new year, Lieutenant Sanderson’s Diablos 
Rojos, the sextette of red-nosed sea 
hawks, have started things off with a 
bang by winning the formation cup pre- 
sented by Sir Charles Orr, governor of 
the Bahamas, for the best formation 
team at the All-American air races at 
Miami on the 6th of January. So much 
publicity came of the exhibitions at the 
Florida spa that the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Navy came here and made 
some movie snapshots from a plane of 
the acrobatics of both FV 8-M and 9-M 
squadrons. 

Now for a little dope on the personne! 
of the field. First Lieutenants Hayne D. 
Boyden and P. E. Conrad, who have been 
instructors at Pensacola for the past 
year, reported here and were assigned 
operations officer and commanding offi 
cer of VO Squadron 6-M respectively. 
Second Lieutenants Fox and Koonce re- 
ported three weeks ago from Pensacola 
with their new and shiny wings and only 
recently First Lieutenants Willis and 
Marshall reported in with even a later 
edition of the Pensacola diplomas. 

The publication of “Little America” 
by Admiral Byrd certainly does give 
Captain Alton N. Parker, F. M. C. R., 
Master Sergeant Victor H. Czgeka, and 
Gunnery Sergeant Kennard F. Bubier 
plenty of credit for their participation 
in the South Pole expedition. All three 
of the Marines were invaluable in the 
expedition. Captain Parker was one of 
the pilots and did practically all of the 
testing of the planes for the polar work. 
He was recently awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for his discovery 
of new land in the South Polar regions, 
while making a test flight. Czgeka’s 
name is mentioned many times along 
with the words “genius” and “ingenious” 
pertaining to some device that he made 
in the machine shop for the expedition. 
Czgeka has been notified that he has 
passed his Marine Gunner’s examination 
and has been told to get the leather and 
brass that goes with the commissioned 
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iniform. Bubier is in charge of the en- 
vine test stands here. He was one of 
the engine men on the planes used in 
the flight over the pole. Both of the ser- 
eeants were awarded the Navy Cross for 
their work with Byrd. In addition to 
his engine work, Admiral Byrd stated 
n his book that Bubier was the diplomat 

f the party, always able with the least 
trouble and tact to see that things were 
orderly and carried out as per schedule. 

We have a new first sergeant in the 
person of P. C. Costello, a member of the 
Marine soccer team that made so much 
unpleasantness for the English teams in 
China. Costello has VF Squadron 9-M. 
He is still keeping up with his athletic 
work by running across Minnis Bridge 
at 6 a. m. with setting up exercise after- 
wards. Costello hails from the same 
place near Boston as does the famous 
DeMar and is about as good on the cross- 
country running, from the stories that 
are told by those who try to keep pace 
with him. 

It seems that First Lieutenant Sander- 
son has a jinx with his first sergeants 
as they come to his organization and get 
treated so well that they get the idea 
that the outside is the best after all. 
Tom Rogers is the latest to ask for the 
special order route. It seems that Tom 
deserted the ranks of the celibates about 
Christmas time and has an offer from 
some New Jersey city on the detective 
force. Though coming to aviation only 
recently, Rogers is one of the popular 
non-coms about the station and his loss 
about the first of March will be keenly 
felt. 

Staff Sergeant Byron E. Orvis, naval 
aviation pilot, is to be shipped to the 
West Coast on March first. Orvis got 
his start in the garage here in 1927 and 
like the famous Eddie Rickenbacker, he 
started as a chauffeur. You all remem- 
ber that the first American ace was 
Pershing’s driver, well Orvis was Major 
Rowell’s and Major Bourne’s driver in 
the Banana War in Nicaragua until he 
was sent back to the States to go to 
Pensacola. Byron is a good pilot and 
the West Coast is getting a good man. 

Little Lee Bowen, the big sound-off 
man of VO 6-M, is in his element in his 
new location on the south end of Field 
No. 2. It is said that the first sergeant’s 
lungs were developed in the hills on 
Pennsylvanny calling the hawgs, and be- 
lieve you me that boy Lee certainly can 
exercise his lungs when he calls from his 
window for one of his flock. 


INTRODUCING THE “NEW MEXICO” 
GUARD 
By Double Check and Schmuel 


Glad to meet you, folks; this the Won- 
der Ship broadcasting from our home 
station at San Pedro. 

In our very first announcement we bid 
good-bye to Gunnery Sergeant Cole. In 
his short time with us he became one of 
the most popular of our non-coms. It is 
rumored that he is going out at the end 
of a long cruise. Good luck to you, Guns. 

Now, folks, a big hand for Kuhn who 
replaces Cole. We saw him and spoke to 
him; and he looks and sounds good. 

We had a little storm a while back. 
Father Neptune decided his fish were 
getting too thin, so he very gently sug- 
gested that all sea-goers remedy the 
situation. Needless to say the generous 
response from the guard was in keeping 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FLYING RECORD BROKEN AT 
PENSACOLA 

Nearly three thousand hours in the air 
in one week—that is what was flown at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, re- 
cently. During the week ending Decem- 
ber 13, 1930, the total flying time for all 
aircraft assigned to that station was 
2,957.35 hours, which breaks the previous 
station record of 2,584.55 hours made 
during the week of Feb. 14, 1930. The 
number of training flights for the week 
are also of interest—3,042, or an average 
of 507 daily (includes Saturday, upon 
which they probably did not fly). Their 
flights were made in 118 planes; an aver- 
age of nearly five flights per plane per 
day, by 325 students. 


NAVY MAY NOT ENTER SCHNEIDER 
TROPHY SEAPLANE RACE 

United States naval participation in 
the Schneider trophy seaplane race in 
Europe this year is considered highly 
improbable by David S. Ingalls, Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy for Air. Lack 
of time and money were given as reasons. 

The announcement came close behind 
a similar statement by the British Gov- 
ernment in which the MacDonald ad- 
ministration announced financial string- 
ency as the reason for their withdrawal. 
The Schneider trophy now is held by 
Great Britain. The United States has 
not competed officially since 1926, when 
Italian fliers were victorious. 


MOFFETT AIRS NEED FOR FLYING 
OFFICERS 

Washington, D. C.—Removal of exist- 
ing restrictions that at least 30 per cent. 
of the naval air force personnel (includ- 
ing the Marine Corps) be enlisted men, 
was urged by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, chief of the Naval Air Service, 
before the Naval Affairs Committee 
recently. 

Naval officers, because of their train- 
ing in navigation are better suited to 
become aviators, Admiral Moffett said. 


FLAG STOP FOR AIR MAIL 

The Marine Corps aviation base at 
Quantico, Va., has been made a weather 
flag stop for air mail planes on the 
Eastern Air Transport Line through the 
National Capital. 

The sentry on night watch at the field 
will be equipped with a Very pistol and 
in event of word being received of bad 
weather to the north or south he will 
flag the pilot with a red star or series 
of red stars. 


PROMOTION OF FIELD MUSICS 

Washington, D. C.—Circular Letter 
No. 95 has some very welcome and long- 
awaited news for trumpeters and drum- 
mers in the Marine Corps. They may 
now be promoted to first class private, 
corporal, or sergeant. 

The insignia for field music privates 
first class, corporals, or sergeants will 
be the ordinary chevrons worn by the 
service in general, with the addition of 
a trumpet in the angle of each chevron. 
These chevrons will be worn on both 
sleeves of all coats, the overcoat, and the 


cotton and flannel shirts, with the mouth- 
piece of the trumpet to the front. 


NICARAGUAN CAMPAIGN MEDALS 
TO BE DISTRIBUTED 

The Bureau of Navigation has re- 
ceived from the United States Mint a 
shipment of the Second Nicaraguan 
Campaign Medals and their distribution 
to officers and men will begin at once. 

The Bureau and the Commission of 
Fine Arts have approved a design for the 
medal to commemorate the Yangtze 
Campaign, 1926 and 1927. The design 
represents the Temple of the Dragons 
at Shanghai, China. This medal will not 
be issued for about a year. 


TARGET PRACTICE 
During the year 15,556 officers and en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps fired the 
rifle qualification course, of which num- 
ber 14,436, or 92.8 per cent, qualified as 
“marksmen” or in a higher grade. This 
result shows an improvement over the 
previous year, when the percentage of 
qualifications was 91.2, 
The following table shows the quali- 
fications attained in each grade: 


3,268 
3,310 
1,120 


Six thousand one hundred and eleven 
officers and enlisted men fired the regular 
pistol qualification course; 5,350 of this 
number qualified. During the same 
period, 5,455 enlisted men fired the modi- 
fied pistol (short) course for training. 


AVIATION TRAINING 

Three officers completed the course at 
the Air Corps Tactical Schools, Langley 
Field, Va. 

One officer is assigned as instructor 
at the Marine Corps schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. 

Twenty-nine officers completed the 
course at the naval air station, Pensa- 
sola, Fla., and were designated “naval 
aviators,” and 20 officers are now tak- 
ing this course. 

Eleven enlisted men completed the 
course and were designated “naval avia- 
tion pilots,” and seventeen others are 
now under instruction, at Pensacola. 

Ninety-four enlisted men have com- 
pleted other special aviation courses. 

Forty-seven student reserve aviation 
pilots were assigned to active duty and 
flight training, of which 23 successfully 
completed the course, were commissioned 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, and were designated “naval 
aviators.” 

Eighteen recently commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants, Marine Corps Reserve, 
were assigned to active duty and flight 
training for one year. 


RARE AWARD FOR A. E. F. HEROES 
Washington, D. C.—The Washington 

Sunday Star Magazine recently carried 

a feature article on the proposed special 

badge of merit for World War heroes. 
General John J. Pershing was the first 

to stress the need for a special badge in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford | 

Se Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 58 
To read through 


the last few is- 
sues of the 
“Leatherneck” is 
a wonderful 
cheer, as from all 
parts of the 
world comes 
news of our scat- 
tered forces. The 
splendid coopera- 
tion of every 
portion of the 
great field as now 
represented in 


our excellent 
magazine must 
“Doc” Clifford be a big en- 
(Dawson Photo) couragement and 
inspiration to 


those who often in days gone by have 
really been at wit’s end to know how to 
suitably fill in and keep its pages up to 
date and readably worth while. To those 
who like myself read every copy from 
cover to cover it is especially encourag- 
ing to pass on through each issue and 
watch the interest now being manifested. 
The “Gazette” idea is a great improve 
ment in the latest numbers. The “Line- 
upon-Line” series of articles by Frank 
H. Rentfrow on the Marine Hymn still 
continue to be of greatest interest, and 
portray a large amount of study by the 
talented 


writer in addition to a very 
presentation of, hitherto unknown to 
many, historical facts in entertaining 


story form. The “Broadcast” gatherer 
not only gives us a combination of news 
showing a well-filled mail, but also an 
exhibition of handling the “all sorts” 
that is thoroughly and finely presented. 
“Briefing the News” also is a feature 
that must be welcomed by every reader 
of the doings at the outlying posts. 


The “Marine Corps Reserve” items 
maintain an interest far beyond per- 
sonnel of the Reserve itself, and will 


bring greater contacts as its contributors 
fill in their portion of space. “Marine 
Corps League” doings and news by our 
friend, Frank X. Lambert, is again of 
more than either local or even national! 
interest, in that it appeals to all who 
ever did “a hitch” and is thus a link that 
holds fast in its news and traditions all 
that makes the Corps boast true when 
declaring that “once a Marine, always.” 


“Sports” always claims its readers 
galore, and its pages are well thumbed 
and re-read, while the “Gyrene Gingles” 
and the pages of “Jokes” are read and 
quoted so much that I heard recently of 
a Marine saying that when he received 
his “Leatherneck” he would rather read 
those pages than eat, and they further 
stated “he’s so fat that his buddies want 
to know where he gets fed between meal- 
times?” I presume he keeps “Out of the 
Brig” and occasionally keeps warm while 
stoking “Galley Fires.” 

. 


I am given to understand that a Ma- 
rine recently returned from Honolulu 
burst out into wild rhyme on one occa 


sion while “on Post” in lovely Hawaii 


with the following effusion: 
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In the sentry box I stand, 

While it pours and rains without; 

And the hours slowly drag, one by one. 

Oh, the wind it howls and blows, 

Piercing both my hands and toes, 

Won't I thank my God when this 
watch is done! 


old 


Soon the Sergeant will be ‘round, 

Just to see if all is sound, 

And to see if all my orders I can say; 

Well, I'll fool him once again, 

‘Cause I know my orders when 

I am walking Post ’most nearly 
day. 

Oh, I wish that I were home, 

Never more the world to roam; 

When this hitch is done, I'll say that I 
am through. 

I have had enough of drill, 

And of duty I’ve my fill, 

Pretty soon will I be back again with 
you, 


every 


I believe that he again has shipped 
over and is still walking post. 
Private William J. Hughes, better 


known in some posts as “Billy,” is now 
in San Diego and if the volume of that 


splendid voice of his thrills the folks 
there as it has done elsewhere, then 
Billy will be in wide demand. I have 


not met any singers whose voices could 
fill the Lyceum at Parris Island, but 
Hughes had no difficulty in accommodat- 
ing himself to the big corners and spaces 
of the building as easily as though its 
acoustics were of the very best. I see 
that Quartermaster Sergeant John W. 
Knox, the founder of the “Legation 
Guard News” of Peking or Peiping, 
China, is also now in the land of Sun- 
shine and Flowers. He should be a very 
valuable assistance to the “Base Bulle- 
tin,” which, by the way, has certainly 
shown a wonderful improvement in its 
last two numbers. It has readopted the 
printed style in preference to the mimeo- 
graph and Lieutenant W. J. Stamperwith 
and his staff evidently intend making the 
weekly one of the best station issues on 
the West Coast. General Russell, the 
new commanding general, has received 
a splendid welcome to San Diego, and all 
activities of the Marine detachments in 
the southwest are determined that 1931 
shall be a year of exceptional merit. 
* * 

Captain Malcolm Campbell has this 
week hung up two new world’s records in 
speeding. His first was a record of over 
245 miles an hour in the giant Bluebird 
which he brought with him from Eng- 
land, and the second in a small four- 
cylinder machine which he drove at over 
93 miles per hour. Speaking of the race 
two days before, he is reported to have 
said that the “10 seconds with the giant 
racer was like an eternity,” and yet men 
will continue to take chances of a simi- 
lar character simply that they may ex 
ceed the other fellow’s record. To make 
records in a smaller way is enough for 
the average man, and I prefer to take 
the lines once written by John Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia, who said: 

“Whoever stands firm and looks ahead 
may climb many a mile farther on if he 
properly husbands his power, perseveres, 
and does not overdo his strength. There 
is so much to be done, and each day is 
a gift that we must try to make use of 
for some good purpose. That old, small, 
wooden tablet with its five Latin words, 


‘No day without a line,’ beckons on- 
ward.” 
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THE FAMILY HOSPITAL, QUANTICO, 
VIRGINIA 

The Family Hospital, Quantico, Va., 
is an institution providing families of 
officers and enlisted men who are mem 
bers of the Family Hospital Association 
excellent treatment at low cost. It is 
supported by monthly dues, hospital! 
charges and donations. 

Non-members of the Association may 
receive treatment and civilian families 
are admitted in an emergency, but such 
cases have charges corresponding with 
civilian hospitals. 

Full details may be obtained from Cap 
tain R. Hayden (MC), U. S. N., presi 
dent of the Family Hospital Council, or 
First Lieutenant L. O. Whitaker, U. S. 
M. C., secretary and treasurer. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL, QUANTICO 

The cause of educational enlightment 
is by no means being neglected at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. The 
Post Children’s School began its opera- 
tions for this term on September the 
fifteenth last, with a record enrollment 
of approximately two hundred pupils, 
ranging from the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. 

The teachers composing the faculty of 
the school are as follows: Kindergarten, 
Miss Louise Bland; first grade, Miss 
Sadye Ashwell; second grade, Miss Ber- 
nice Wilkins; third grade, Miss Dorothy 
Townshend; fourth, Miss Hazel Farrar; 
fifth and sixth grades, Mrs. Anne Price; 
seventh and eighth, Miss Louise Medley. 
Miss Bernice Wilkins also acts in the 
capacity of principal of the school. 

The very able organization of the 
Parent-Teachers Association, with Lieu 
tenant Colonel J. R. Henly as president, 
is doing much to promote the welfare of 
the school and its various activities. 

In addition to the grade school this 
year, for the first time, the first year of 
high school work is being offered to the 
more advanced pupils. The teaching staff 
includes the following officer and offi- 
cers’ wives: Mrs. E. E. Hall, Latin; Mrs. 
Blythe Jones, history; Lieutenant R. F. 


Crist, mathematics; Mrs. Frank June, 
English. 
The course of study used in both 


grades and high school closely follow 
those used in the District of Columbia 
and Virginia schools. All of the teach- 
ers employed in any teaching capacity 
hold degrees either from _ standard 
teachers’ colleges or universities. 

The school board consists of: 

Brigadier General R. C. Berkeley, 
president. 

Major Karl I. Buse, secretary. 

Captain Richard S. Jeschke, treasurer. 
. Marine Gunner Thomas Quigley, mem- 
er. 

Mrs. J. F. S. Norris, member. 

Mrs. Elmer Hall, member. 


CORPORAL ELWIN G. BONNER, 
U. S. M. C. R. 

In the December, 1930, number 
of “The Leatherneck” we ran a 
notice asking for the whereabouts 
of the above mentioned man, with- 
out result. His mother has again 
requested that we attempt to lo- 
cate him through our readers and 
if anyone knows where he is, please 
communicate with her at once. Her 
name and address: Mrs. G. W. 
Bonner, Leroy, Minn. 
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The Mystery of the U.S.S. 


THE recent receipt of a letter from an 

Ex-Marine, relative to the total loss 
without trace in any form of the U. S. S. 
“Cyclops,” a Navy collier, in March, 
1918, has again caused the Navy Depart- 
ment to be actively confronted with the 
solving of one of the most baffling 
nysteries ever brought about by the 
vagaries of the sea and the ships and 
men that sail upon its ever restless 
bosom. 

Records have it that the “Cyclops,” 
fuel ship of the Naval Overseas Trans- 
portation Service, of 19,360 tons dis- 
placement, and built by William Cramp 
& Sons, Philadelphia, at a contract price 
of $822,500.00, was launched on 7 May, 
1910, and duly commissioned on 7 No 
vember, 1910. Her overall length was 
542 feet; beam 65 feet; engines, two 
vertical triple expansion, with an indi- 
cated horsepower of 6,705, which gave 
the vessel, when loaded, a speed of 14.61 
knots. 

Prior to being assigned to the Naval 
Overseas Transportation Service, the 
“Cyclops” was operating with the Train 
Force of the Atlantic Fleet, with her 
base at Hampton Roads, Va. On her de- 
tachment from this duty on 9 January, 
1918, she was loading a cargo of coal, on 
completion of which work, she sailed for 
Bahia, Brazil, arriving without incident 
at that port on 22 January, 1918. Dis- 
charging this cargo, the “Cyclops” pro- 
ceeded to Rio de Janiero, arriving on 28 
January, 1918, and took aboard a com- 
mercial cargo comprising 10,800 tons of 
manganese ore. She then sailed on 16 
February, 1918, for Baltimore, Maryland, 
her course being via the Barbadoes, 
where she arrived on 3 March, 1918, and 
took on additional bunker coal, after 
which she departed for Baltimore, Md., 
on 4 March, 1918, where she was due to 
arrive on 13 March, 1918. 

The weather was fair and the sea calm 
when the “Cyclops” put out of Barbadoes 
on 4 March, 1918, with her cargo of Bra- 
zilian manganese ore, which was destined 
for the U. S. munitions plants in connec- 
tion with the treatment of steel for 
shells and ordnance equipment. She 
steamed below the Caribbean horizon in 
routine fashion and in spite of being 
equipped with a powerful radio trans 
mitter, the usual equipment of lifeboats 
and other emergency apparatus common 
to the seagoing vessel, she disappeare«l 
utterly from the contact of mankind, and 
except for the most recently uncovered 
clue, about which more will be said later 
in the article, nothing has ever been 
heard which has been verified as to the 
fate which overtook the vessel and crew, 
along with the passengers who were 
taking passage to the U. S., these being, 
in the main, naval personnel. 

The disappearance without trace of a 
vessel at sea in these modern times 
seems almost impossible due to the use 
of radio and frequent position reports 
yet the disappearance of the “Cyclops” 
in spite of such available measures con- 
stitutes the most baffling mystery ever 
to take place in the annals of the Navy. 
All attempts to locate some trace of the 
ship or her crew subsequently to her dis- 
appearance have proven unsuccessful, 
not even the finding of a trace of flotsam 
from the stricken ship having rewarded 
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By Lt. H. F. Breckel 
U.S.N.R. 


The U. S. S. “Cyclops,” lost at sea with 
all hands (309 lives) in March, 1918, 
without trace. 


the systematic and thorough search 
which vessels of the Navy made after the 
“Cyclops” became overdue at Baltimore. 
These vessels literally combed the sea 
along the course the vssel would have 
taken, while the waves of the radio also 
searched for her answering antenna 
without result. 

Many theories have been advanced as 
to the reason for the mystery, coupled 
with the unceasing flow of rumors that 
accompany such matters, but none have 
withstood investigation in the matter of 
verifying the cause of her loss. The 
Navy Department has quite thoroughly 
verified that there were no German sub- 
marines operating in the Western At- 
lantic at the time, and while there al- 
ways existed the possible chance en- 
counter of a floating mine, yet such 
cause would undoubtedly have left some 
trace afloat, and rendered it possible to 
utilize the radio in transmitting the usual 
distress call. In December, 1918, after 
the Armistice, every effort was made 
by the Navy and the Government to ob- 
tain information from German sources 
relative to the mysterious loss of the 
vessel. This information was also made 
the subject of a special investigation by 
all U. S. Naval Attaches throughout 
Europe with the result that the definite 
conclusion was made that neither Ger- 
man submarines nor mines were respon- 
sible for the disappearance. The only 
German information available regarding 
the loss of the “Cyclops” was that which 
emanated from American sources, which 
stated, “the ship left Barbadoes_ in 
March, 1918, and has not been heard of 
since.” 

The latest possible clue which has 
come to light was recently announced by 
the Navy Department where it was 
stated “that a letter had been received 
from an Ex-Sergeant of Marines resid- 
ing in California, who had, while visit- 
ing in San Antonio, Texas, obtained from 
a chance, anonymous acquaintance, a 
diary supposed to have been written by 
one of four German hired agents which 
contained information to the effect that 
the “Cyclops” had been dynamited on 
the high seas. Excerpts quoted from the 
diary told how charges of explosive had 
been set in the ship’s engine room, how 
the writer of the diary and one ac- 
complice had escaped in a small boat and 
were in turn rescued by a German ves- 
sel, and, finally, how they and the crew 


Twenty-five 


“Cyclops” 


of the latter had carefully destroyed 
every vestige and trace of the “Cyclops” 
and her crew and passengers, after the 
explosion.” 

Analysis of the possibilities attached 
to such procedure would account in some 
measure for the lack of radio transmis- 
sion from the “Cyclops,” due to the 
source of current for the radio genera- 
tors being destroyed. However, it 
seems very doubtful that destruction and 
elimination of every possible trace of 
flotsam such as woodwork, possibly boat 
parts, even bodies, etc., could be so thor- 
oughly carried out so as to not leave a 
trace of some sort. Of course sharks or 
fish would probably eliminate such bodies 
of the crew as may have come to the 
surface subsequently, but it seems that 
some trace must have been left in the 
form of debris somewhere. This would 
be the case if the ship disappeared as a 
result of the storm elements, but the 
weather reports at the time indicated no 
such possibility. 

It may be stated further that it was 
known that one of the two main engines 
of the “Cyclops” was damaged through 
some local cause, and that she was pro- 
ceeding at reduced speed, but, it is 
pointed out again, even though both en- 
gines were entirely disabled, it would 
not have had any effect on the ability of 
the radio operator to communicate by 
radio, unless the generators supplying 
the necessary current were also disabled. 
Of course, any explosion or accident in- 
volving all three of the double-ended 
boilers which supplied the essential 
steam for the generation of electrical 
current could easily bring about a con- 
dition which rendered it impossible to use 
the radio in reporting an accident or 
transmitting a plea for aid. 

Many are the rumors and stories which 
have been circulated affording supposed 
clues to this mysterious disappearance, 
yet all of them, including the latest 
based on the finding of the diary of the 
German, have thus far not stood up 
under thorough investigation and verifi- 
cation in the effort to determine just 
what fate did befall the doomed ship and 
her crew who were declared dead legally 
as of 14 June, 1918, and comprised the 
following personnel: 


Naval officers of the “Cyclops”..... 15 
Naval enlisted men of the crew.... 221 
Naval officers as passengers....... 6 
Naval enlisted men passengers.... 64 
U. S. Marines as passengers...... 2 
Total naval personnel ........ 308 

U. S. Consul at Rio de Janeiro tak- 

ing passage as a passenger...... 
Total number of lives lost..... 309 


That this huge vessel, along with this 
large number of persons, could be lost in 
modern times seems impossible yet the 
facts still confront us and we seem a 
long way off in the matter of verifying 
the cause of the mystery and the ulti- 
mate fate of ship and crew. Was she 
really destroyed as an act of enemy 
agents by explosion and every remaining 
trace of ship and crew meticulously de- 
stroyed; or was she the prey of one of 

(Continued on page 47) 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


as 


SHIPS 
What is the lure of tall ships, 
Wet with the ocean’s spray 
To make me leave the fireside 
Upon a wintry day? 


What is the lure of straight masts, 
Of prow, and beam, and spar? 

The creak and groan of winches, 
The scent of spice and tar? 

What is the lure of strong ships, 
The cargoes in the hold? 

The fruit and rugs from India 
Upon our markets sold? 


Perhaps it is the wild winds, 
The seas that sway and toss, 

The glamour of the of the tropic skies 
That hold the Southern Cross. 


The call of far, wild places 
Where stately ships can go, 
To jungle circled harbors, 
"Neath mountains capped with snow. 
What is the lure of tall ships, 
Wet with the ocean’s spray, 
To draw me from my fireside 
Out to the windswept quay? 


* 


+] Dear Fellows: 
There now, and 

| for no good rea 
son at all except 
that its a wom- 

an’s way to be 
wanting tochange 
| things, we've got 
the column all 
swapped around, 

and are going to 

start it out with 

a poem hereafter, 

providing  Lieu- 

tenant Hall, or 


you fellows don’t 
put up kick. 
And you pretty 
likely will, some of you anyhow, for men 
have quite a way of getting in the habit 
of having things done one way, and not 
wanting changes. Who was the novelist, 
or poet, or maybe psychologist (we are 
always forgetting important things like 
that), who said that woman’s unrest 
and desire of change had made men con- 
quer the far flung horizon’s of the world. 
Perhaps there is some truth in the state- 
ment. Just watch a man at home around 
house cleaning time. Such an upheaval 
to a woman is like a chance to watch the 
Giants, in a good stiff game on a hot 
afternoon is to a masculine baseball fan. 
But it’s all more or less mystifying to 
a man, and for a couple of weeks after- 
ward he will be running into tables set 
in unexpected places, and batting his 
head against the bookcase because it 
used to set on the other side of the 
room. Now that Admiral Byrd has ex 
plored the last far flung horizon, some 
other outlet for the outraged feelings 
of a man whose wife is house cleaning 
will have to be invented. Once a fellow. 
whose wife was slamming things around 
in the log cabin, could pick up a gun 
and a knapsack, and drift over and do 
some work on blazing the Oregon Trail 
Or attend a gold rush in California 


Lou Wylie 
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About the only thing with any lure left 
to him now is archaelogy. He can join 
up with the Museum of the American 
Indian here in New York, providing he 
can convince them he is any sort of a 
scientist, and go west and help wrest 
from Nevada, and Arizona, and New 
Mexico some of the secrets of the an 
cient civilization that lie locked in the 
glittering red heart of our desert 
country. 

Some of the secrets have already been 
found out, and so recently that its quite 
possible that a lot of you fellows, espe- 
cially you who are out in China, and 
Haiti, and even down in Nicaragua, have 
heard little or nothing about them. Mr. 
Louis Schellbach, who is presently over 
at the Museum of the American Indian. 
which, by the way, is at 155th Street and 
Broadway, Manhattan, is one chap who 
has done quite a bit of exploring in our 
desert country, and Mrs. Schellbach goes 
right along with him, which precludes 
any possibility of the house cleaning 
supposition applying to the Schellbachs. 
They go because they are interested in 
one of the most thrilling detective stories 
of modern times . . . the unraveling of 
clues that tell us about the people who 
lived in this country long before the 
Indians. These “Pueblos,” as t 
them, attained a high state of civiliza- 
tion thousands of years before Christ. 
and they carved spoons out of wood, and 
set them with turquoise, made beautiful 
pottery which they plated with silver, 
planted cotton, maize and squash, irri- 


ited the desert by building dams across 
rivers, and dwelt in groups of houses 
very much on the plan of our modern 


apartment houses. The body of one of 
the Pueblo girls, who lived at least 
2,000 years B. C. is on exhibit at the 
Museum. Although time and the dry 


desert climate have yellowed and atro- 
phied her body she is still a very beau 
tiful person, with slender, 
hands, an arrogant little nose, high fore 
head and a dainty chin. Wrapped about 
her as she sits in the museum show cass 
is a blanket woven of rabbit wool, her 
burial robe. 


“lat eratic 


But to get back to the subject of 
house cleaning, far flung horizons. 
women, and the change in this column, 
from which we seem to have wandered. 
If it gets past Lieutenant Hall, well... 
just set it down to the spring instinct 
in the female, which is making itself 
felt around this time of the year, and 
be thankful that you don’t happen to be 
close enough to be ealled in to help paint 
floors, yank down the “stoodeo” curtains. 
and do the numerous other odd jobs men 
are called in for when the female of the 
species gets the spring cleaning yen. 


* * 


What with the New York Times break 
ing out with an editorial on the subject 
of the U. S. Marine Corps Band, and a 
nifty one at that, and the 18th Infantry. 
U. S. A., carrying in their weekly news 
paper an excerpt from this column about 
our Thanksgiving dinner with them, and 
Sergeant (U. S. M. C.) Bambalier’s 
mince pies, well the Corps seems 
to be getting its share of publicity. 


* * 


And what with the flu, the chronic 
shortness of spending money (conveni 
ently blamed at this time on the finan 
cial depression) and a more or less 
prevalent yearning for our New Orleans 
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home, we haven't kept up with the Brig 
correspondence as much as we should 
and we are afraid that perhaps w 
haven't acknowledged receipt of th 
Christmas letter which we received fron 
First Sergeant Walter M. Cooke, of the 
Second Regiment, First Brigade, Hqs 
Co., Port au Prince. Sergeant Cook: 
remembered from a whole year ago that 
Doe Clifford, sensing that we were pretty 
lonely away up here and so far fron 
New Orleans, had suggested in his col 
umn that somebody give the “little gir] 
a big hand” as a certain New York 
blonde would say, by writing her. Ser 
geant Cooke’s letter was in the regula 
tion manner, with subject “Seasons 
Greetings from Shipmates in Haiti,” and 
the many good wishes that it contains 
certainly have helped us to carry on. 
Thanks, Sergeant, to you and all those 
included in your letter. The good wishes 
are appreciated. Thanks, Good Luck, 
and a long and an honorable service, 
with a happy landing at its end. 
x 

Scientists in Alaska, says the Literary 
Digest, have found bones of an anima! 
with a head like a camel and a body like 
a fish. That must have been the result 
of some prohibition experiment, if you 
ask us. 


Pvt. D. B. Ellis 

Second ieutenant R. H. McDowell, 
who has been on duty at the East Wing, 
has taken over Second Lieutenant W. E 
Dickey’s duties in this area, Lieutenant 
Dickey having been transferred to the 
East Wing. 

Captain H. S. 
Lieutenant G. K. 


MAIN STATION, PARRIS ISLAND 
By 
L 


and Second 
formerly from 


the recruit area, have been assigned t¢ 


duty at the Naval Prison. 

rousen, the Marine wh« 
won the Nicaraguan War, was attached 
to this area for a few days the first part 
f the month but became disgusted wit} 
he serenity of life on Parris Island and 


left for China on the 5th. 


Corporal Vearle .McKean, police ser 
geant, will be relieved of his duties her« 
he latter part of this month and will 
shove off on the 25th for Phila lelphia 
where he will attend the next class at 
the Quartermaster’s School of Adminis 
tration. 

Corporal J. D. Stuckey joined us from 
the Headquarters Company Barracks 
ind is now doing duty here as assistant 
lice sergeant. 

Privates S. E. Conway and W. D. 
Graves will leave the area this month 
for the Clerical and Mechanical Schools 
at Philadelphia. 

The sea strength of the Marine Corps 
was considerably augmented by the addi 
tion of 50 privates and 2 trumpeters who 
left for the Sea School on the 11th. 

Sergeant L. S. Demanche gets up one 
hour before reveille each day in order 
that he may have more time to “rest.” 
He contends this is highly beneficial to 
one’s health. Try it sometime and se¢ 
how much better it makes you feel. Ser- 
geant Harry D. Hill is the originator of 
this exercise and for full particulars get 
in touch with him. ; 


Do 


Since Corporal Andy Taczak has been 
paid off we are all wondering how Lieu- 
tenant Cramer is going to arrange for 
someone to straighten the dents in his 
car fenders. 
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CORPS LEAGU 
NEWS 


OUR introduction this month will take 

the furm of another appeal for a 
reasonable degree of cooperation on the 
part of detachment paymasters with the 
national paymaster. There seems to be 
a growing tendency to hold on to na- 
tional dues for an unreasonable time 
after they are received by local detach- 
ments. This haphazard way of doing 
business is not fair to National Head- 
quarters where unlimited hours of leisure 
are sacrificed by the officers in order 
that the various detachments might have 
the proper guidance and administration 
required to keep the League as a whole 
up to the proper standard. As we said 
before, you cannot run a national organi- 
zation on wind, so it is no more than fair 
to ask you to show a little more consider- 
ation for those who assume your obliga- 
tions and carry your burdens while you 
take the bows. 

And this being “grouch month,” we 
also pass the word to detachment chiefs 
of staff to loosen up on publicity items 
so the rest of the League will know that 
you have not passed out entirely. 

So, as the Marine said to the gob, 
“vou can’t stand there, sailor.” It’s your 
move. 


NEWARK MARINES TO MOTOR 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT 

By the time this article appears in 
print First Vice Commandant Albert 
Burg and Adjutant Leo (Steve) Brodie 
of Captain Burwell H. Clark Detachment 
of Newark, N. J., will probably be well 
on their way to the West Coast. The 
adventurous Leathernecks plan to make 
the round trip in Burg’s auto in five 
months, traveling leisurely and making 
many stop-overs in cities where there 
are League detachments to exchange 
greetings. A sort of a good will tour, as 
it were. Their schedule calls for an 
extended visit to Reno, Nevada. (That 
looks suspicious.) They will travel by 
way of Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, 
Montgomery, Memphis, Dallas, ete. 

The schedule is arranged to permit 
Brodie to be back in time to go to camp 
with the 19th Marine Corps Reserves, in 
which he is battalion sergeant major. 


COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT HON- 
ORED BY DETACHMENT NAMED 
FOR HIS FATHER 

In the course of the confusion of our 
news schedule for this column caused by 
our allotted space being given over 
mostly to chronicles of the National 
Convention in the December and January 
issues, an important item of news was 
crowded out and incidentally temporarily 
misplaced by your correspondent, who 
offers his humble apology to Theodore 
Roosevelt Detachment of Boston, Mass. 
However, news of this kind is never stale, 
so we offer it to you now in a gesture 
of contrition, quoting from the Boston 
Herald of Friday, Dec. 13th, 1930, which 
states: 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt of Porto 


By Frank X. Lambert 
National Chief of Staff 


Rico pleaded fervently last evening at a 
reception and dinner given in his honor 
by Governor Allen at the Hotel Statler 
for help to save the lives of 200,000 
Porto Rican school children and to in- 
sure them sufficient nourishment so that 
they will be physically able to receive 
the education that the island govern- 
ment is trying to give them. 

Augustus P. Loring, chairman of the 
committee, met Col. Roosevelt at the 


BILL HARTLAND SOUNDS OFF 
Editor, 

The Leatherneck. 

Dear Sir: 

My wife gave me a year’s sub- 
scription to “The Leatherneck” as 
one of my Christmas presents, and, 
needless to say, it is very much 
appreciated. 

The first thing I saw was a let- 
ter from my old friend, Ex-Gun- 
nery Sergeant Carl N. Knudson, 
now a bank guard in Minneapolis. 
No doubt he gathered a lot of ex- 
perience when we were on mail 
guard duty at Pocatello, Idaho, 
early in 1927. 

After reading about the Fourth 
Regiment in Shanghai it comes 
back to me quite vividly that times 
have changed since the days when 
we slept out there in bamboo 
shacks, had Shanghai under mar 
tial law and patrolled the streets 
in rain and mud. 

I was glad to see Glenn Huckaby 
in print again. And that reminds 
me—does anyone know what has 
become of my old bunkie, Rudy 
Benton, the smiling little two-fisted 
whiz that used to be the delight 
of the Shanghai fight fans and the 
woe of the British pugs? 

I would like to extend greetings 
and best wishes to my old friends 
in and out of the Marine Corps 
and particularly to Captain LeRoy 
P. Hunt, Lieutenant W. E. Burke, 
Captain John Wemple, Lieutenants 
Thornton and Girard, of the old 
“27th”; First Sergeant Martin, 
Gunnery Sergeant Paddy Kyne, 
First Sergeant Jefferson (whom I 
imagine is still on the “Mighty 
Mary”), and First Sergeant Will- 
iams of the old “25th.” 

(Signed) Ex-Cpl. Bill Hartland. 


Back Bay station as did a guard of honor 
from Theodore Roosevelt Detachment of 
the Marine Corps League. This is a 
national organization of U. S. Marines, 
past and present. The Boston unit is 
named for former President Roosevelt. 
At the close of the reception Comman- 
dant Deane Harding of the detachment 
offered Col. Roosevelt honorary member- 


ship in the organization, which the son 
of the camp namesake accepted with 
much appreciation. 

Commandant Harding administered the 
obligation, Col. Roosevelt and all the 
Marines, a number of them actually in 
service today, stood with upraised right 
hands and the entire body of guests 
standing. Sergt. L. W. Ferdinand, ser- 
geant at arms of the detachment, pre- 
sented the certificate of membership and 
Private John B. Hinckley, a present ac- 
tive service Marine, pinned the insignia 
on Col. Roosevelt’s coat. (Note: The 
Herald carried a two-column cut of 
Hinckley pinning on the insignia.) 


LASTER LANGE DETACHMENT OF 
WACO HELPS POLICE IN 
WAR ON CROOKS 
The following quotes an article in a 

Waco, Texas, newspaper: 

The services of twenty-five former 
Marines now living in Waco were ten- 
dered to the city of Waco—and accepted 
—Saturday, for special service with the 
police in putting down the present wave 
of petty burglaries and thefts, “in any 
way and at all times.” Although the 
offer had been accepted, F. W. de Friess, 
commandant of the Laster Lange De- 
tachment of the Marine Corps League, 
to which the Ex-Marines belong, said he 
had not been advised as to what .duty 
they would be assigned. 

Commandant de Friess conferred first 
with Mayor T. F. Bush, informing him 
that the detachment had decided to make 
the offer at a meeting Thursday night. 
Mayor Bush advised City Manager E. E. 
McAdams of the offer and sent de Friess 
to talk to Chief of Police Hollis Barron. 
De Friess said both the Mayor and chief 
of police were pleased with the offer. 

“You know, it’s not a bad idea,” Bar- 
ron said in his office Saturday afternoon. 
“T’ve always thought that if the Marines 
were sent into Chicago, or any other 
tough town, they’d clean it up in no 
time.” 


MARINE CREDITS THE CORPS WITH 
BUILDING FOUNDATION FOR 
FUTURE HAPPINESS 
The following letter, written to Na- 
tional Commandant W. Karl Lations 
from a successful business man in the 
West, a loyal Marine who holds a place 
in his heart for the Corps he served and 
is big enough to credit his old outfit with 
the aid it rendered in his success in life, 
has passed through my hands officially 
and while it was not meant for publica- 
tion, it contains such noble sentiment 
and rings so true of the character of a 
real man, I feel that it is no breach of con- 
fidence to pass it on to you, deleting the 
name of the writer and other personal 
comment and that you will be all the 
better for having read it. It reads in 

part: 

Have just arrived home. Spent sev- 
eral days in the Ozarks. Their beauty at 
this time of year is overpowering. Have 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Marine Corps Aviation 

RIOR to the year 1928, Marine Corps Aviation had been 

compelled to resort to almost superhuman efforts to obtain 
officer applicants for aviation duty. Pilots on duty with the 
aviation units had been instructed to “sell aviation” to likely 
material, and a list of eligible officers had been furnished for 
their guidance. In addition, a circular letter was mailed to 
every officer considered suitable for this specialty, and yet, in 
spite of this high pressure salesmanship, the result was nearly 
negligible as the number of pilots gained merely offset the 
normal attrition. 

Then came the long distance flights of Colonel Lindbergh, 
Admiral Byrd, and others, in 1928, and the situation changed 
immediately. Applications for aviation flight training re- 
ceived at Headquarters Marine Corps became an almost daily 
occurrence, and in two years the number of qualified pilots in 
the Marine Corps has increased from 50 in 1929 to 98 at the 
present time. As the authorized quota of pilots assigned to 
Marine Corps Aviation is 109, and there are at present 22 
students undergoing flight training, there is no doubt that this 
branch of the service will reach its authorized quota during 
the present year. It is not expected that any difficulty will be 
experienced in maintaining this authorized quota as for the 
past two years approximately 75% of the newly commissioned 
second lieutenants have applied for this duty, and in all prob- 
ability will continue to do so in the future. The airmindedness 
of the young men of today, based as it is on the modern trend 
toward flying as a mode of travel, will progress along with 
the increased interest in aviation activities, which at present 
has only just begun to materialize. 

The value of aviation to the Marine Corps is inestimable. 
Every demand so far made has been met with promptness and 
dispatch, even under the most difficult circumstances, and 
what it will do in the future rests solely upon the demands 
made necessary by situations that may arise. That this fact 
is realized by the young men just starting on their careers as 
Marine Corps officers is evidenced by the number of applica- 
tions made for this duty, and a point has been reached where 
only such applicants as can manifest a peculiar fitness for 
this specialty are selected for assignment to flight training in 
Marine Corps Aviation. 


Unsound Apples 


HIS morning’s paper carries a two-column story of a series 

of robberies committed by three men; which, in itself is not 
unusual. Neither are the pictures of two of the perpetrators. 
This story is prominently displayed on the front page because 
of the widespread activities of the robbers. It is given further 
prominence because all three men now detained by the local! 
police were recently discharged from the United States Ma- 
rine Corps; which is not flattering to the Corps. 


Although publicity of this sort is undesirable, it is not nearly 
so injurious to the Corps as may be supposed. Reporters have 
a good sense of news value. Long experience enables them to 
differentiate between the commonplace and the unusual. Every- 
one is familiar with Charles Dana’s definition of news: “If a 
dog bites a man it is not news, but if a man bites a dog, etc.” 
By virtue of the same reasoning, reporters realize that when a 
service man commits some crime or misdemeanor therein lies 
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certain news value. It is unusual; it has the quality of news 

Nevertheless it is a deplorable practice, for by similar logic 
when a Marine, or other service man, achieves some distinction 
in an honorable endeavor, there is but little mention made of 
his profession; for the popular opinion is that service men are 
supposed to act quickly in any emergency. They are tr: Hd 
to meet all situations, and facts bear out the statemenr =? 
they seldom fail. Any number of occasions are recorac. 
where service men have responded valiantly to emergencies: 
Fires, train wrecks, foundering ships, rescues from drowning, 
panics averted by their coolness, and a vast number of other 
instances. Each has been accomplished by service men, not 
once, but many times. Newspapers have carried the stories 
emblazoned on the front pages, and somewhere, perhaps, in 
the body of the story is the information disclosed that the 
hero of heroes were service men. The fact that they were 
is not remarkable; therefore it is not news. 


Although this injustice is not founded on prejudice, nor is 
it intended to belittle the character of our service, it does, in 
a Way, some small measure of harm. The public is ever more 
prone to listen to evil than good. And when stories of men 
who were unable to resist temptation are published, and the 
fact that they are service men, or former service men, is dis 
closed, a certain type of man will smack his lips and say, 
“Well that’s to be expected of a Marine.” 


Every broadminded person realizes that any organization of 
such magnitude as the Marine Corps cannot hope to keep out 
of its ranks an occasional thief. A like number of men of any 
other class would show no less percentage of dishonesty. But 
the point is this: Be the man a baker, a clerk, a plumber, or 
any other of the numerous trades or professians, the rest of 
his guild is not tainted by his actions. 


Neither should this be true of the services. The Marine 
Corps should not be condemned because of the knavery of a 
few. Possibly they tell us truly that one bad apple can con- 
taminate a barrel of sound ones; but, after all, Marines 
are not apples. 


Saving 
AVING does not mean the hoarding of money. Saving does 


mean the setting aside each month a part of what you earn, 
then putting this amount to work for you. 


There are many ways that this can be done. Perhaps the 
best known method for people of moderate income—either 
through fear or lack of knowledge of other methods—is the 
Savings Bank. People of means, and business corporations, 
use, principally, other mediums of investment, such as bonds, 
stocks, real estate or putting money back into their own busi- 
ness. All of these things accomplish the same purpose: they 
put money to work, keep it in circulation and add to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation. 


Much has been said and written during the past twelve 
months about the stock market and the money that has been 
made or lost on the Exchange. But bear this in mind—such 
money is made only by professional operators. There is no 
sure method to Get-Rich-Quick. Experience shows that more 
fortunes are made by systematic saving and the placing of 
money in sound investment securities than by speculating in 
stocks. A Marine is a professional soldier, not a professional 
stock speculator. 


Foreign service and sea duty afford men in the service an 
excellent opportunity to save. Select a reputable investment 
banking or bond house, in whom you can have confidence, and 
take your problems to them. They will advise you and help 
you save with safety. 

If you are interested in systematic saving, let us know. We 
will be glad to help you place your money in good hands. 


At Your Post Exchange 


LL you subscribers to The Leatherneck wishing to get 

extra copies to send home, or to read while a shipmate has 
borrowed yours, will in the future find copies on sale at your 
local post exchange. It has become necessary for us to dis- 
continue the sale of single copies other than through these 
exchanges. 

As has been customary in the past, all yearly subscriptions 
to yourself or to the folks at home should be sent direct to 
The Leatherneck. Or if you so desire, you may send these 
through our agent at your post or through your first sergeant. 
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THE YEAR Is 1787. The place is Phila 
delphia. The scene is Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s library. 

Bookcases, rising high, surround him, 
this homely philosopher, this student. in 
ventor and patriot. 

Franklin was no longer young. Ability 
to reach books on the higher shelves was 
a constant challenge. Necessity to him, 
indeed, was the inspiration of invention; 
and to defeat the problem of old age. he 
conceived and executed a “long arm!” 

This “long arm”—a wooden handle 
with two hinged clasps controlled by a 
simple pull of strings in the fingers—was 
extraordinarily simple. The invention 
was a sensation in its day. Men came 
hundreds of miles to inspect it, to watch 
Franklin demonstrate it in his library. 

Today, throughout the world, thow- 
sands of men are reaching for — and 
securing —the training and knowledge 
to master their present jobs and equip 
themselves for the opportunities ahead. 

From the Americas, from the Orient, 
from Europe and the far-away places of 
the earth, these men are using the “long 
arm” of enrolment with the Interna 
tional Correspondence Schools to reach 
the training they most need! 

Franklin devised the “long arm” to se- 
cure books he could not otherwise reach. 
These men, in many cases deprived by 
various circumstances of academic and 
cechnical training through ordinarily ac- 
cepted channels, find in I. C. S. enrolment 
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THE LONG 
ARM OF 


Specially posed by Franklin Bache Huntington, a direct descendent of Benjamin 
Franklin, in the Philadelphia library founded by Franklin. Some of the hooks 
with his autograph inscribed on the fly leaves. 


here were donated hy Franklin 


and instruction the expert tutelage and 
practical education needed to make good. 

Others, university trained, extend the 
reach of their experience by I. C. S. 
study. Its student body embraces the 
world, all classes of ambitious men. 

In its 40 years of existence, nearly 
4,000,000 men seeking training have 
reached to this Universal University. 
which today provides 241 standard 
courses and scores of special courses, 
covering practically every business, tech- 
nical and engineering subject. These 
courses are prepared and revised by 
more than 1500 authorities, each a recog- 
nized leader in his respective field. I. C. S. 
branch offices are maintained in many 
capital cities the world over. 


Observe the I. C.S. students in your 
own organization. If you do not already 
know them, it will be to your advantage 
to look them up, for you will realize 
that they are earnest students of your 
business and studying, in most cases, to 
make themselves more valuable in its 
conduct. 

By encouraging them, you will be mak- 
ing an important investment in your own 
present and future success! This is the 
reason that more than 2300 leading busi- 
ness organizations and 355 railroad com- 
panies have arranged with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to supply 
training for their employees. We will be 
pleased to mail, upon request, our book- 
let. “The Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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Thirty 


SUBTLE DISPARAGEMENT 

First Golfer (telling fish story): He 
was about as long as that last drive of 
yours. 

Second Golfer: Oh, really? 

F. G.: Yes, so I threw him back. 

—Military Persiflage. 

The burglar’s wife was in the witness 
box and prosecuting counsel was conduct- 
ing a Vigorous cross examination. 

“Madam, you are the wife of this 
man?” 

“You knew he was a burglar when 
you married him?” 

“How did you come to contract a 
matrimonial alliance with such a man?” 

“Well,” said the wit ness, s ircastically, 
“I was getting old and had to choose be- 
tween a lawyer and a burglar.” 

The cross examination ended right 
there.—Kablegram. 

Little Albert came home from school 
with a new book under his arm. “It’s 
a prize, Mother,” he said. “A _ prize? 
What for, dear?” “For natura! history. 
Teacher asked me how many legs an 
ostrich had and I said three.” “But an 
ostrich has two legs.” “I know that now, 
Mother, but the rest of the class said 
four; so I was nearest.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Why Wives Stay Put.—“My wife says 
if I don’t chuck golf, she'll leave me.” 

“I say—hard luck!” 

“Ye-es. I'll miss her.” 
London Opinion. 

“Then you deny,” said the magistrate, 
“that you were rude to the policeman 
when he asked to see your license?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the motorist. 
“All I said was that from what I could 
see of him I was sure his wife would be 
as a widow.” 

—American Motorist. 


Dowager: “Hello! Please reserve a 
box for four.” 

Voice on Telephone: “Sorry, Madam, 
but we only reserve boxes for one.” 

Dowager: “How strange! Isn’t this 
the Opera Hous se?” 

Voice on Telephone: “No, madame. 
This is the Brown Casket Company.” 

—Ex. 
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AN ERROR BY THE STORK 
“Mom,” said little Bobby, bursting into 
the house all out of breath, “there’s go- 
ing to be the devil to pay down at the 
grocer’s. His wife has got a baby girl 
and he’s had a ‘boy wanted’ sign in the 


window for a week.” 
—U.S. Navy Weekly. 


Mistress: Don’t you know you should 
always hand me letters and cards on a 
salver? 

Modern Maid: Of course, I knew. But 
I didn’t know you knew!—Selected. 


Sluggo—“Doc, I have lost a tooth.” 

upper incisor?” 

Sluggo—“No—a right hook to the 
chin.” 

Landlady: “There is a hole burnt in 
this sofa cover, and I expect you to pay 
for it.” 

New Lodger: “Certainly not, I don’t 
smoke, so you can’t blame me for it.” 

Landlady: “What impudence! You 
are the first lodger for three years who 
has refused to pay for that hole.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


Third Class: “Howja spell sense?” 
Chief: “Dollars and cents or horse 
sense ?” 

Third Class: “Well, like in ‘I ain’t 
seen him sense’.”—Ex. 


THE DEAR BOY 

Mistress to new French Nurse—“Did 
the children behave when you bathed 
them ?” 

French Nurse—“All *but ze biggest 
boy, and, mirableu! How he fight and 
kick and nearly tear ze face off me be- 
fore I could get him in.” 

Mistress—“Which biggest boy—we 
have only one boy and he’s only two 
years old?” 

Nurse—“Eet is no him at all, I mean. 
’Tis a boy who wears glasses an, has ze 
curly hair.” 

Mistress—“Boy! Boy! That’s not a 
boy! That’s my husband!”—The Cub. 

Mushie Mae: “Don’t you love driving 
on a moonlight night like this?” 

Cautious Cal: “Yeah, but I thought 
I’d wait until we got further out in the 
country.”—N 


In the middle of a high bridge a 
Scotchman prepared to get off the bus. 
He handed the conductor a nickel. 
“Ten cents, please,” said the conductor. 
“T’ll nae pay it,” said the Scotchman. 
“Then it will cost you a lot more,” 
yelled the conductor as he heaved 

Sandy’s suit case into the river. 
“Mon—Mon” groaned the Scotchman. 
“Ye not only rob me but you are drown- 
ing my youngest son.” 
—Bamboo Breezer. 


Old Gentleman (a little bit shocked): 
You're too young to swear! 

Willie (exasperated): An’ Mum says 
I’m too old to cry. What is a kid of my 
age to do when he hurts himself? 

—Everybody’s Weekly. 

Fire Warden (gruffly addressing blue- 
jacket campers)—“You fellahs need 
bringin’ up. I'll bet none of you ever 
have done a thing to prevent destruction 
of our vast forests.” 

Sea 2c (timidly)—‘“Sir, I’ve shot wood- 
peckers.”—Pearl Har ner Weekly. 


Lady (to waiter in station restaurant): 
“Did you say I had twenty minutes to 
wait or that it was twenty minutes to 
eight?” 

“Nayther. Oi said ye had twenty min- 
utes to ate, an’ that’s all ye did have. 
Yer train’s jist gone.” 

—Newport Recruit. 
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AT LAST 


Guide: “On our right we have the 
palatial home of Mr. Gould.” 

Old Lady: “John Jay Gould?” 

Guide: “No; Arthur Gould. And on 
the left is the residence of Mr. Vander- 
bilt.” 

Old Lady: “Cornelius Vanderbilt?” 

Guide: “No; Reginald Vanderbilt. And 
in front is the First Church of Christ.” 
(To old lady): “Now’s your chance!” 


Bo’s’n: “Drop that line and come 
here.” 

Boot: “The Captain might object.” 

Bo’s’n: “Why the Captain?” 

Boot: “He’s in the water at the other 
end.”—Sub-Base Ballast. 


First Marine: “Just think of all the 
lives that whiskey has wrecked.” 

Second Marine: “Yeah, and think of 
all the ships water has wrecked.” 

Her Mother: Do you always greet 
Ferdinand with a kiss when he comes 
home from work? 

Mrs. Snoops: Yes, always. How else 
could I find out if he’s been drinking? 

—Detroit News. 

Sam was charged with theft and his 
lawyer decided to put him on the wit- 
ness stand. 

“Sam, if you tell a lie you know what 
will happen, I suppose?” queried the 
judge. 

“Yas, suh,” replied Sam. “I'll go to 
Hades and burn for a long time.” 

“Quite right,” declared the judge. 
“And you know what will happen if you 
tell the truth?” 

“Yes, suh,” said Sam. “We lose de 
case!”’—Boston Transcript. 

A small boy asked his father how wars 
began. 

“Well,” said his father, “suppose that 
England quarreled with France——’ 

“But,” interrupted the mother, “Eng 
land mustn’t quarrel with France!” 

“IT know,” he answered, “but I am 
taking a hypothetical instance.” 

“You are misleading the child,” said 
the mother. 

“No, I am not,” he answered. 

“Yes, you are.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Ne.” 

“All right, Dad,” said the small boy, 
“IT think I know how wars begin.” 
—Pullman News. 
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ACCOMMODATING 


Sidebottom: What’s the trouble Jack? 

Topkick: I was disappointed in love. 

Sidebottom: Is that so! I thought 
you married Mable. 

Topkick: I did—Base Bulletin. 

Golfer (to boy): “If you laugh at me 
again I’ll knock your head off.” 

Caddy: “Haw! Haw! Haw! You 
wouldn’t know what club to use.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


Kjerulf—You mean to say you were 
not at your own daughter’s wedding? 
Where were you? 

Bjscz—I was looking for a job for the 
groom.—Pathfinder. 


Health bulletin says the average baby 
can be kept for $2 a week. The retail 
jewelers should not let this statement go 
unchallenged. 

—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Applicant (to magistrate)—I want 
some advice about my husband, sir. He 
left me twenty-five years ago and I ain’t 
seen him since. 

Magistrate—Well? 

Applicant—What about me ’aving a 
separation ?—Tit-Bits. 


“Do you like meat balls?” 
“I don’t know. I never attended any.” 
Spick: “Let’s give the bride a shower.” 
Bruno: “Okay, I'll bring the soap.” 
—Rope Yarn, U. S. Navy Weekly. 
Nurse—“Yes, Johnny, the doctor 
brought twins.” 
Johnny—“Gee, that’s what we get for 
having a specialist.’—True Confessions. 
Illustrious Goat: “Sir, what are the 
holes in the board for?” 
Instructor: “Those are knot holes.” 
I. G. (after consideration): “Well, sir, 
if they are not holes, what are —_ ay 
ox. 


Teacher: “Give the principal parts of 
the verb swim.” 

Pupil: “Swim, swam, swum.” 

Teacher: “Now give the principal 
parts of dim.” 

Pupil: “Say, are you trying to kid 
me ?"’—Belmont Sentinel. 
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HIS FIRST FLIGHT 


A darkey private was thrown from his 
mount recently at Ft. Benning and went 
sailing through the air. A _ telephone 
pole into which he crashed headlong ter- 
minated his flight. 

“Great Scott, man,” exclaimed an offi- 
cer helping the recent flyer to his feet, 
“aren’t you killed?” 

“No sar,” said the dusky soldier, “ah 
guess that post must’a broke my fall.” 

—Contributed. 


“My boy,” said the business man to his 
son, “there are two things that are 
vitally necessary if you are to succeed in 
business. 

“What are they, dad?” 

“Honesty and sagacity.” 

“What is honesty?” 

“Always—no matter what happens, 
nor how adversely it may affect you— 
always keep your word once you have 
given it.” 

“And sagacity ?” 

“Never give it.”—Montreal Star. 


The cameraman went to Africa for 
big game photographs. One of his com- 
panions was chased by a lion. As the 
man sprinted he heard a shout and he 
looked hopefully toward the _ thicket 
whence the sound came. It was the 
cameraman who came forth ready for 
pictures. “Hold on there,” he shouted, 
“you’re too far ahead of the lion, I can’t 
get you both in!”—Boys’ Life. 


“Are you engaged to Herbert?” 
“Heavens, no! I’ve just got an option 
on him.”—Newport Recruit. 


Doctor—How is it the little boy is not 
suffering from food poison if his father 
and mother are ill? 

3oy—I was naughty yesterday and had 
to go to bed without supper. 

—Kasper, Stockholm. 


Caller—-When is the best time to see 
Mr. Smith? 

Stenographer—That’s hard to say. 
He’s grouchy before he has his lunch and 
afterward he has indigestion. 

—Pathfinder. 


Gob: “Say, sargint, I think we've un- 
covered an ancient city.” 

Marine: “That's jake wit me; keep 
digging until you find a saloon, and then 
call me.” 

Perkins: “That cigar was never meant 
for such smoking.” 

Jenkins (behind the smoke screen): 
“No? What do you suppose it was made 
for then?” 

“Sky-writing.”—U. S. Navy Weekly. 
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FROM THE SHORES OF FIFTY- 
SECOND STREET 
By William McK. Fleming, 
304th Co., U. S. M. C. R. 


The Second Battalion’s N. Y. N. M.’s 


first official ceremonies for the year 1931 
took place on Tuesday, January 27th, at 
the armory. The auspicious occasion 
called for the presence of Major General 
Franklin W. Ward, U. S. A. R., Adjutant 
General of New York State, who unfor 
tunately was unable to attend because of 
illness. Colonel Wm. A. Taylor, U. S. 
A. R.. attended in his stead and dis- 
played great interest in the proceedings 
of the evening. 

The activities began with an inspec- 
tion of the entire battalion by the 
Colonel, escorted by officials of the Naval 
Reserve and other military and civilian 
dignitaries. Immediately after this, the 
sailors performed their familiar physical 
drill under arms. Then there were the 
final heats for the winners of previous 
athletic endeavors. But most spectacular 
of the nautical functions, was the minia- 
ture of the U. S. S. “Fox” which banged 
away in the dark until it scored a bull at 
six o’clock on an enemy plane. 

Called upon to participate as an indi- 
vidual unit, the 304th Marine Company 
had on previous occasions enacted sham 
battles, close order drills, silent manuals 
and what not. Lieutenant Mark F. Kes- 
senich, C. O., sought to present some- 
thing different and had his men put on 
a formal guard mount, remembering, no 
doubt, that back in 1928 it was the 
Brooklyn Reservists who “showed how” 
in that particular maneuvre at Quantico, 
Va. Lieutenant Kessenich acted as re 
viewing officer, while First Sergeant 
Maus and Sergeant Wood enacted adju- 
tant and sergeant major respectively, 
with Gunnery Sergeant Lopez com- 
mander of the guard. All the move- 
ments were distinct and snappy and de- 
spite the fact we had quite a few new 
men in the ranks, it went over with a 
bang, everything being executed flaw- 
lessly. No wonder then that the triumph- 
ant Leathernecks marched off the floor 
with such an apparent pride on their 
splendid performance! The applause ac- 
corded them was louder than that be- 
stowed upon Benito by his native fol 
lowers. 

The programme required the battalion 
to assemble once more for presentation 
of medals for attendance at drills, 
cruises, etc. As usual, the 304th Com 
pany had a good-sized representation, 
with the rewarded Gyrenes in this in- 
stance being: Ist Sgt. William F. Maus, 
Set. Theodore R. Heiser, Sgt. James M. 
Stenhouse, Cpl. John F. Cafferty, Cpl. 
Frank T. Hassett, Cpl. Joseph A. Malloy, 
Pfe. William McK. Fleming, Pvt. Joseph 

J. Masserwitch, and Pvt. John D. O’Geary. 
The top was in charge of this detail and 
conducted it most worthily. The cere- 
monies were concluded with the playing 
of the Star Spangled Banner with Old 
Glory flying in the breeze (brilliant and 
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inspiring in a erystalized spotlight) and 
evening parade. 

Those who deemed their evening still 
incomplete lingered for a few waltzes as 
interpreted by Shannon’s Military Band. 

* * 


Some of you might remember we once 
had a paragraph about brothers in the 
outfit some issues back. Well, to com- 
plete the records, let it be stated here 
that that distinction is still claimed by 
Company 304. In this company we have 
the Anderson, Lopez, Nichols and Terry 
brothers. And if the esteemed type- 
setter will permit us to ramble on, we 
will take advantage thereof to remind 
you that we also have a few patriotic 


MAJOR MORSE THANKS 
Editor, 
The Leatherneck, 
My Dear Sir:- 

Will you be so kind as to publish 
in “The Leatherneck” my sincere 
appreciation and thanks to the offi- 
cers and men of the Central Re- 
serve Area and the Central Re 
cruiting Division, who so kindly 
presented me with a_ beautiful 
white gold wrist watch upon my 
detachment from that command on 
15 December, 1930. I should 
greatly like to write a letter of 
appreciation and thanks to each 
officer and man who had a part in 
the gift, but as that would be im- 
possible, I am taking this way to 
convey my thanks to them. 

My tour of duty with the Re- 
serves and Recruiting, extending 
over a period of nearly three years, 
has been a most pleasant one to 
me. I cannot speak too highly of 
the splendid spirit and faithful 
effort on the part of the officers 
and men of the Reserves of the 
Central Reserve Area. I have 
been with them constantly during 
their armory training and two 
summer training periods at Quan- 
tico and one at Great Lakes. 
have had a splendid opportunity to 
study their points of strength and 
weakness, and to arrive at a fair 
estimate of their value to the regu- 
lar Marine Corps and the country 
at large. I believe that the time 
and expense spent in the training 
and organization of these Reserves 
in time of peace will be amply re- 
paid by their readiness and value 
in time of war. 

In conclusion I desire to express 
my sincere appreciation for the 
assistance given me by the officers 
and men of the Central Reserve 
Area and the Central Recruiting 
Division during my period of duty 
with them. 

(Signed) EDMOND H. MORSE, 
Major, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Battleship Divisions Ma 
rine Officer. 
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names, i. e., “Theodore Roosevelt” Hei- 
ser, George “William Harrison,” “Will- 
iam McKinley” Fleming. 

* 


The armory cat wanted to know if we 
heard about the bully who was always 
beating up some fellow smaller than 
himself but who one day met with a 
beautiful shellacking. It seems he picked 
on a Marine thinking he was a Postal! 
Telegraph messenger. 

x 

Among the things we'd like to call 
your attention to are the following: 
“Semper Fidelis,” a ballad on the 
Gyrenes by John Culnan (Avondale 
Press). . The January issue of the 
Literary Digest wherein is published 
some Nicaragua data. If you have 
anything you'd like to see included in 
these company articles let’s have it... . 
Supply Sergeant Heiser was afraid he'd 
have to give us more headgear after we 
discovered that our readers include none 
other than “Mother” Underhill (which 
is a thrill akin to receiving a medal). 

There is a march called “Uncle 
Sam’s Marines.” . Those rough char- 
coal sketches by Captain Thomason, if 
scrutinized carefully, will reveal abso- 
lute accuracy and perfection as to uni- 
— details (for instance, buttons, gear, 
etc). 


WHAT OUR “OLD TIMERS 
ARE DOING 


Most of you have read of the recent 
activities of the Soviets in dumping 
wheat, manganese, and other products 
on the American market, but did you 
know that the consul for the American 
Manganese Producers Association, one 
of the companies that are putting up 
such a fight against this unfair compe- 
tition, includes a Marine? In fact, this 
Marine has been designated general con- 
sul for the Joint Conference Against 
Unfair Russian Competition, which in- 
cludes practically every American in 
dustry affected by Russian dumping. His 
name is B. S. Barron, of the Marine 
Corps Reserve and the law firm of Bar- 
ron, Rice and Rockmore, New York City. 
He saw active service with the Marines 
in France during the war. 

As this is written, Mr. Barron has pre- 
pared and submitted to the Treasury 
Department of the United States his 
first brief with reference to the manga- 
nese situation, and is hopeful that his 
efforts will result in an embargo against 
the importation of Soviet ore. 

The battle is waged by him practically 
single-handed against Russia and in 
favor of American Industry and Ameri- 
can Labor, and is being fought in typical 
Marine Corps fashion—by hitting hard 
and shooting straight. 

Mr. Barron is also President of the 
New York Chapter of the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officer’s Association, and is 
vitally interested in all Reserve matters. 
He has spent considerable time, money 


(Continued on page 39) 
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MORE ABOUT THE YORKTOWN 
ARCHERS 


Last month we published a few meagre 
details concerning the Marine Archery 
Team at Yorktown, Virginia. “Meagre” 
because we had to get them from 
rumors, a dog-eared letter, and a news- 
paper clipping. Now, however, we have 
been able to extract the whole story 
from the instigator himself, First Ser- 
geant J. D. Bellera, and we think you'll 
agree it’s an interesting one. 

If you don’t think big game can be 
killed with a bow and arrows, just listen 
to this: “Been on a hunting trip to 
Canada and Maine; also spent three 
weeks in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. Had fairly good luck—two bucks 
and a doe, not counting the small game, 
which was plentiful.” Them words were 
uttered by none other than Bellera him- 
self and he can prove them. Shades of 
Robin Hood! Boy, if we could do that 
we'd never get over patting ourself on 
the hump in our back induced by the 
sport of hunting letters on a typewriter. 
And notice the way he says “Had fairly 
good luck!” Wonder what he’d bring 
home if his luck was really good! 

But to get down to business. Archery 
is a new sport as far as Marines are 
concerned, the only organized team be- 
ing at the Marine Barracks at Yorktown. 
No doubt there are many other Marines 
who are intensely interested in the an- 
cient sport elsewhere in the Corps, but it 
took the initiative of a Bellera to brave 
the initial criticism and break the ice for 
a whole command to fall into the pond 
of archery enthusiasm. 

The whole thing in a nutshell is that 
archery has been in Bellera’s family for 
a good many generations. Both his 
mother and father were considered good 
in their time and it naturally followed 
that they saw to it that he received his 
instruction with the long bow early in 
life. Most of us have longed to be In- 
dians or Robin Hoods at one time or 
another in our ‘teens and it must have 
been very gratifying to him to have such 
good instructors. 

Sergeant Bellera has three bows at 
present. He uses one for hunting small 
game, one for shooting fish, and one fcr 
matches. He tells us that there are all 
kinds, shapes and sizes of bows and ar- 
rows, just as there are all kinds of rifles 
and ammunition. 

The primary object in developing a 
Marine Archery Team at Yorktown was 
that, due to the isolation of the post, it 
was practically unknown that Marines 
were stationed there. A study of the 
activities in and around Yorktown 
brought to light that baseball and 
archery were the two primary games 
being played, and with the object of 
participating in both a good baseball 
team and a “fairly” good archery team 


were formed. Both have served their 
purpose well. The Marines have been 
brought into closer contact with civilian 
clubs and social organizations, socially 
as well as competitively. When one 
considers that the two teams have been 
organized but a year, it is amazing to 
learn that, in spite of the heavy sched- 
ules carried out during season, there is 
a constant demand for post-season games 
and archery matches. 

Bellera is both coach and trainer for 
the archery team. The coaching comes 
on the firing line and the training on the 
sand pit, chin bars, and other devices 
that they use to develop the muscles of 
the back, shoulders and arms. 

The team is equipped with six-foot 
long bows, with fiber backing, and made 
of lemon wood, with a seventy-pound 
pull at twenty inches. A beginner gen- 
erally starts out with a _ thirty-pound 
pull bow, and with about six months 
practice he should be able to handle the 
six-foot bow. 

It takes strong arm and back muscles 
to pull the big bows and one has to be 
pretty well developed to hold out for a 
full match of a hundred fifty or two 
hundred shots. 

Good bows are very expensive, running 
from $20.00 to $150.00 each. The team 
is equipped with the Stemmler Long 
Bow, costing $20.00 each wholesale. 

But the main thing in archery shoot- 
ing is the arrows, just like good ammu- 
nition on a rifle team; in fact, it would 
not be overstating to say that the ar- 
rows are everything. They must be of 
the very best material, perfectly made, 
and well balanced according to the pull 
and weight of the bow one uses. There 
are about two hundred different kinds of 
arrows. In the team matches they use 
the select Norwegian pine matched ar- 
rows, ferrule headed, priced at $15.00 a 
dozen. 

The full equipment of an archer con- 
sists of a bow, arrows, finger tips, wrist 
guard, and a quiver. 

The range itself is built just like any 
rifle or pistol range, with the number of 
targets one wants to use, butts, and fir- 
ing lines measured in yards, from thirty 
to one hundred fifty. The targets are 
made of straw, are four feet in diameter, 
with a nine-inch bull’s eye, and 7-5-3-1 
rings. The rings are about four and 
one-half inches apart. A fairly good 
shot will keep inside the five ring up to 
the sixty-yard range; at thirty or forty 
yards he should never get out of the 
seven ring. 

The butts have to be built of sand so 
that arrows that miss the target won’t 
break. The penetration of a seventy- 
pound bow at sixty yards with a small 
broad-head arrow is much more than 
the Colt .45 pistol. The bow will drive 
the small broad-head clear through a 
bale of hay, whereas the Colt .45 won’t. 


Of course, the hitting power is all in 
favor of the Colt, but for penetration it 
takes a back seat in comparison with the 
bow. 

To date, the team has shot in five 
matches. They lost the first by a close 
margin and the last four by a big ma- 
jority over teams that have been shoot- 
ing archery for fifteen years, in fact, 
they now hold two wins over the team 
that beat them the first game. Which 
all goes to show what a little practice 
and a little experience will do, at least 
with Marines. 

First Sergeant Bellera holds high score 
in hits and points in all the matches 
shot, having made an amateur record 
with a flight shot of 302 yards. The 
man that is crowding him pretty hard 
for first place is Mr. Barclay of Ye 
Powhatan Archery Club, Newport News, 
who is three hits and nine points down 
on him. This man was on the state 
championship team three years and also 
holds the Peninsula League records for 
1926-27-28 and ’29, but Bellera seems 
confident that when they shoot the big 
matches on the long ranges this spring 
that he will be his meat. 

It should be said in passing that the 
long ranges upset most archers. Bellera 
is confident that the team that goes into 
the field this year from Yorktown will 
make some of the teams that have been 
sliding along without much competition 
for years sit up and take notice and it 
is with a great deal of interested en- 
thusiasm that we await the final verdict. 

Many of our readers, no doubt, do 
not know the numbers of arrows shot 
at each range nor the names of the vari- 
ous “rounds.” If not, they will find the 
information appended below: 

The Double York Round consists of 
the following: 

144 arrows at 100 yards. 

96 arrows at 80 yards. 
48 arrows at 60 yards. 

The Double American Round consists 
of the following: 

60 arrows at 60 yards. 

60 arrows at 50 yards. 

60 arrows at 40 yards. 

The Team Round for men consists of 
96 arrows at 60 yards. 

The Flight Shoot of men consists of 
three shots, not necessarily with differ- 
ent arrows. 

Pa Double National Round consists 
of: 

96 arrows at 60 yards. 

48 arrows at 50 yards. 

Pa Double Columbia Round consists 
of: 
48 arrows at 50 yards. 
48 arrows at 40 yards. 
48 arrows at 30 yards. 
The Clout Match consists of: 
18 arrows at 150 yards. 
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SAN DIEGO MARINES COP 
BASKETBALL CROWN 


By Cpl. Cliff House 


For the fourth consecutive year the 
San Diego Marine Corps Base quintet 
forced its way to the Eleventh Naval 
District championship, winning 11 games 
and dropping only one. Like many other 
championship teams it met trouble when 
less expected and began to show the full 
dimension of its skill when it needed the 
vital games that would settle the race. 
With 6 easy victories all won by large 
scores nesting on their record, the Ma- 
rines were knocked from their perch of 
over-confidence and the league leader- 
ship by Naval Air, 23 to 18, in the big- 
gest upset of the league schedule. 
Things did not look very favorable for 
the Marines, the U. S. S. “Omaha” five 
remained the only undefeated team with 
10 victories, and were determined to cut 
loose from the onerous task of being 
runners-up all of the time—or nearly 
runners-up. Followers of the league 
began to allot the “Omaha” the crown, 
figuring Naval Air beat the Marines and 
the “Omaha” easily defeated Naval Air, 
but the Marines did not regard the out- 
come a question subject to debate, and 
handed the “Omaha” a 42 to 25 drubbing 
with every man on the team giving a 
fine exhibit of basketball, sending both 
teams in a tie for league leadership. 
Their 37 to 9 victory in the play-off tilt 
was clean-cut and their superiority pro- 
nounced. When the Marines got ahead 
they continued to keep going ahead, with 
Jean Neil, Craig and Thompson sharing 
the fireworks. 

This makes the third consecutive 
basketball crown won under the coach- 
ing of Johnny Blewett, whose coaching 
ability has been steadily consistent and 
successful in all athletic fields. He 


handled his players well and his suc- 
cess was foreshadowed by the skill of 
his men, which increased the longer he 
It is with much 


associated with them. 
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regret the Marines in San Diego and 
elsewhere who have served with Johnny 
Blewett see him leave and join in to 
wish him all the success in the world. 


MARINES (37) “OMAHA” (9) 


Trees (2) Hunter 
Thompson (9)..... _ SS (5) Hicks 
Craig (1) Reber 
Neil Johnson 
Substitutes: Marines—Price (1) for 
Thompson, Thompson for Schmidt. 
“Omaha”—Woodin (1) for Hunter, 


Smith for Johnson, Yeingst for Linen. 
MARINES (42) . “OMAHA” (25) 


Thompson (9)..... ree (3) Hicks 

Trees | (9) Hunter 

Craig 

Neil (8) Reber 

Substitutes: None. 


RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAMS, 39TH 
COMPANY, PEIPING, CHINA 

In Peiping, China, prior to 1930, it had 
been the custom to fire the Inter-Com- 
pany Rifle and Pistol Matches over the 
regular Army course. But with the ad- 
vent of 1930 the firing was designated 
to be that of the National Match Course. 
Always a keen spirit of rivalry has ex- 
isted for supremacy with both rifle and 
pistol. With the advent of a new course 
to be fired, particularly with the usual 
upsets at the 1000-yard line, it was a 
great honor to be the first company to 
win the trophy, and not to be belittled, 
the pistol squad came through with an- 
other victory. 

The teams were very fortunate to have 
Sergeant “Jocko” Liell for instructor and 
coach. “Jocko” is one of the old timers 
in team shooting and was able to give 
the younger aspirants much-needed dope. 

Along with the team was “Company 
Spirit.” The “Old Thirty-ninth Com- 
pany” has held and maintained for many 
years the record of being the best com- 
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39TH COMPANY RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAM, PEIPING, CHINA 


Standing, left to right: Cpl. Steele (R), Cpl. Campbell (R), Pfc. Montgomery (R), 

Set. Redden (R), Sgt. Cox (R), Cpl. Jackson (P & Alt. R), Pvt. Muesing (R & P). 

Sitting, left to right: Sgt. Johnson (P), Ist Sgt. Booker (Alt. R), Sgt. Liell (P) 

(Team Coach for Rifle and Pistol Teams), Captain Richard Livingston, our “Skipper,” 

Second Lieutenant Richard P. Ross, Jr., Executive Officer, Sgt. Trax (R & P), the 
captain of both teams, and Sgt. Bender (R). 
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pany in Peiping and all men coming to 
the station try to get into it. However, 
the rifle and pistol teams were not the 
only winning teams from the 39th dur- 
ing 1930. We also rang up a score of 
victories in athletics. 

In our “Skipper” and “Exec,” both of 
whom are proud of the company’s record 
for 1930, we have found plenty of in- 
spiration and, although the company will 
lose quite a large number of men in 
1931, they will remain to instill the win- 
ning spirit. 


SECOND BATTALION, CAPE HAI- 
TIAN, WINS IN RIFLE SHOOT 

The rifle team of the Second Battalion, 
Second Regiment, from Cape Haitian, 
defeated the First Battalion team of Port 
au Prince by four points in a closely con- 
tested match on January 21, on the range 
just north of Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Second Lieutenant George O. Van 
Orden, 2nd Bn., son of Colonel George 
Van Orden, retired, made high score, and 
at two hundred yards rapid fire made the 
only “possible.” Sergeant James M. 
Suttka, 2nd Bn., won second place, and 
Sergeant Glenn O. Seider, ist Bn., was 
third. 

On the following day the First Bat- 
talion reversed matters in the pistol 
match, winning by thirty-seven points. 
High man was Sergeant James M. 
Suttka, 2nd Bn., who seems to be as 
much at home with one weapon as with 
the other. Sergeant Claude N. Harris, 
Ist Bn., was second. 

The Marines now use the range built 
and maintained by the Garde d’Haiti, 
sharing it jointly with that organiza- 
tion. It is well constructed and planned; 
equipped with ten targets. Their former 
range lay upon land belonging to the 
Haitian Sugar Company, which firm re- 
cently declined to renew the lease be- 
cause it desired to cross this property 
with a pipe line and railroad to a wharf. 
The butts and 200-yard firing line, being 
on government property, are still in use, 
however, as a pistol range. This adjoins 
the Garde rifle range, so little incon- 
venience has resulted in the loss of the 
old land. Shooting is seaward to the 
west, and in the early morning the sun 
shines directly on the targets. There 
is normally very little trouble from the 
wind. 

In the rifle match, Brigade entered a 
team of new shooters from the Motor 
Transport Company, Signal Company, 
and Brigade Headquarters Company. 
These men, ably coached by Chief Marine 
Gunner William F. Holloway, Range 
Officer, did excellent work, but were out- 
distanced by the veterans of the two bat 
talions. Some of the scores follow: 

Rifle Match 
SF RF RF SF TI. 
200 200 300 600 
2nd Lieut. George 

O. Van Orden, 2nd 

Battalion ....... 46 50 47 90 233 
Sgt. Glenn O. Seider, 

First Battalion .. 43 46 42 94 225 
Pvt. William D. Kei- 

ler, B’gade Troops 38 47 44 75 204 
Final Scores 


Second Battalion, Cape Haitian... 1343 
First Battalion, Port au Prince... 1339 
1275 


N. B.—Shooting members of the Na- 
tional Match teams were ineligible to 
compete. 
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SHANGHAI SPORTS 
By First Lieut. C. D. Baylis 


Basketball 

December 1. The 28th Company won 
the championship of the First Battalion 
in basketball, when they defeated the 
25th Company in the deciding game— 
44 to 10. 

December 2. In the first game of the 
series for the regimental basketball 
championship, the 28th Company won 
from the 2lst Company—44 to 39. 

December 3. The Regimental basket- 
ball team defeated Kiangwan (Chinese) 
in a Foreign Y. M. C. A. basketball 
league game, 33 to 28. Sergeant Bishop 
and Private O’Connor starred for the 
Marines. 

December 4. The 28th Company 
romped all over the 21st Company at 
basketball to win the Regimental crown 
by the score of 43 to 27. The members 
of the winning team were: Sergeant 
Bishop, Trumpeter Daugherty and Pri- 
yates Brown, Sawdy, Graham and Gui- 
detti. Captain W. W. Ashurst com- 
mands the 28th Company; First Lieuten- 
ant M. L. Shively coached the basketball 
team. 

December 10. The Foreign Y. M. C. A. 
basketball team won from the Fourth 
Marines in a league game, 34 to 25. 

December 12. The 25th Company won 
at basketball from the U. S. S. “Luzon,” 
31-24. 

December 20. The Fourth Marines 
won from National University (Chinese) 
in a Foreign Y. M. C. A. league game 
by the score of 38 to 26. 

December 27. The Fourth Marines 
won from Labour University in a foreign 
Y. M. C. A. basketball league game, 
27-18. 

Boxing 

December 5. Regimental boxers on 
the card at the Auditorium were: “Red” 
Walsh, who earned a draw in his fight 
with Kid Yacko, Russian battler; Pri- 
vate Zavelitch, who was K.O.’d by Sea- 
man Knobby Hall, from H. M. S. “Cum- 
berland,” and Private Blackwood, Fourth 
Marines, who won from Marine Garside, 
H. M. S. “Cumberland.” 

Rugby 

December 6. Unable to secure rugger 
matches, the first and second teams of 
the Fourth Marines rugger squad staged 
a match at the Canidrome, resulting in a 
win for the first team, 3-0. 

December 13. The Fourth Marines 
lost to the Shanghai Interport team at 
the Stadium, 29-5. The Shanghai team 
was stronger than in former years, due 
to the induction of new players. The 
Marines were playing with but three 
regulars in the line-up, the balance of 
the team playing their first year of rug- 
ger, and with the experience of but two 
games behind them. The line-up of the 
Marines: Forwards — Mason, Alex, 
Byrne, Rothfuss, Kline, Traylor and H. 
A. Smith. Backs—Cogsdell (captain), 
Rasmussen, Swank, Lawless, Bridges, 
Townsley and Hahn. 

December 14. The Fourth Marines 
“C” team won from the Shanghai “C” 
team, 12-0. The entire “C” team was 
playing its first year of rugger and made 
a favorable impression with the large 
crowd of spectators. The line-up: For- 
wards—Rutledge, Holliday, Daly, Hud- 
son, Hepfner, Daley, Coffinberger, and 
Proband. Backs—Lahr, Morrissette, 


28th Co., 4th Regiment Basketball Champs for 1930. Major Osterhout (Commanding 
Ist Battalion), Captain Ashurst (Commanding 28th Company), Lieutenant Ellis 
(coach), Guidetti, Brown, Bishop, Ashley, Graham, Daugherty, Canfield and Gundy. 


Israel, Chapin, Chisholm and F. A. 
Smith (captain). 

The Fourth Marines “B” team lost to 
the Shanghai Club “B” team by the 
score of 7 to 3 at the Race Course. All 
the “B” team were recruits at the rug- 
ger game, but put up a good scrap and 
played good rugger. The line-up of the 
Marines: Forwards—Sammons, Rich- 
ards, Thompson, Lowe, Eichinger, Peter- 
son, and Mullenax. Backs—Lee (cap- 
tain), Bernisky, Rose, Williams, Chis- 
holm, Weaver, and Daun. 

December 24. The Fourth Marines 
“B” team lost to the Worcestershires 
(British), at rugger, by the score of 
6 to 3. The line-up of the Marines: 
Forwards—Routledge, Alex, Sammons, 
Hudson, Hepfner, Coffinberger, Daley 
and Peterson. Backs—Lahr, Morrissette, 
Williams, F. A. Smith (captain), Eich- 
inger, Weaver and Chisholm. 


The Fourth Marines “A” squad won 
from H. M. S. “Cumberland” (British), 
at rugger, at the Canidrome, 23-3. Led 
by the veteran Barney Cogsdell, cap- 
tain of the team, the Marines ran rough- 
shod over their opponents. Cogsdell 
twice broke away for runs of 50 and 60 
yards through broken fields to register 
tries. Bridges also ran through the en- 
tire “Cumberland” team to register a 
try. The entire Marine team showed a 
flash of spirit of the team of 1929-1930— 
“The Thundering Herd”’—and shows 
promise of future development into a 
winning combination. 

December 27. The Fourth Marines 
“A” team won from the Shanghai Club 
“A” team, at rugger, 9-6. Corporal H. 
E. Rasmussen was the star of the game, 
playing all over the field, tackling effec- 
tively and timely, and registering the 
first Marine try. In the second half, 
Rasmussen tied the score with a beauti- 
ful kick of 45 yards from a difficult 
angle. Bridges made a final try to put 
the Marines ahead. One of the largest 
crowds of the season witnessed the game, 
played at the Cricket Grounds, at the 


Race Course. Daun and Traylor also 
starred for the Marines. The Shanghai 
Club numbered quite a few interport 
players in their line-up. 

December 28. The Fourth Marines 
“B” team won from the Shanghai 
Municipal Police, at rugger, by the score 
of 12 to 0. This was the hardest fought 
game of the year. The police out- 
weighed the Marines twelve pounds to 
the man. Weaver, Israel, Grady and 
Routledge starred for the Marines. The 
complete line-up: Forwards—Routledge, 
Alex, Sammons, H. A. Smith (captain), 
Coffinberger, Mullenax, Grady and Peter- 
son. Backs—Rose, Weaver, Williams, 
Chisholm, Bernisky, Daley and Israel. 


PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD MA- 
RINES WITNESS SMOKER 


By Russ Ehrke 


Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 10, 1931.—Here tonight before 
a sprinkling of officers and some two 
hundred Marines and sailors, the first of 
a series of smokers was inaugurated 
under the direction of First Lieutenant 
H. E. Leland, the post exchange officer. 

It is Lieutenant Leland’s intention to 
put on some of the best smokers that 
have ever been staged here at the yard, 
and, by the way, in which the initial one 
was received little doubt remains for the 
success of his next endeavor. 

The main event of the evening was a 
six-round set-to between “Buddy” 
Roberts, a Marine, and Eddy Houghton, 
of the Marine Corps Reserve. Both boys 
weighed in at 167 pounds. 

The first two rounds found the boys 
sparring in the center of the ring, neither 
one electing to open up. However, after 
one minute of the third round had passed 
Houghton started the fireworks when he 
shot a hard right to Roberts’ stomach. 
Roberts immediately retaliated with a 
short left over the heart, and a hard 
right to the stomach. Both boys were 
mixing it up quite a bit at this stage of 
the round and when the gong sounded 
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they were hitting one another with all 
they had. 

The fourth and fifth rounds were a 
repetition of the first and second, both 
men being very cautious and going into 
clinches considerably on account of that 
hectic third round. 

With the start of the sixth and final 
round Roberts became the aggressor and 
when the bell sounded, ending the fight, 
both men were exchanging blow for blow 
in the center of the ring with Roberts 
having a slight advantage. Both men 
returned to their respective corners and 
awaited the judges’ decision. When the 
final vote was handed to referee Johnny 
Gregg it was found that the judges dis- 
agreed on who was the winner. This left 
it up to Gregg who, after a moment’s 
deliberation, awarded the fight to 
Houghton. 

The semi-final was also a six-round 
encounter between two huskies, namely 
Eddie Provost, a Marine, and George 
Riley, a civilian. 

At the sound of the gong opening the 
first round Eddie came out of his corner 
as though he was going to put a finish 
to his opponent in short order, but was 
surprised after a minute of boxing when 
Riley shot a terrific right to his midriff 
that nearly floored his man. This hard 
blow slowed Eddie up momentarily, and 
when the bell sounded he was still a 
little dizzy from the pummeling he took 
at the hands of Riley. The start of the 
second round saw both boys doing quite 
a bit of dancing in the center of the ring, 
neither one being able to get the range 
of his opponent. Riley’s right, when it 
did land, hurt Eddie considerably, but 
he kept boring in, hoping to land a 
knockout punch if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

However, Riley’s right continued to 
annoy Eddie throughout the remaining 
rounds and at the close of the sixth and 
final round he had his man in a pretty 
bad way. The fight was awarded to 
Riley, when they gave him four of the 
six rounds, one being a draw, and the 
other going to Provost. 


The remaining bouts on the card were 
four-round encounters, the first being be- 
tween Robert Pinion, a Marine, and San- 
tos, a sailor. Pinion dropped the deci- 
sion to Santos, a hard-hitting boy when 
he elected to slug with him instead of 
box him which heretofore had always 
been his policy. 

The only knockout of the evening came 
in the second set-to, when “Red” Artis, 
a Marine, put Murphy, a sailor, out for 
the count of ten after the start of the 
second round. 

A terrific left hook to Murphy’s chin 
in the first round shook him up con- 
siderably, and for the balance of the 
round he hung on tenaciously. How- 
ever, at the start of the second round 
Red came out of his corner fighting mad 
and once again another smashing left 
hook, this time to the stomach, meant 
curtains for Murphy as he hit the canvas 
with a resounding thud only to be 
counted out by Referee Gregg who sig- 
naled Artis the winner by a knockout. 

The third bout between Argillo and 
Gover, both Marines, was won by Gover. 
At no time throughout the four rounds 
did Argillo show any aggressiveness and 
Gover pushed him all over the ring. 
Argillo was constantly covering up 
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throughout the fight, and only once did 
he show any fighting spirit, that being in 
the third round when he became angered 
because Gover accidentally hit him a 
little low. It is the writer’s opinion 
(which doesn’t amount to much) that if 
Argillo would have been angered in the 
first round instead of the next to the 
last he might have won his fight, as he 
certainly showed every one that he could 
hit, and hit hard, when he wanted to. 

Andrews and Owens, both sailors, 
brought the prelims to a close with a 
two-round exhibition bout. Both boys 
showed plenty of stuff the six minutes 
that they spent in the squared circle and 
have all the indications of making two 
good fighters. 

All in all it was a most successful 
smoker and a vote of thanks should be 
given to Sergeant “Nick” Carter and his 
men for the way in which they handled 
the work necessary to make the smoker 
the success it was. When one remem- 
bers that the entire event was staged 
in the mess hall, he can readily see that 
it was no small undertaking. 

The referee and judges for the fights 
were as follows: Johnny Gregg, All- 
Navy featherweight champion in 1910, 
referee. Captain C. C. Snyder, U. S. 
M. C., Chief Machinist Mate Hovin, and 
Chief Electrician Cullen, judges. 


| SHORTS ON SPORTS 
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“Navy Transport Night” at the Guam 
Athletic Association Stadium, Agana, is 
always a gala affair. The fights listed 
there on the last visit of the “Hender- 
son,” December 7, 1930, were among the 
finest staged on the island in quite some 
time. A capacity house of enthusiastic 
rooters, the “Henderson” orchestra and 
the Marine Post Band—not to mention 
the fights—made it a very lively evening. 

Sailor Wernet, a passenger on the 
“Henderson,” fought a good draw with 
Marine “Tiger” Crischlow of the 40th 
Company, Sumay, in a preliminary four- 
round bout. Both men are in the welter- 
weight class. 

It was a very good bout and very inter- 
esting to the spectators. The sailor 
jabbed and found his mark with plenty 
of lefts, while the Marine shot over many 
hard rights, slowing up his much faster 
opponent. Both men fought hard from 
bell to bell. 

The “Tiger” has not lost a fight since 
enlisting in the Corps from the 7th Regi- 
ment, U. S. Army, at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington. 

“Big Jim” Pearson, of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, VP-3M Squadron, Aviation, 
light-heavyweight boxing champ of 
Guam and veteran of many service ring 
battles, gave a very good account of him- 
self against his much younger opponent, 
Marine Dan Searcy, 1930 middleweight 
and light-heavyweight Navy belt holder 
of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet, including 
Land Forces of the Orient and Far East. 
It was a very close decision and for a 
while it looked as if “Big Jim” was going 
to give Dan all he could stand, but as 
the fight went on Searcy gained a slight 
advantage over his brother Leatherneck 
in each of the succeeding rounds. 
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Weights of these men are as follows: 
Searcy, 162; Pearson, 165. 


Other Days 

In 1923 “Big Jim” Pearson of the 8th 
Regiment, First Brigade, U. S. Marines, 
Republic of Haiti, won the service light- 
heavyweight boxing championship of the 
West Indies at Santo Domingo City, 
D. R., by knocking out Corporal Paddy 
Cole of the 4th Regiment, Second Bri- 
gade, U. S. Marines, Santiago, D. R. 
Paddy Cole is now a member of the Los 
Angeles police force. 


New York, N. Y.—Sixty-three sports 
writers in the annual boxing concensus 
of the “New York Evening Sun” give the 
world’s middleweight championship to 
Mickey Walker. 

William “Young” Stribling of Atlanta, 
Ga., is the leading heavyweight boxer 
of the world in the opinion of seventy 
leading boxing critics. 

Young Jimmy McLarnin, Irish welter- 
weight, who wears a harp and sham- 
rocks on his. bathrobe, turns handsprings 
in the ring whenever he wins from his 
opponents, scorns any bout that brings 
him less than $20,000. 

Agana, Guam, M. I.—Marine Corporal 
Jimmy Brandt, of the 40th Company, 
Sumay, knocked out “Mauling” Maano, 
“The Ice Man,” native of Agana, in the 
third round of a six-round bout. Brandt 
put the Mauler on ice and the Marines 
collected. The Marine substituted for 
“Sailor” Jacobs of the U. S. S. “Hart,” 
Asiatic Squadron, and Shanghai favorite. 
Welterweights. Main event. 

“Battling” Mariano, native of Agana, 
knocked out “Bad Boy” Jones of the 40th 
Company, in the fourth round of a six- 
round bout. Semi-final. Lightweights. 

“Cyclone” Alexander, 41st Company 
(Artillery), Peti, knocked out “Thun- 
derbolt” Rava, native of Agat, in the 
third round of a four-round bout. Spe- 
cial event. Middleweights. 

“Battling” Buckner, fighting Marine 
of Headquarters Company, Sumay, 
fought a good draw with “Tiger” Man- 
ley, of Agana. Four rounds. Feather- 
weights. 

Private “Joe” King, 42nd Company, 
Agana, won a hard, fast four-round deci- 
sion over “Flashy” Nicolle, 40th Com- 
pany, Sumay. Featherweights. 


INTER-POST BASKETBALL LEAGUE, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


By Cpl. Cliff House 


The Inter-Company Basketball League, 
sponsored by the Marine Corps Base at 
San Diego, ended the first round of play 
with three teams in a deadlock for the 
league leadership, Headquarters Com- 
pany, Recruit Depot and Fifth Engineers 
each having won four games and lost 
only one. 

The boots from Recruit Depot opened 
their schedule with three consecutive 
victories, downing Casual No. 2, 43 to 
16, Sixth Battery, 31 to 6, and handing 
the Fifth Engineers quintet their first 
defeat, 28 to 25, in a dispute that re- 
quired five extra minutes to settle. 
Headquarters got off to a poor start, 
bowed to the Engineers, 26 to 21, but in 
the games following showed improve- 
ment. In a fast, hard fought game 


Headquarters nosed out Recruit Depot, 
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24 to 21, in two extra five-minute periods 
of play, carrying the race into a three- 
cornered tie for first place. At this 
stage of the competition three teams and 
possibly four will be battling for top 
honors at the end of the three-round 
schedule. 

A large, handsome loving cup has been 
donated by Penter and Company, well 
known clothing store of San Diego, as a 
challenge cup, and obtaining this cup 
has created keen interest, not only be- 
tween the players and members of the 
base basketball team, who are acting in 
the capacity of company team coaches, 
referees, scorers and timers, but the 
backers of each team that attend every 
game. 

League Standing 
Won Lost Pet. 


1. Headquarters Co. 4 1 800 
2. Recruit Depot ...... 4 1 800 
3. Fifth Engineers 4 1 .800 
4. Base Service Co..... 2 3 .400 
5. Sixth Battery ...... l 4 .200 
6. Casual No. 2....... 0 5 .000 
High Point Men 

G FG FLG Pts. 
Harris, Boots .... 5 29 3 61 
Callaham, Ser. ... 5 17 2 36 
Mason, Boots .... 5 14 4 32 
Ruth, Boots ...... 4 14 3 31 
Kenzy, Engineers . 5 14 3 31 


BASKETBALL AT QUANTICO 

For the first time in the history of 
this post, basketball has been taken up 
in a serious way as a major sport. 

The first of December an inter-post 
tournament was undertaken composed of 
teams from the various organizations 
stationed at Quantico; this tournament 
was won by the Signal Battalion, with 
the First Regiment a close runner-up. 

As a result of this tournament, an ex- 
cellent line on material available for the 
post team was obtained, and the post 
team was organized and practice com- 
menced on 2 January. About twenty- 
five players reported for post team try- 
outs; the reporting of Gann, Ferrell, 
Cummings, and Crowe, from the All- 
Marines, considerably strengthened the 
squad. 

Captain Elmer E. Hall, Post Athletic 
Officer, had arranged a forty-game sched- 
ule for the post team, with the best 
service teams and amateur civilian teams 
in this locality. The squad was soon cut 
to fifteen players, with a further cut to 
ten players anticipated by the middle of 
February. 

A new court has been constructed in 
the post gymnasium, running lengthwise 
of the building and in the center of the 
floor, with suspended backstops and no 
obstructions of any description on or 
above the floor, to the rafters. This 
new court is eighty-six by fifty feet in 
dimension, and has greatly improved the 
floor work and goal shooting of the team. 

In addition to the regular schedule, 
two games with the Parris Island Ma- 
rines have been arranged for March 2 
and 3; the Quantico squad making the 
round trip to Parris Island by Marine 
Corps transport planes. It is believed 
these inter-sectional Marine Corps games 
will prove of great interest to all con- 
cerned and provide some close and fast 
basketball. 

Of the service games played to date, 
Quantico has lost only two and won ten; 
having lost one game out of four to the 
Fort Meade Tankers at Ft. Meade, and 


Post Basketball Team, Quantico, Va. Top, left to right: Pvt. Robert P. Walker, Cpl. 


Harold M. Ferrell, Sgt. Charles S. Cummings, Cpl. Howard V. Williams, Pfc. Horace 


W. Carmichael, Cpl. William E. Adams. 


Center, left to right: Pvt. John Posik, 


Major R. W. Peard (coach), Pvt. Charles W. Gann, Captain Elmer E. Hall (Pest 
Athletic Officer), Pvt. Alfred A. Chili. Lower, left to right: Pvt. Edwin M. Connell, 
Pfc. Robert Resio, Pvt. Samuel McC. Selden. 


one extra-period game to the Army 
Headquarters team of Washington, D. C., 
by a score of 45 to 49. We hope to even 
the series with this Army team in our 
return game with them in Washington 
on 25 February. 

Of the seventeen games played to date, 
Quantico has won twelve and lost five; 
the three losses to civilian teams were, 
two to the fast moving and league-lead- 
ing Clover Athletic Club team of Wash- 
ington, which is composed entirely of 
last year’s Potomac Boat Club team, and 
one game lost to the R. F. & P. team at 
Alexandria, a very loosely officiated 
affair. 

The high score of the year to date re- 
sulted from the game with the Marine 
Barracks team of the Washington Inde- 
pendent League, which was won by 
Quantico by a score of 89 to 14, 86 of 
which points were made on field goals. 

Gann, Ferrell, Connell, Posik, Will- 
iams, and Resio have borne the brunt of 
the work to date, while Carmichael, 
Adams, Zink, Cummings and Chili have 
performed well in relief roles. 

It is our present intention to enter two 
teams in the sectional A. A. U. cham- 
pionships in Washington, D. C., in 
March; one team in the unlimited class 
and one in the 145-pound class. 

Results of games played to date are 
as follows: 


Quantico Marines vs. Score: 
M’s Opp’s 
Indian Head Marines......... 42 27 
Fort Meade at Quantico...... 22 21 
Fort Meade at Quantico...... 26 23 
Clover A. Club at Quantico... 25 34 
Army Headquarters Team.... 45 49 
R. F. & P. at Alexandria...... 22 33 


Fort Meade at Fort Meade.... 30 33 
Fort Meade at Fort Meade.... 33 24 


Fredericksburg Collegians ... 45 23 
Fort Myer at Fort Myer..... 31 29 
Potomac Boat Club at Quantico 36 16 
Fortress Monroe at Quantico.. 38 16 
Fortress Monroe at Quantico... 23 21 
Clover Athletic Club......... 32 
Fort Myer at Quantico...... 
Marine Barracks Washington. 89 14 
Marine Barracks Washington. 63 19 

Schedule for the balance of the season 
is.as follows: 

14 February—Municipal B. B. Club at 
Baltimore. 

15 February, Y. M. H. A. at Baltimore. 

18 and 19 Feb—Ft. Monroe at Ft. 
Monroe, Va. 

20 and 21 Feb.—Langley Field at 
Langley Field, Va. 

22 February—Norfolk Police Team at 
Norfolk. 

25 February—Army Headquarters at 
Washington. 

27 and 28 Feb.—Carlisle Bks., at Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

2 and 3 March—Parris Island Marines 
ot 

6 and 7 
Quantico. . 

13 and 14 March—Carlisle Barracks 
at Quantico. 


March—Langley Field at 


PARRIS ISLAND SPORTS 
By Larry Buss 

Opening the outside games with two 
losses has in no way lessened the inter- 
est in the basketball season for Parris 
Island basketball fans. The forming of 
the post team was belated due to the 
Inter-Post League and with only a 
week’s practice the team showed re- 
markable improvement and the outlook 
for the remainder of the schedule is full 
of promise. Lieutenant Stamm has a 
squad of twenty men picked from the 
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various teams of the Inter-Post League 
and from this aggregation a formidable 
combination should be found. 

The opening games were played with 
the Stubbs Hardware team from Savan- 
nah, Ga., and resulted in two well played 
games. Saturday’s game resulted in a 
36-26 victory for the Savannah boys, but 
the Islanders showed that with a few 
polishing games they will be hard to 
take. Snively played a bang-up game 
and led the Islanders with eleven points 
closely followed by Mooneyham with ten. 

Sunday found the boys hitting their 
stride and they were only nosed out 27- 
24 after a stirring battle. Mooneyham 
led the scoring for the team with nine. 
Nelson, the center for the hardware out- 
fit had a hard time trying to duplicate 
his fifteen points of Saturday and had to 
be content with a meagre total of five. 

These games showed that the team 
as a whole has the ability and the spirit 
to put out a winning team. With an- 
other week’s practice they expect to 
send High Point College back to North 
Carolina singing the blues in no uncer- 
tain notes. 

Line-up: 


Stubbs Hdwre. Parris Island. 


James ve Cantrell 
Snively 
Owens 
Mulz 

Substitutions: Stubbs—Davis. Ma- 


rines—Mooneyham, Driscoll, Eaton, An- 
derson, Bachman. 


BASKETBALL AT CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, South Carolina, February 
4.—Aubra Lock, big and brilliant shot- 
maker of the Navy Yard Marines basket- 
ball team, established a new record for 
individual scoring in the City League 
last night when he piled up a total of 
thirty-nine points as his team defeated 
the Power Company five, 61 to 21. Never 
before had any man scored more than 
thirty-seven points in competition in this 
league. Several had made that many but 
the record had remained unsurpassed 
until last night when the big 200-pound 
Devil Dog turned the trick. 

Line-up and summary: 


Marines. Power Co. 


Barnett (7) ..... — Odom 
Perkins (6) .....F (4) Hutchison 
Billingsley (2) ..G........ (6) Lewis 
Shelton (3) ..... a (1) Williams 

Substitutes: (Marines) Weeks 2), 
Jones. (Power Co.) Wieters, Adams, 
Clark. 


Charleston, South Carolina, February 
3.—After a late start hampered by in- 
juries and disorganization the Navy Yard 
Marines have risen from the bottom of 
the heap in the ten-team City League 
here to fourth place and within striking 
distance of the leaders. 

Charlestonians expected the Leather- 
necks to finish near the top of the league 
but at the start of the season Lock, Ma- 
rine mainstay, was out of the two major 
games with injuries. This destroyed 
whatever chances the Marines had for 
copping the pennant, but the manner in 
which they have recuperated after a dis 
astrous start has been gratifying to their 
large following of fans. 

Negotiations are being made for a 
game with Parris Island after the first 
of March. However, nothing definite has 
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in regard to the proposed 


Charleston, South Carolina, February 
13.—Lieutenant George Weeks’ United 
States Marines drubbed West End 52-27 
in the feature battle on the City League’s 
program last night. 

Lock, the eagle-eyed center of the Ma- 
rine team, was high scorer, garnering 
eighteen points for his team. He was 
given excellent support by the two for- 
wards, Barnett and Perkins, who ac- 
counted for twenty-nine points between 
them. The leading light for West End 
was Murray. 

The Marines got off to a good start, 
leading the Enders 12-1 after three min- 
utes of play. Toward the end of the 
first half, however, the Enders began to 
close the gap between the two teams and 
the score at the half was 30-18 in favor 
of the speedy Leathernecks. The Ma- 
rines put on another spurt in the second 
half which sewed up the game. 

Line-up and summary: 


Marines. West End. 
Barnett (16) ....F.. (5) LaFourcade 
Lock (18) ....... (8) Wieters 
Shelton (1) ..... _ re (8) Legare 


Billingsley (2) ..G. (5) Weatherhorn 
Substitutions: (Marines) Izard, Sem- 
ler (2). (West End) None. 


POLO IN HAITI 
By Fred Belton 

With four games completed in the 
Sparks Polo Trophy series none of the 
teams have been able to take any com- 
manding lead. Captain Shepherd’s Car- 
dinals upset the paper dope in the first 
game by trouncing the Orioles, under 
Dr. Gendreau, by an 11-7 score in a 
game which went Cardinal from the start 
and never looked like anything else. Cap- 
tain Murray’s Bluejays, playing without 
their leader who was indisposed, then 
trimmed the Cardinals in an exciting last 
chukker rally. The final score was 7-4 
after both teams had entered the final 
period with 4 goals. From the dope as 
rendered, Bluejays were all set to take 
over the Orioles but when Enloe left 
with the Haiti rifle team and Captain 
Murray’s indisposition forbid his partici- 
pating, southpaw Captain Freeny was 
pressed into service. This game went to 
the Orioles 8-4, they scoring four times 
in the first chukker with no replies. 

In the fourth game the Cardinals 
duplicated their victory over the Orioles, 
this time with an 8-5 score. The rest 
remains to be seen. 

With each team seemingly having the 
number of one of the other teams and 
then being an easy victim to the team 
that completes the triangle the Sparks 
polo series is liable to run into extra 
games before the Association decides 
who shall step up for the big tasse and 
tiny tasses that go with it. 

It is gratifying to see the crowds at 
tending the polo games grow greater 
each and every Sunday. Despite some 
of the one-sided scores in the previous 
series the goals belied the quality of the 
game itself. 

Like the baseball games, it was gen- 
erally one bad period during which the 
balloon ascended for one of the teams 
that run the score up and gave the non- 
spectator the belief that the game had 
been lop-sided. 

The players themselves all seem to 
show improvement with every game. 
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Constant practice is developing a great 
amount of teamwork among the three 
competing teams and they all trot on the 
field with some new trick up their 
sleeves, if those things on polo shirts 
can be called sleeves. 

The line-up and scores of the games 
played so far are as follows: 

First Game 


Cardinals. 1l_ Orioles. 7 
1. Olsok ....... 3 1. Larkin 1 
a 2. Jackson ..... 1 
Batterton 1 3. Riseley . 45 
2. Whitesel .... 4 4. Gendreau (C) 
3 McMahon 
4 Shepherd (C) 
Kattler ..... 
By chukkers: 

12142 
Second Game 
Bluejays. 7 Cardinals. 5 
(C) .. 3 1. 
2 Green ......1 

Batterton 
1 2. Whitesell .. l 
4. Donato ..... 2 
. Shepherd (C) 
Kattler 


By chukkers: 


1 7 
11101 1—5 


Third Game 

Orioles. 8 Bluejays. 4 
1. MeMahon 1. Freeny ..... 

Hermle ..... 2. Miller ......1 
3. Riseley ..... 3 3. Belton (C) .. 1 
4. Gendreau (C) 1 4. Donato ..... 2 

Jackson .... 1 

Regers ..... 1 

By chukkers: 

411011—8 
001201—4 
Fourth Game 
Cardinals. 8 Orioles. 5 
1 

Batterton 2. Jackson .... 1 
wis 1 McMahon 
2. Whitesel 3 3. Riseley ..... 3 
3 4. Gendreau (C) 
4. Shepherd (C) Rogers 
Hermle ..... 
By chukkers: 

202112—8 
10210 1—5 
League Standing 

W. L. Pet. 
ere 2 1 667 
1 1 500 


NEWS FROM GUANTANAMO BAY, 
CUBA 

The winter tennis tournament is draw 
ing to a close with Sergeant John Witt 
and Private Cecil Ayres battling for 
the title of “A” class champion in the 
finals. As the present time the finals are 
still in the offing, and all we can say is, 
“May the best man win.” In the “B” 
class there are quite a few matches yet 
to be played but Hassler and Williams 
look pretty good. They are the favorites 
for the finals. 

Handball is getting to be a favorite 
sport and a tournament is planned for 
next month. All the boys are “snapping 
in” and plenty of competition is predicted. 

In the “All-Marine sailboat races,” the 
pennant winners were: December 28, 
1930: First, Private Sholtz; second, 
January 6, 1931: 
Pfc. Wehly; second, Trumpeter 

January 11, 1931: First, Trum- 
second, Private Harper. 


Trumpeter Powell. 
First, 

Powell. 
peter Powell; 
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January 18, 1931: First, Corporal Thomp- 
son: second, Trumpeter Powell. Janu- 
ary 26, 1931: First, Corporal Thompson; 
second, Trumpeter Powell. 

By the looks of things, Trumpeter 
Powell intends to start a pennant store 
when he gets paid off. He sure knows 
his stuff about sailing. 

Congratulations are in order for First 
Sergeant Carl Wilck. He was promoted 
from sergeant in January and we all ex- 
tend our best wishes. 

What makes it so quiet in this small 
barracks now? Haven’t you heard? 
Private Blumenthal has moved over to 
the station and is snapping in for mail 
orderly. We will have to start hand- 
shaking with him now to insure a plenti- 
ful supply of mail. As far as the noise 
is concerned, we believe that the small 
barracks is still well represented and 
will be until the rifle team leaves. 

The Scouting Fleet challenged this 
post to shoot a rifle match and, after a 
few days snapping in, our C. O., Major 
S. S. Lee, decided that we would take 
them on. Needless to say, the Marines 
won the match—won both matches, in 
fact, for they also tried to beat us with 
the pistol. 

It was a good match and it looks as 
if we should capture some of those 
coveted medals and ribbons in the 
matches for the representatives to go 
back to the States and shoot the Marine 
Corps matches. 

The A & I, Major Sullivan, inspected 
our camp from January 28 to February 
4, and as far as we know we passed with 
flying colors. Cleaning gear and polish 
was at a premium but the post exchange 
managed to supply all the needed de- 
mands and the whole command turned to 
and had a jolly time bucking, as if there 
was a vacancy for corporal. Spotless 
rifles and shining mess gear were taken 
out and recleaned and repolished until 
they would satisfy even the most exact- 
ing of recruit drill platoon sergeants. 
Perfect heavies were rolled out and put 
in freshly blancoed packs. Captain 
Morse, our company commander, strutted 
us before the A & I, and then First Lieu- 
tenants Bare and Chappell put us 
through our tricks in close order drill. 

You have probably all heard a regula- 
tion growl, and if you don’t want an- 
other, don’t ask Corporal John “Boom” 
Burns, the gunner’s mate, how the riding 
was on the water wagon. 

Guantanamo Bay is sure getting a 
place on the map. The Navy has erected 
a mooring mast on McCalla Hill, after 
clearing a large area of rocks and trees, 
for the “Los Angeles,” and we have to 
hand it to them. They sure did a good 
job. The “Los Angeles” is scheduled to 
stop here on its way to Panama Febru- 
ary 5, 1931, and we have been receiving 
instructions on how to moor it. 

We are still making our overland hikes 
weekly and soon we ought to know every 
trail in Cuba. There are some wonder- 
ful scenes of tropical splendor along the 
way, but we doubt very much if the boys 
are very observant of their scenic sur- 
roundings while hiking due to a cruel 
pair of pack straps digging into their 
shoulders, a clumsy old rifle catching 
on every vine, the wickedly speared cac- 
tus waiting on every side, sharp-pointed 
rocks waiting to be fallen on, and last 
but not least, the breath-taking pace set 
by Captain Morse up in the lead. After 
a few more of these hikes we should 
develop into a cross between a moun- 
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tain goat, a “Nurmi” and an Army mule. 
But we do like it; we thrive on it. 

We have plenty to keep our minds oc- 
cupied besides acey ducey and 500. We 
are at the present time preparing to run 
the bayonet course and, under the in- 
struction of Sergeant Tiete and a couple 
of other able assistants, we are learn- 
ing our thrusts and jabs and butt strokes 
like expert fencers. We were taught the 
use of the automatic rifle and machine 
gun until we feel qualified to be a com- 
petent machine gun company. Our 
scouting and patrolling are performed 
as if we were a tribe of Ute Indians. 
As a close order drill platoon we think 
we could give West Point a few pointers. 
If we had a battleship we could put Zim- 
merman in charge and beat the Navy. 

Corporal Schaler, our Hicacal Beach 
and aviation field chief, has been operat- 
ing in the capacity of chief prohibition 
agent lately and recently arrested about 
500 bottles of “Tropical” that were walk- 
ing around without proper authority and 
after a brief investigation put them on 
a motor sailer and brought them to the 
Fish Point guard house to be confined. 

SCORES 
MARINE RIFLE TEAM 

Note: 200 yards “A’ Target used—500 yards 

“B” Target used. 


200 200 200 500 500 
Name yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. 
rank, ship slow rapid rapid slow rapid 
or station off h’d sitt’e pr’ne pr’ne pr’ne_ ‘TI. 
Fisher, M. 


Gy. Set.—_GTMO. 48 46 49 48 46 237 
Bare, R. O. 
Ist Lt.—GTMO. 45 46 48 50 47 236 


Tiete, J. R. 

Set.—GTMO. 45 48 47 49 44 233 
Blodgett, J. C. 

Cpl.—GTMO. 46 48 49 47 41 231 
Wilck, C. 


lst Set.—-GTMO. 42 41 49 49 49 230 
Rogers, M. B. 
Pvt.—GTMO. 45 46 45 47 47 230 
Edwards, J. F. 
Pvt.—GTMO 43 45 45 49 35 217 


Cpl.—GTMO. 40 42 43 47 43 215 
Total scores ... 1829 
SCOUTING FLEET RIFLE TEAM 

Note: 200 yards “A’’ Target used—500 yards 

“B” Target used. 
200 200 200 500 500 

Name yds yds. yds. yds. yds. 
rank, ship slow rapid rapid slow -rapid 
or station off sitt’g pr’ne pr’ne pr’ne_ TI. 
Hood, A. H. 
Ens.**‘Milwaukee" 48 44 48 48 45 233 
Peterson, E. S., GM.1cl 


*“‘“Memphis”’ 46 47 48 47 45 233 
Ivy, D. WT-.1cl 
“Detroit” 45 46 49 47 44 231 


Shindeldecker, D. C. 

MM. 1cl.**M'phis” 45 48 43 48 41 225 
Bennington, R. L. 

BM2cl.“‘Trent'n" 40 49 46 46 44 225 
Porter, J. E. 

SM2cl.“‘Detroit’’ 45 42 45 47 43 222 
Randall, N. W. 

SEAIcl.“‘Ral’gh"” 45 41 44 44 41 215 


Shute, C. C. 
Ens.—‘‘Raleigh" 44 45 46 39 39 213 
Total score . 1797 


MARINE PISTOL TEAM 
50yds 50yds 25yds 25yds 
time slow time rapid T'1. 


Name, rank 
ship or station 


Wilck, C. 

Ist Set.—GTMO 65 64 69 70 268 

Tiete, J. R. 

Set.—_GTMO 64 61 69 68 262 

Rogers, M. B. 

Pvt.—GTMO. 63 62 69 66 260 

Fisher, M. 

Gy. Set.—GTMO. 57 62 70 70 259 
Total score 1049 


SCOUTING FLEET PISTOL TEAM 
Name, rank 50yds 50yds 25yds 25yds 
ship or station time slow time rapid Tl. 
Boring, A. 
CPC—"Whitney’ 64 58 69 70 261 
Peterson, E. D. 
GM icl—‘Memphis” 60 63 70 67 260 
Deffeit, W. R. 
CRM—‘*Memphis”’ 51 62 70 62 245 
Shindeldecker, D. C. 
MM Iicl—‘“Memphis” 55 59 64 64 242 
Total score... 1008 
Note: All fired on “B” Target. 
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MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
(Continued from page 32) 


and effort toward ascertaining the true 
situation in the Marine Corps Reserve 
and has been instrumental in placing 
that organization upon a sounder basis. 

We extend our heartiest best wishes-to 
Mr. Barron for his continued success 
and are proud to think that the Corps 
we serve has been instrumental in help- 
ing him reach the important position 
he now holds. 


FIRST BATTALION, 19TH MARINES 

This is the first blast from the trumpet 
of the First Battalion, 19th Marines. We 
apologize for not making it sooner, but 
anyway, here it is. 

On January 31st the officers of the Ist 
Battalion attended a meeting of officers, 
which Major Krulewitch called at the 
Army and Navy Club in Manhattan. 
Lt. Col. James F. Rorke, commander of 
the 19th Marines, was present also, to- 
gether with his adjutant, Capt. George 
Bettex. An appetizing luncheon was 
enjoyed by everyone. Then all sat down 
to battalion business. Plans for recruit- 
ing, company inspections, and plans for 
the coming camp season were gone into 
at length. It was decided to hold a simi- 
lar meeting on the last Saturday of each 
month. 

In the different companies there is 
plenty of activity. The 414th Company 
held an inspection last week. Lieutenant 
F. W. Lindlaw, commanding the com- 
pany, and Lieutenant John Barrett of 
the Regimental Staff, found all rifles, 
equipment, and clothing ship-shape. The 
majority of the company was present 
and enjoyed the meeting. Gunnery Ser- 
geant Cotrufo of this outfit has just 
been made top sergeant; and Sergeant 
Farrugia has just been promoted to 
gunnery’ _ sergeant. Congratulations, 
boys. An examination will be held by 
Lieutenant Lindlaw to fill the vacancies 
caused by these promotions. Just now 
all the men in the company are burning 
the midnight oil in preparation for the 
exam. 

Up in New Rochelle, Lieutenant Rich- 
ard G. Ahern held a recent inspection of 
the 416th Company. Major Krulewitch 
was ill for some time and sent his ad- 
jutant in his place. Seventy-five per 
cent of the company turned out for the 
inspection and, to a man, they announced 
their intentions to go to camp this sum- 
men. Captain Whiteley watched care- 
fully over his outfit, so, it is needless to 
say, everything was found in good con- 
dition. 

The 415th Company is preparing for 
a dance on Washington’s Birthday. Yes, 
sir! And what a time they are going 
to have; that is, if you believe every- 
thing they tell you about it. Well, we’ll 
know all about it on February 24th. 
Captain Dolan and Lieutenant Chrystie 
are conducting a non-com’s school and 
all the non-coms are keen on the idea. 

There is nothing more to say just now, 
except that we are all glad to see Major 
Krulewitch is over his illness and will be 
on deck with us again. 
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with the ancient traditions of the sea. 
Outstanding contributors were: “Curly” 
Matheson, “Daniel” Boone, “Jo Jo” 
Barnes, the finger-print expert; Oswell 
Kraay, and John and Sam Morley. 

Lieutenant Ranck, our popular second 
in command, just finished his exams for 
first lieutenant. Won’t be long now. 

The “Copenhagen Hounds,” Barney 
Knever, Fred Chambers, Vergil Farst, 
and Gilbert have laid in a big supply of 
schnoose for use during the fleet con- 
centration at Panama. They learned a 
lesson about the age of Copenhagen sold 
in the south last year. 

Just saw “Rebel” DeCottes breaking 
out his khakies in preparation for the 
change next week; good-bye brass but- 
tons for two months. 

Pfe. Hendrickson and his whaleboaters 
are rounding rapidly into shape. They 
got off to a late start and haven’t much 
more time to train, but we expect a lot 
of them in the fleet finals. Sid Bates is 
back at stroke while Heister, Garst, 
Peckham, and Matheson have returned 
to their old positions from last year. 

Oh, yes, a miracle—“Dopey” Stout 
stood a watch! 

Police Sergeant Johnson is now snap- 
ping in for the southern cruise. 

Bundy says, “Lukout now, lukout!” 

Our next program will be broadcast 
by remote control from Panama. 

Sixteen days and Land, Ho! 


NEWS FROM SOUTH CHARLESTON 
By Pee Wee and Red 


Some of the men have been on fur- 
lough since our last article, so we are 
well posted on the happenings in “Chi” 
and “Cherry Run,” Morgan County, 
West Virginia, and various other places 
of great interest. 

Jesse “Hoot” Kidd and “Chuckle- 
head” Pringle have been trying to give 
the men some instructions in billiards, 
but much to their sorrow “Red” Rich- 
mond (the Chicago Kid) popped up and 
gave them a few. Pringle claims that 
he plays “Uptown Pool,” while Kidd, we 
all know, used to play with Hoppe. 

Due to Jake Phillips being paid off 
we have a new mess sergeant who is 
Corporal Mobley and is holding up Jake’s 
record as far as good chow is concerned. 

We have football as well as baseball 
players here. Corporal Dever and Pri- 
vate Shess joined this post from Quan- 
tico where they. played on the post team. 
Now we hear all about that game of 
baseball with Holy Cross and the foot- 
ball game with the Baltimore Firemen 
by just listening in. 

Corporal Doyle, from the Naval Prison 
Guard at Portsmouth, N. H., reported in 
the other day. Guess he likes it here, 
as he hasn't growled yet. 

Herring, the barber, is still on the job, 
while Hood and Isbell take care of the 
laundry. Harwell looks after the post 
exchange and Kessler drives the com 
mander’s Buick. We all wonder why 
the barber stays in every night and 
where the “Special Delivery” comes from 
every day. Perhaps we would stay in, 
too, if we were in his place. 

One good point for this post is that 
we can go to the sick bay and get some- 
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thing besides a growl. A sick man has 
nothing but excellent care under Doctor 
Morrison and his corpsmen, Terry and 
Magnotte. Terry is up for chief and 
we all wish him the best of luck. 

Henrickson and Pringle sure have a 
wonderful signal system while indulging 
in a game of “500,” but sometimes they 
are defeated in spite of their signals and 
code. 

Oh, yes, they still ship over for South 
Charleston. Private Beckman, an old 


campaigner of the “Fighting Fifth,” 
joined us by re-enlistment at Pittsburgh, 
while Privates Young, Hall, Spaur, Milli- 
ken, Moltenberry and Johnson joined 
from Washington, Quantico, Philadelphia 
and seagoing, respectively. 


Major Roy S. Geiger, U. S. M. C. 


Private Rosen is getting round shoul- 
dered from carrying all the responsibility 
of chief messman and everyone wonders 
what would happen if he ever made pri- 
vate first class 


MAJOR ROY STANLEY GEIGER 

“Write a story about yourself; I am 
just a Marine like you are.” This was 
the retort from Major Roy S. Geiger 
when he was approached recently by his 
sergeant major for a bit of a story about 
his service with the Marine Corps. 

He is just a Marine, as reticent and 
more so than Lindbergh. To get the bit 
that we have for “The Leatherneck” we 
had to consult the register and there 
found a string of numbers that resembled 
one of Rockne’s football signals. Each 
of these figures “8-15-23 and 37” is an in 
dex to an accomplishment. 

Major Geiger, it is said, was at the 
age of 18 the principal of a high school. 
He was the fifth Marine officer to learn 
to fly way back there in 1916 when on 31 
March that year he was designated as 
a student naval aviator. Now for the 
figures: The “8” is a Navy Cross awarded 
for his work as a pilot in France during 
the World War. The “15” signifies that 
he is a post graduate in law, the “23” 
stands for his being a graduate of the 
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Command and General Staff School, and 
the “37” designates him a naval aviator. 

Major Geiger’s most recent venture 
was the leading of three Ford transports 
to the hurricane stricken area in Santo 
Domingo with Red Cross. materials 
aboard. He is recognized as one of the 
best aerial navigators in the Navy. 

The C. O. of Brown Field is, after all, 
just a Marine; quiet, unassuming, but 
ever recognized as the commanding offi- 
cer who can rise to the occasion as a 
leader of pilots and one who can be stern 
and severe with those who err. He is 
popular with his officers and men and is 
an aviation authority in the Navy. 


THIRD COMPANY, SIGNAL BAT- 
TALION, QUANTICO 
By Cpl. J. M. Gill 


The old saying, “an army moves on its 
stomach,” just can’t be true according 
to “Mussolini” Labicki, our mess ser- 
geant. He says if that saying was true, 
judging from the way the gang eats his 
chow, that they would all have moved to 
Alaska by this time. We have two good 
cooks, that is, they would be good if 
Charlie Moore could stay away from the 
boondocks long enough to do any cook- 
ing and old “Beanduster” Haguewood 
could keep his mind and eyes off those 
letters with the blue colored envelopes 
he gets daily from Memphis, Tenn. 

Our commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Smith, received the congratulations of 
the company personnel for the recent ad- 
dition to his family, a nine-pound baby 
boy. By way of celebration everyone 
could be seen smoking big cigars. 

The following is some interesting news 
received from the post telephone ex- 
change, one of our most active depart- 
ments: 

“Here is something that we think 
might interest some of you readers. 
Most of the people in this post, and the 
majority of those who have at some time 
been attached here, take their telephone 
service for granted, not thinking that we, 
the same as any other service of a com- 
mercial nature, have hopes, troubles and 
ambitions. 

“It is our hope, just as it is theirs, 
to continually improve our standard of 
service. But this, like all things of this 
nature, is a rather slow and tedious pro- 
ceeding. Eventually we hope to attain 
our goal, but it is hard to promise any- 
thing definite. 

“At present we are having quite a bit 
of work changing our existing outside 
plant to accommodate the contractors, 
who are working on the new barracks. 
So far, on the latest move, we have had 
to move about four hundred feet of one 
hundred and fifty pair cable, this entail- 
ing the setting of six new poles and 
transferring the cable, in some cases as 
much as thirty feet. We believe this 
move to have been a success. Quite a 
bit of credit is extended to our OIC, 
Lieutenant J. M. Smith, for his many 
suggestions and the interest he displayed 
in this matter. 

“Our NCO in charge of construction, 
Gunnery Sergeant P. H. Smith, is at 
present sojourning in the south, that is. 
Parris Island. He left here last month 
with a detail of five men, as we get it, 
to install a switchboard, the capacity of 
which is three hundred sixty lines. In 
addition to this they are to replace the 
majority of the outside plant. 

“No organization is complete without 
a character, and to prove we are an or- 
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ganization we will mention “Charlie” 
Spellman, who came all the way from 
Boston to do some of our switchboard 
repairing for us. He is the person who 
claims ‘It is not the personality but the 
laugh that counts’.” 

Privates Manning and Martin are so 
engrossed in their duties at the Message 
Center that they never forget to prac- 
tice, intentionally or unconciously, a few 
of their duties. Either one of them may 
be seen distributing A G’s & H’s after 
taps any night in their quarters. 

Selected Bits of Wit 

“A week after their wedding they were 
throwing crockery at each other,” said a 
landlady in court recently. It is not 
every couple who settles down to mar- 
ried life so quickly.—The Humorist. 

* 

Prohibition is eleven years old—still 
living on the bottle—and no teeth yet.— 
Tampa Tribune. 

* 

There isn’t any objection to college 
training except that it postpones a fel- 
lows education four years.—Nelson (B. 
C.) News. 

* * 

The effects of the London conference 
are beginning to make themselves felt 
at last. The Bureau of Statistics in 
Washington announces a 10 per cent re- 
duction in navy beans.—Boston Herald. 

* * * 


It is reported from Hollywood that 
Clara Bow no longer believes that 
Daisies won't tell. 

THE “TEXAS” BROADCAST 
By “Uncle Ben” Waibel 


We feel that we are neglecting you 
and it is only right that you should hear 
from the “Texas” Marines once again 
after three month’s silence, two of which 
were spent in a little village on the At- 
lantic coast, named New York. The 
other—well, bear with me a moment or 
two and I will endeavor to open for you 
the doors of our past. 

Long, long ago, November the 3rd, 
1930, to be exact, we arrived at New 
York. I hardly need say a word about 
the welcome we_ received, for the 
“Texas” is always welcome, especially 
at New York, its home port. Nor is it 
necessary to say a word about the joy 
we felt in our hearts. We were return- 
ing “home” to the big city, with its 
bright lights, its many theaters, its girls, 
and its other attractions too numerous 
to mention—home to most of us. 

While there all the fellows who rated 
leave and had the “wherewithal” went. 
Some who didn’t rate it and lacked the 
necessary dinero also went—too bad. 
After hearing some of the accounts we 
are led to believe that after all, there is 
no place like home. 

Of course we lost a lot of old men in 
New York. All the members of the 
famous “Old Guard,” who captured San- 
dino while on M. P. duty in Leon, are 
gone now, except that ancient mariner 
Rairden, and Morgan, the curly headed 
boy, who has a girl in every port—that 
he’s been to—and he’s remaining aboard 
in hopes of making the few he has 
missed. 

If you’ve ever been aboard ship in 
drydock (and we don’t mean a Doc who 
is a prohibitionist), you can feel for the 
poor “Rubber Socks,” who came aboard 
at New York but who now are quite salty 
and members in good standing. 
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There were three great days, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
when our hungry ones were almost satis- 
fied. McKinstry and Peacher said their 
only regret was that they could not con- 
sume all that the mess cooks placed 
before them. 

There were many new stripes sewed 
on in New York. Polowski, Rudy Thomp- 
son, Feenamint Babb, a former member 
of the Old Guard, who rejoined the ship 
at Frisco (times are certainly tough), 
and Caston of Haitian and Dominican 
fame (who was the last man to leave 
San Domingo when the Marines evacu- 
ated?), sewed on their two stripes. We 
congratulate the two Bills, Watson and 


Sergeant Major Nathan Rothstein, 
&. C. 


Sheffer, and Ken Thomson, who were 
promoted to sergeant. Crowder, Davis, 
Dykstra, Ertel, Hoppe, Hyatt, Mac- 
Gregor, Myers, Osburn, Peacher, Smith, 
C. L., Smith, J. W. (No. 1), and Suter 
now support one stripe. Luck to them. 


Sergeant Jenson was recently trans- 
ferred to New Orleans for recruiting 
duty. Good luck, Al! We lost Sergeant 
Ken Thomson through a regrettable ac- 
cident. We wish you a speedy recovery 
Tommy and all the gang send their best 
regards. Sergeant Hearn was trans- 
ferred to New Orleans also. 


But enough of our doings in Gotham. 
We finally finished our overhaul and 
after a couple delays got underway for 
Hampton Roads where we fueled and 
took on ammunition. The whaleboat 
crew got their first workout since last 
fall. The crew is coming around in good 
shape and we expect to cop all the 
trophies offered this year. There are a 
lot of last year’s crew left and “Pop” 
Gardner expects to bring the new ma- 
terial around in time for the rowing 
season. Hillary, Way, Rairden, Oakes 
and McKinstry are some of the old hands 
who pulled the “Wahoo” guard to victory 
in last season’s All-Navy race. In addi- 
tion to them, Judkins, who pulled stroke 
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for the “Wyoming” crew last year, is 
with us. 

Long range battle practice is the topic 
of the day now. We’ve just finished offi- 
cial rehearsal for long range, off Guan- 
tanamo, and fire the practice next week. 
We are confident of upholding the stand- 
ard we set in short range battle practice. 
After that—Quien Sabe? 

Adios, Cabelleros. 


SERGEANT MAJOR NATHAN | 


ROTHSTEIN 
With the first to land in five fighting 
Marine expeditions, Sergeant Major 


Nathan Rothstein has recently held up 
his right hand for the last time before 
the “thirty” and retirement. He re- 
enlisted 14 January with 26 years in and 
will shortly spend two of those years in 
Haiti with Observation Squadron 9-M. 

Rothstein came to Marine aviation in 
1925 as a first sergeant in charge of old 
“I” flight and from then on he has ever 
been one of the most popular non-coms 
in aviation, known to all as “Nate.” 

With the famous Sixth Cavalry in the 
Philippines during the Philippine trouble 
as a stripling of a boy, Rothstein 
learned about horses from them and 
later came into the Marine Corps. He 
was with the first outfit to land at Vera 
Cruz in 1914 when Huerta wouldn’t do 
honors to the flag. He landed with the 
first Marines in Haiti in ’15 and in Santo 
Domingo in 1916 to quell the uprising 
there. And he was the sergeant major 
of the first aviation detail to enter Nica- 
ragua in 1927. 

His recent orders taking him to Haiti 
early this spring will lose to us the best 
sergeant major in aviation. There is 
one cavalry proclivity that the sergeant 
major recently conceived in reality and 
it is now rolling about the field. It is 
a remodeled futuristic edition of a Ford 
of former years. Many said that “Nate” 
would never ride her but he now has the 
prodigy of tin well broken and will take 
it to Haiti for his transportation. 


YOU KNOW WHAT! 
By Dutch Evans 


Several fellows have told me that they 
would walk a mile for a Camel. To be 
honest with you, I know plenty that 
would run a mile for a butt. 

A certain party told me he was never 
made a fool of by a woman. Yet he ad- 
mits he joined the service to avoid one. 
“Can ya beat it?” 

* * * 

The absent-minded steeple jack cried 
out when the rope broke, “Well, I'll 
swan,” 

* * 

A fellow told men it would be wonder- 
ful if some one invented a tonic to keep 
people awake. Maybe he’s right, but 
the watches in the service would make 
the fellows wish that the inventor was 
hanged until he was dead, dead, dead. 

x * ok 


The Navy and Marine Corps are being 
reduced to a minimum, but according to 
“Breakwater Susie,” there’s many a 
young ‘un that belongs to the service and 
isn’t or never will be on the muster roll. 

* 


I heard a fellow whistling that old 
tune, “Oh, Bring Back the Movies for a 
Nickel.” Have patience, my good man— 
they’re down to a dime at Mare Island. 
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his memoirs which are appearing at the 
present time in newspapers throughout 
the United States, and his urging has 
resulted in a proposal by the War De- 
partment to revive the “Purple Heart 
Order,” America’s first military decora- 
tion, created by General George Wash- 
ington. 

The decoration is in the shape of a 
heart, as implied by its name, and, by 
some queer quirk of fate, has never been 
rescinded from the Army Regulations 
handed down by General Washington. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to have 
it passed on by Congress and if nothing 
intervenes, the War Department plans 
to revive it in the very near future. 

This badge has been worn by only 
three men, and, while A will not be 
awarded promiscuously, is understood 
that a considerable en Aa will be issued 
to deserving members of the A. E. 


| BRIEFING THE NEWS | 


NATION AL HOME FOR SAILORS 
AND MARINES 

Shortly after the Civil War, the Na 
tional Sailors’ Home, a Massachusetts 
charitable corporation, established a 
home at Wollaston, Mass., with funds 
provided by public contribution. 

This home is maintained for the benefit 
of those who rendered honorable service 
in the Navy or Marine Corps of the 
United States, and are now disabled by 
wounds, sickness, old age or otherwise, 
without regard to the place of their en- 
listment. The period when the service 
was rendered is not material and is not 
confined to the time of a national con- 
flict. Vacancies are constantly occurring 
in this home. 


DISPOSSESSION OF PUBLIC 
QU ARTERS 

Washington, D. C.—The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant in a letter to all com- 
manding officers says in regard to the 
above subject: 

“In order to avoid disallowances by 
the Comptroller General in the rental ac- 
counts of officers when officers are dis- 
possessed of public quarters under the 
provisions of Article 21-28(d), Marine 
Corps Manual, 1926, commanding officers 
should in all cases secure the prior ap 
proval of the Major General Comman- 
dant. The use of radio or telegraph 
when necessary for this purpose is 
authorized.” 
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RIFLE AND PISTOL COMPETITIONS 
Washington, D. C.—AIl members of 
the Marine Corps who are interested in 
competing for one or more of the rifle 
or pistol trophies offered by the Corps 
should immediately secure and read a 
copy of Circular Letter No. 94, which 
sets forth in detail the various divisions 
the Marine Corps has been divided into, 
the number of competitors allowed each 
division, quotas assigned the scouting 
and battle forces, disposition of officers 
and men in the Second Brigade, rifles, 
sights and ammunition to be used. 


DID YOU KNOW 

that a “private” soldier is so-called from 
the time when civilians not in public 
office or employment were private per- 
sons, and the term was extended to sol- 
diers without rank? 

MONUMENT TO M AJOR GENERAL 

BARNETT 

Washington, D. C.—A monument to 
perpetuate the name and fame of the late 
Major General Commandant George 
Barnett is now underway. Action is ex- 
pected jointly from the State of Wis- 
consin and Congress. 


“M AYFLOW ER” RAISING SET 


Washington, D. C.—The Navy Depart- 
ment has ordered the raising of the U. 
S. S. “Mayflower,” former presidential 
yacht, which burned and sank at its dock 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Plans 
for repairing the historic vessel will be 
postponed, awaiting report as to the 
feasibility of economical repair. 

FIRST BATT. ALION HISTORY 

A “History of the First Battalion of 
U. S. Marines” has just been published 
by Commander Clifford of Emerson 
Hovey Post No. 168, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Clifford was a member of that famous 
organization, which made history at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuzco Hill, Fort Le 
Catamanera and elsewhere in 1898. 

The new history has a wealth of inter- 
esting details and is told just at a Leath- 
erneck lived it thirty-two years ago. 
INFANT NEEDS NAME; U. S. NAVY 

TO RESCUE 

Washington, D. ( In the course of a 
long and varied experience, the United 
States Navy has been called upon to do 
many things, both on and off the water. 

But not until recently was the Navy 
ever called upon to furnish the name for 
a new baby. 
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A letter received by the Department 
from Mrs. J. C. Wagoner, Harpersville, 
Miss., said: 

“Dear Navy: 

“Please send me a list of new 
names for a baby.” 

VIRGIN ISLANDS ADMINISTRATION 
TO DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

Washington, D. C.—The transfer of 
the administration of the Virgin Islands 
from the Navy Department to the De- 
partment of the Interior has _ been 
ordered by President Hoover. 

Secretary Adams made the following 
statement: 

“The policy of the Navy Department 
with regard to the naval establishment 
in the Virgin Islands will be to reduce 
all naval activities to a minimum, retain 
ing in an active status only the radio 
station and personnel necessary to care 
for naval property. 

“As fast as the naval personnel can 
be dispensed with they will be withdrawn 
and in no case will they remain longer 
than six months from the date of trans- 
fer of administration to the Interior 
Department.” 


RAPID FIRE RIFLES MAY BE 
USED BY BRITISH 

Two new rapid-fire rifles, invented by 
Americans, are candidates for adoption 
by the British War Office as soon as it 
becomes economically possible to rearm 
British troops, states “The London Daily 
Express.” One of them, which won a 
prize of £3,000 offered by the British 
Government for a light automatic rifle, 
was invented by Colonel J. T. Thompson, 
of the United States Army, and is known 
as the B. S. A. Thompson self-loading 
rifle. It is possible to fire with it thirty- 
five deliberately aimed shots a minute, 
more than double the rate fired by the 
present service weapon. 

The other rifle, which recently has been 
undergoing tests at Bisley, was invented 
by another American Army officer, Col- 
onel Pedersen, and is manufactured by 
Vickers-Armstrong. It is capable of fir- 
ing fifty shots a minute, with none of 
the drawbacks of the present service 
rifle. Its weight is eight pounds ten and 
one-half ounces. 

Ammunition of .276 caliber is used, but 
it would be possible to adapt it for the 
ammunition used at present in the Army 
.303 caliber (Mark VII). 

There is understood also to be a third 
new rifle, invented in this country, which 
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has met with War Office approval. This 
weapon, with its bayonet, is one pound 
lighter than the old rifle. 

The cost of issuing a new rifle to the 
army is at present an impracticable ex- 
pense, though it will have to be tackled 
in the comparatively near future. 

Everything depends today on mobility 
and firepower. It is essential to reduce 
the weight the soldier has to carry. An 
infantryman in the British army at pres- 
ent carries sixty-one pounds and one- 
quarter ounce. 


COMMENDATION 

The President of the United States has 
awarded the following insignia for dis- 
tinguished service: 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Brigadier General John H. Russell. 
“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government in a position of great 
responsibility as American High Com- 
missioner to the Republic of Haiti from 
11 February, 1922, to 12 November, 
1930.” 

Navy Cross 

Lieutenant Colonel Perey F. Archer. 
“For distinguished service in the line of 
his profession as Brigade Quartermas- 
ter, Second Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps, 
operating in the Republic of Nicaragua 
from 19 April, 1929, to 3 September, 
1930.” 

Private George H. Erpelding. “For 
distinguished service in the line of his 
profession as a member of a Marine 
patrol under fire, in contact with Nica- 
raguan bandits on 23 August, 1930, near 
Ducuelito, Nicaragua.” 

Private Eugene B. Gale. “For dis- 
tinguished service in the line of his pro- 
fession under fire while operating with 
the Guardia Nacional patrol in contact 
with a bandit group near Tamarindo, 
Nicaragua, on 6 June, 1930.” 

The Major General Commandant has 
addressed letters of commendation to 
Corporals John Pederson and Rex. R. 
Stillwell for the excellent manner in 
which they performed their duty when 
attached to the U. S. Naval Observatory 
Eclipse Expedition to Niuafu’ou Island, 
Tonga. 


.222 CALIBER TARGET PRACTICE 
There has been adopted for use 
throughout the Marine Corps (excepting 
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for Marine detachments attached to and 
serving aboard ships) a course with the 
.22 caliber rifle preliminary to record 
practice with the .30 caliber rifle. 
Orders containing detailed instructions 
will be issued to the service shortly. 

It will not be necessary for posts and 
stations to submit requisitions for the 
.22 ealiber rifles, ammunition and minia- 
ture targets, as a table showing the 
initial allowance for such material is in 
the hands of the Quartermaster who has 
already taken steps to furnish the entire 
Marine Corps with the initial supply as 
soon as practicable. 


AVIATION OPERATIONS 

Aircraft squadrons, east coast expedi- 
tionary force, Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va.—Planes from this organization 
have maintained an aerial fire patrol 
over three counties of Virginia adjacent 
to Quantico. 

A mail and passenger-carrying sched- 
ule is maintained between Washington, 
D. C., and Camp Rapidan, Va., at such 
times as the camp is occupied. 

Aircraft squadrons, Second Brigade, 
Managua, Nicaragua.—Daily reconnais- 
sance and courier missions were per- 
formed by this organization. Planes 
have been used in the transportation of 
troops and supplies to outlying stations, 
and in the evacuation of sick from iso- 
lated areas. Also, mosquito-dusting 
flights have been conducted with credit- 
able results. 

During the year planes from this unit 
have been engaged in connection with 
operations against bandit elements 
which the Nicaraguan Government is try- 
ing to suppress. 

Observation Squadron 9-M, Port au 
Prince, Haiti—In addition to its other 
duties, this unit has maintained an offi- 
cial mail and passenger-carrying schedule 
covering the most important parts of the 
republic. 

During the year this unit attained the 
highest figure of merit in aircraft gun- 
nery participated in by observation and 
scouting squadrons, and was awarded 
the gunnery trophy. This squadron also 
attained the highest figure of merit in 
“free machine guns and light bombs” in 
its class, and was awarded first prize. 


Forty-three 


NICARAGUA 

The Second Brigade, Marine Corps, 
has remained on expeditionary duty in 
Nicaragua, pursuant to the understand- 
ing between the United States and that 
Republic. However, this force has been 
twice reduced during the fiscal year, at 
the close of which it had 965 officers and 
men, including aviation, and excluding 
208 officers and men of the Marine Corps 
serving with the Nicaraguan National 
Guard, the republic’s combined military 
and police force. Following the second 
reduction of these troops, which was 
completed on May 15, 1930, some in- 
crease in bandit activity occurred, but 
the situation has been _ successfully 
handled by the national guard under the 
efficient leadership of Col. D. C. Me- 
Dougal, Marine Corps. 

This organization increasingly gives 
promise of its ultimate ability to pre- 
serve good order in the republic unaided 
by the moral and physical support of a 
force of Marines stationed, as at present, 
in the larger centers as a necessary 
measure of precaution. 

Nicaragua has not escaped a share in 
the world-wide economic depression, and 
this condition has apparently contributed 
to the prevalence of banditry. Never- 
theless, the country is reported to be 
economically sound, and progress in 
many respects is in evidence. 


CHINA 

The Fourth Marines, a regiment of 
63 commissioned and warrant officers and 
1,145 enlisted men, commanded by Col. 
C. H. Lyman, has been stationed during 
the year at Shanghai, China, as a meas- 
ure of protection of American lives and 
interests against the hazards incident 
to the disturbed political conditions and 
resultant strife existing in that unfor- 
tunate country. 

This unit has had no occasion to 
engage in any active combat operations. 
On the contrary, it has preserved cor- 
dial relations with the Chinese people 
and their officials; it has utilized the 
good opportunity afforded it to create 
friendships and better mutual under- 
standing between its members and those 
of foreign civil and military organiza- 
tions through competitions in drill, 
marksmanship, athletics, and through 
the exchange of recreational diversions, 
in all of which respects the regiment 
has achieved conspicuous results. 


Company “G,” 4th Battalion, Cavite, P. 
Daniel Reardon. 


Others in the picture s Dwyer, Guelorme, Hogan, Cogswell, 
old timer may recognize the remainder. 


1900. At left: 


Captain D. D. Porter, Lieutenant Eslick, Lieutenant Roach, Ist Sgt. 
Rasmussen, and Currell—all privates. 
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been alone and thinking, mostly of the 
League. As a boy I never had com- 
panionship, being taken from school at 
the age of thirteen and put to work, so 
when I enlisted and was suddenly thrown 
in with men and boys, it was at first a 
terrifying experience, but it wasn’t long 
before I began to realize the joy and 
beauty of friendship and from that time 
on I have been grateful to the Marine 
Corps for giving me something I sadly 
needed and which has helped me to grow 
in character. I soon found that I had to 
a marked degree the ability to make and 
keep friends. The happiness of this can 
not be realized by one who has not been 
alone and lonely, which I never am now, 
thanks to the U. S. Marine Corps. The 
other benefits or so-called blessings of 
fighting for one’s country I discount 
heavily. What a sad thing for me had I 
enlisted in the Army or Navy. 

I feel free to write these “confessions” 
to you as I believe you will understand. 
It explains my interest in the League. 
Not to glorify deeds or valor, not to 
keep fresh the memories of hate and 
fear, but to bring back those buddies that 
I iearned to love, to keep fresh the 
memories of those buddies who were less 
fortunate than we, to bind closer the 
group of men who have that something 
in common which breeds a spirit of com- 
radeship that is all too rare. Keep this 
spirit alive and we need not fear for 
the material things that are gained 
through organization. They will come 
as a matter of course. If I can only con- 
vey to our local men part of the spirit 
shown by our national officers, every- 
thing will come out all right. 


TWO MORE DETACHMENTS PUB- 
LISH “PEP” SHEETS 

The monthly bulletin or pep sheet sys- 
tem already in use by many local de- 
tachments has been increased by two. 
We have before us copies of the “Mem 
phis Marine,” published by Arthur Dud- 
ley Sims Detachment of Memphis, Tenn., 
and “Semper Fidelis,” published by Hud- 
son-Mohawk Detachment of Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady and environs. They 
are both well written publications, ably 
edited and filled with news of interest 
to the members, outlining future activi- 
ties, membership drives and suggestions 
for the advancement of the detachments, 
considerable personal comment and wise 
cracks. We congratulate both detach- 
ments on their display of progressive- 
ness. 

DETACHMENT ACTIVITIES AND 

OTHER BRIEFS 

Captain Burwell H. Clark Detachment 
of Newark, N. J., has elected the follow- 
ing staff of officers for 1931: Lawson F. 
Page, commandant; Albert Burg, first 
vice commandant; Frank Bartola, second 
vice commandant; Lewis A. Dawkins, 
paymaster; Leopole Brodie, adjutant; 
Paul A. Sheely, chaplain; Bassill H. Pol- 
litt, judge advocate; Frank Aloia, ser- 
geant at arms; Theodore H. Hoops, cap- 
tain of the guard. 


E. B. Prescott, Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., has 
joined the League as a member-at-large. 
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George Copeland of Ocean Beach, 
Calif,. has renewed his membership at 
large. 

Thomas M. Green, temporary patient 
at Mt. Alto Hospital, Washington, has 
applied for membership in the League. 


Captain Kenneth Collings of Hudson 
County, N. J., Detachment has just re- 
turned from an extended business trip 
which carried him almost around the 
world. 


New York Detachment No. 1 is giving 
a dinner dance in the main dining room 
of the K of C Club-Hotel, New York 
City, on Saturday evening, Feb. 28, in 
honor of Past Commandant Thomas F. 
Kilcommons. The committee in charge 
includes Frank X. Lambert, chairman; 
Chris Wilkinson and Clement P. Nau- 
dain. Delegations are expected from 
Hudson County and Newark, N. J., de 
tachments. Commandant Milton Solo- 
mon will have several prominent officials 
as his guests. Full details of this affair 
will appear in the next issue of “The 
Leatherneck.” 

Oscar A. Swan Detachment of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has elected the following officers 
for the current year: Carlton A. Fisher, 
commandant; Warren Riegle, first vice 
commandant; Virgil Schuler, second vice 
commandant; B. C. Edwards, adjutant; 
Harold Hauser, paymaster; Charles 
Cashway, judge advocate; Dean Sne- 
deker, chaplain. The office of chief of 
staff has been held open temporarily. 
Swan Detachment will be host at the 
next National Convention of the League. 


National Vice Commandant Maurice A. 
Illch, of the Eastern Seaboard Division 
is working with Commandant Carlton A. 
Fisher of Oscar A. Swan Detachment of 
Buffalo on the organization of a League 
detachment at Rochester, N. Y. 


National Vice Commandant Russell G. 
Flynn of the Central Division is doing 
splendid work with his efforts toward 
organizing new detachments in the area 
under his jurisdiction in addition to keep- 
ing up the interest of the other detach- 
ments. I also take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation of the coopera- 
tion he has given me by forwarding items 
for this column. 


Corporal James Dwight Snyder De- 
tachment of Syracuse, N. Y., has elected 
the following officers for the current 
year: William Dennis, Jr., commandant; 
Merle Pynn, first vice commandant; 
Harry Holley, second vice commandant; 
Harry E. Whitmore, adjutant; Charles 
Thomas, chief of staff; Elmer Murray, 
judge advocate; Frank Jaroszewicz, 
chaplain; Frank J. Moran, paymaster. 

NEWS OF THE DETACHMENTS 

IN CENTRAL DIVISION 

Friday, February 6th, witnessed the 
first meeting of the ladies auxiliary of 
the George W. Budde Detachment of 
Cincinnati, after nearly two years of en- 
deavor. The ladies are all very en 
thusiastic and each one of the twelve 
attending promised to have one or two 
additional members for the next meet- 
ing. 

Miss Loretto Budde, sister of George 
W. Budde, deceased, after whom the Cin- 
cinnati Detachment is named, was elected 
as the commandant of the auxiliary. 
Mrs. A. R. Mackzum, sister of Nationa! 
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Vice Commandant R. G. Flynn, was 
elected the adjutant. The election of the 
other officers was postponed until the 
next meeting when more ladies are ex- 
pected to be present. The auxiliary in- 
tends following closely the same plan of 
organization as used by detachments, 
having their officers named in accordance 
with detachment practices and the by- 
laws will be substantially the same in so 
far as practical. The ladies have agreed 
to pay the same national dues as paid by 
the regular members of the detachments 
and in this way will fulfill one of the 
aims of the auxiliary by assisting Na- 
tional Headquarters through the pay- 
ment of these dues. After their next 
meeting the ladies will apply to National 
Headquarters for a charter. Judging 
from the enthusiasm shown at the meet 
ing this auxiliary is going to do good 
work and we are quite sure that it will 
be reflected in an increase of member- 
ship for the George W. Budde Detach- 
ment. 


The Fort Wayne Detachment has ap- 
plied for a charter and intend having 
their charter presented to them on Mon- 
day, March 2nd. This first meeting will 
take place at the Recruiting Office, 625 
South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. National Vice Commandant Rus- 
sell G. Flynn has been invited to pre- 
sent the charter at this time and this 
invitation probably will be accepted. The 
list of members of the detachment is as 
follows: 

A. L. Peterson, commandant; H. A. 
Sours, Sr., vice commandant; Earl L. 
Hart, Jr., vice commandant; Franklin A. 
Emrick, Jr., judge advocate; Gerald 
Conn, chief of staff; Rev. Paul Kyguss, 
chaplain; James F. Richarg dsuny orAnt- 
paymaster; Harry W. Tht about t3¢?- 
geant at — Harry bit was m 00d, 
Roy A. Day, Carl B. Voegtin wast rrison 
R. Linnaberry, Harold E. Rose, Harold 
G. Huston, A. H. Scharlach, Hobart 
Heath. 

We wish to extend to these men a 
hearty welcome to the Marine Corps 
League and our:very best wishes for a 
successful career. 

The George W. Budde Detachment of 
Cincinnati had planned a_ stag and 
smoker for February 7th, which they 
were obliged to postpone because of mat- 
ters beyond their control. This stag will 
be given some time in the future. 


Many members and prospective mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps League seem 
to be of the opinion that a large number 
of members is necessary in order to make 
a successful detachment. This thought 
is erroneous in the opinion of Russell G. 
Flynn, National Vice Commandant, Cen- 
tral Division. From experience it has 
been shown that the small detachments 
generally prosper year by year while 
some of the larger detachments which 
start off with a bang end up disastrously. 
This, of course, does not mean in any 
sense of the word that larger detach- 
ments are to be avoided or that larger 
detachments will not successful. 
Membership in the detachments must be 
encouraged to the fullest possible extent, 
however, and we wish to point out the 
fact that localities having a few members 
can, by the forming of a detachment to- 
gether with its accompanying ladies 
auxiliary bring together a body of men 
and women whereby old acquaintances 
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been alone and thinking, mostly of the 
League. As a boy I never had com- 
panionship, being taken from school at 
the age of thirteen and put to work, so 
when I enlisted and was suddenly thrown 
in with men and boys, it was at first a 
terrifying experience, but it wasn’t long 
before I began to realize the joy and 
beauty of friendship and from that time 
on I have been grateful to the Marine 
Corps for giving me something I sadly 
needed and which has helped me to grow 
in character. I soon found that I had to 
a marked degree the ability to make and 
keep friends. The happiness of this can 
not be realized by one who has not been 
alone and lonely, which I never am now, 
thanks to the U. S. Marine Corps. The 
other benefits or so-called blessings of 
fighting for one’s country I discount 
heavily. What a sad thing for me had I 
enlisted in the Army or Navy. 

I feel free to write these “confessions” 
to you as I believe you will understand. 
It explains my interest in the League. 
Not to glorify deeds or valor, not to 
keep fresh the memories of hate and 
fear, but to bring back those buddies that 
I iearned to love, to keep fresh the 
memories of those buddies who were less 
fortunate than we, to bind closer the 
group of men who have that something 
in common which breeds a spirit of com- 
radeship that is all too rare. Keep this 
spirit alive and we need not fear for 
the material things that are gained 
through organization. They will come 
as a matter of course. If I can only con- 
vey to our local men part of the spirit 
shown by our national officers, every- 
thing will come out all right. 


TWO MORE DETACHMENTS PUB- 
LISH “PEP” SHEETS 

The monthly bulletin or pep sheet sys- 
tem already in use by many local de- 
tachments has been increased by two. 
We have before us copies of the “Mem 
phis Marine,” published by Arthur Dud- 
ley Sims Detachment of Memphis, Tenn., 
and “Semper Fidelis,” published by Hud- 
son-Mohawk Detachment of Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady and environs. They 
are both well written publications, ably 
edited and filled with news of interest 
to the members, outlining future activi- 
ties, membership drives and suggestions 
for the advancement of the detachments, 
considerable personal comment and wise 
cracks. We congratulate both detach- 
ments on their display of progressive- 
ness, 

DETACHMENT ACTIVITIES AND 

OTHER BRIEFS 

Captain Burwell H. Clark Detachment 
of Newark, N. J., has elected the follow- 
ing staff of officers for 1931: Lawson F. 
Page, commandant; Albert Burg, first 
vice commandant; Frank Bartola, second 
vice commandant; Lewis A. Dawkins, 
paymaster; Leopole Brodie, adjutant; 
Paul A. Sheely, chaplain; Bassill H. Pol 
litt, judge advocate; Frank Aloia, ser- 
geant at arms; Theodore H. Hoops, cap- 
tain of the guard. 


E. B. Prescott, Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., has 
joined the League as a member-at-large. 
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George Copeland of Ocean Beach, 
Calif,. has renewed his membership at 
large. 

Thomas M. Green, temporary patient 
at Mt. Alto Hospital, Washington, has 
applied for membership in the League. 


Captain Kenneth Collings of Hudson 
County, N. J., Detachment has just re- 
turned from an extended business trip 
which carried him almost around the 
world. 


New York Detachment No. 1 is giving 
a dinner dance in the main dining room 
of the K of C Club-Hotel, New York 
City, on Saturday evening, Feb. 28, in 
honor of Past Commandant Thomas F. 
Kilcommons. The committee in charge 
includes Frank X. Lambert, chairman; 
Chris Wilkinson and Clement P. Nau- 
dain. Delegations are expected from 
Hudson County and Newark, N. J., de 
tachments. Commandant Milton Solo- 
mon will have several prominent officials 
as his guests. Full details of this affair 
will appear in the next issue of “The 
Leatherneck.” 

Oscar A. Swan Detachment of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has elected the following officers 
for the current year: Carlton A. Fisher, 
commandant; Warren Riegle, first vice 
commandant; Virgil Schuler, second vice 
commandant; B. C. Edwards, adjutant; 
Harold Hauser, paymaster; Charles 
Cashway, judge advocate; Dean Sne- 
deker, chaplain. The office of chief of 
staff has been held open temporarily. 
Swan Detachment will be host at the 
next National Convention of the League. 


National Vice Commandant Maurice A. 
Illch, of the Eastern Seaboard Division 
is working with Commandant Carlton A. 
Fisher of Oscar A. Swan Detachment of 
Buffalo on the organization of a League 
detachment at Rochester, N. Y. 

National Vice Commandant Russell G. 
Flynn of the Central Division is doing 
splendid work with his efforts toward 
organizing new detachments in the area 
under his jurisdiction in addition to keep- 
ing up the interest of the other detach- 
ments. I also take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation of the coopera- 
tion he has given me by forwarding items 
for this column. 


Corporal James Dwight Snyder De- 
tachment of Syracuse, N. Y., has elected 
the following officers for the current 
year: William Dennis, Jr., commandant; 
Merle Pynn, first vice commandant; 
Harry Holley, second vice commandant; 
Harry E. Whitmore, adjutant; Charles 
Thomas, chief of staff; Elmer Murray, 
judge advocate; Frank Jaroszewicz, 
chaplain; Frank J. Moran, paymaster. 

NEWS OF THE DETACHMENTS 

IN CENTRAL DIVISION 

Friday, February 6th, witnessed the 
first meeting of the ladies auxiliary of 
the George W.: Budde Detachment of 
Cincinnati, after nearly two years of en- 
deavor. The ladies are all very en 
thusiastic and each one of the twelve 
attending promised to have one or two 
additional members for the next meet- 
ing. 

Miss Loretto Budde, sister of George 
W. Budde, deceased, after whom the Cin- 
cinnati Detachment is named, was elected 
as the commandant of the auxiliary. 
Mrs. A. R. Mackzum, sister of National 
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Vice Commandant R. G. Flynn, was 
elected the adjutant. The election of the 
other officers was postponed until the 
next meeting when more ladies are ex- 
pected to be present. The auxiliary in- 
tends following closely the same plan of 
organization as used by detachments, 
having their officers named in accordance 
with detachment practices and the by- 
laws will be substantially the same in so 
far as practical. The ladies have agreed 
to pay the same national dues as paid by 
the regular members of the detachments 
and in this way will fulfill one of the 
aims of the auxiliary by assisting Na- 
tional Headquarters through the pay- 
ment of these dues. After their next 
meeting the ladies will apply to National 
Headquarters for a charter. Judging 
from the enthusiasm shown at the meet- 
ing this auxiliary is going to do good 
work and we are quite sure that it will 
be reflected in an increase of member- 
ship for the George W. Budde Detach- 
ment. 


The Fort Wayne Detachment has ap- 
plied for a charter and intend having 
their charter presented to them on Mon- 
day, March 2nd. This first meeting will 
take place at the Recruiting Office, 625% 
South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. National Vice Commandant Rus- 
sell G. Flynn has been invited to pre- 
sent the charter at this time and this 
invitation probably will be accepted. The 
list of members of the detachment is as 
follows: 

A. L. Peterson, commandant; H. A. 
Sours, Sr., vice commandant; Earl L. 
Hart, Jr., vice commandant; Franklin A. 
Emrick, Jr., judge advocate; Gerald 
Conn, chief of staff; Rev. Paul K 
chaplain; James F. Richarjs 
paymaster; Harry W. ser- 
geant at arms; Harry 
Roy A. Day, Carl B. Voegtl 
R. Linnaberry, Harold E. Rose¥ Harold 
G. Huston, A. H. Scharlach, Hobart 
Heath. 

We wish to extend to these men a 
hearty welcome to the Marine Corps 
League and our‘very best wishes for a 
successful career. 


The George W. Budde Detachment of 
Cincinnati had planned a_ stag and 
smoker for February 7th, which they 
were obliged to postpone because of mat- 
ters beyond their control. This stag will 
be given some time in the future. 

Many members and prospective mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps League seem 
to be of the opinion that a large number 
of members is necessary in order to make 
a successful detachment. This thought 
is erroneous in the opinion of Russell G. 
Flynn, National Vice Commandant, Cen- 
tral Division. From experience it has 
been shown that the small detachments 
generally prosper year by year while 
some of the larger detachments which 
start off with a bang end up disastrously. 
This, of course, does not mean in any 
sense of the word that larger detach- 
ments are to be avoided or that larger 
detachments will not be successful. 
Membership in the detachments must be 
encouraged to the fullest possible extent, 
however, and we wish to point out the 
fact that localities having a few members 
can, by the forming of a detachment to- 
gether with its accompanying ladies 
auxiliary bring together a body of men 
and women whereby old acquaintances 
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1 Cut for Pipes Only 


2 Made by Wellman’s 
Method ...an 1870 
Tobacco Secret 


“Gloomy care and fear 
Vanish from our track, oh! 
Fade and disappear— 
Banished by tobacco.”— ANON. 


3 Big Flakes that Burn 
Slow and Cool 
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A Barrel of Shine 
in a 3 Ounce Can 


You'll Find That There’s More 
Real Shine In A Single Can of 
BOYER’S VIM 
Than In The Midday Tropic Sun. 
Most Marines already know this 
the rest of you get wise and make 
the test today. It'll “Knock Your 

Eye Out!” 


A SHINE THAT LASTS 
A SHINE THAT PROTECTS 


Sold at the Post Exchanges 


Large and Small Cans 
In Your Preferred Color 


BOYER & COMPANY 


2466 AMBER ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“SHORT TIMER?” 


Joe: “Hello, short-timer, how much you 
getting paid off with?” 

Al “When my last allotment goes in 
I'll have more than $1,000.00. And, boy, 
won't it come in handy! No grabbing the 
first job that comes along for me! I'm 
going to take a good look-see and pick 
something good, and the lil ol’ thousand 
will take care of me while I'm looking 
Sure glad T made out an allotment when 
I shipped in the Corps." 

Joe: “Guess your idea is right, Al. I 
gotta year and a butt to do, and come to 
figure it out, if I salt away fifteen bucks 
in The Departmental Bank every month 
for twelve months, I'll have $183.30 when I 
get paid off I'm gonna see the paymaster 
right now, before I forget it.” 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT GROWS 
FAST AND WE PAY 


4% on Savings 


A Monthly Gives you at the 

Deposit of end of 12 Menths 
$5.00 for 12 Months $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Months 183 30 
20.00 for 12 Months 244.40 
25.00 for 12 Months 305.50 
30.00 for 12 Months 366.60 
40.00 for 12 Months 488 80 
50.00 for 12 Months 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by allot- 
ment. We welcome the accounts of the 
personnel of the United States Marine 


Corps. 
YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under U. 8S. Government Supervision 


1726 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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are recalled and new acquaintances are 

made. The spirit of the Marine Corps 

is inbred into. the heart of every man 
who has ever been in its service. The 

Marine Corps League provides an outlet 

for the expression of that spirit and we 

extend a hearty invitation to any group 
of Marines who wish to form a detach- 
ment regardless of size or number. 

HUDSON-MOHAWK DETACHMENT 

RECEIVES FUNERAL FLAG 

Hudson-Mohawk Detachment, compris- 
ing Albany, Troy, Schenectady and sur- 
rounding districts, has adopted a unique 
idea in connection with its funeral and 
memorial services originated by Horatio 
C. Edgerton, the Old Warrior, detach- 
ment chaplain. The plan is outlined in 
a communication from the detachment 
and is passed along for the information 
of other detachments, some of which may 
wish to give the matter consideration. 
Here it is: 

During a recent meeting the detach- 
ment was presented a fully equipped silk 
flag for funeral purposes consisting of a 
seven-foot staff surmounted by a solid 
brass eagle, running halliard and a gilt 
covered pedestal. The colors are to be 
placed at half-mast at the head of the 
casket of a departed comrade from the 
time the remains are laid out until the 
body is removed for interment, the equip 
ment being a gift of the detachment 
chaplain, Horatio C. Edgerton. This idea 
was suggested by him and adopted by 
the detachment, after he had suggested 
the same to other veteran organizations 
but was never carried out, so that this 
detachment is the only veteran organiza- 
tion in existence that displays this mark 
of affection for a departed comrade. We 
have adopted a short memorial funeral 
service which has caused considerable 
comment by the public, of which the 
chaplain also is the author. It has been 
remarked where a comrade was buried 
in citizen clothes, it could not be under- 
stood why a right hand salute should be 
given to the remains as it is understood 
and contended the uniform should re- 
ceive the honor. In this the chaplain 
differs, his contention being that we 
should always respect the uniform but 
in such case it is covering that which 
should also be honored. The wearing 
of the uniform by soldier of 
sailor shows he is serving his country 
and when in after years he is ordered to 
join the ranks of the invisible army, he 
should be accorded all the honor possible 
at the hands of his former comrades. In 
rendering the hand salute, which is a 
part of the ceremony, it is given as a 
parting with an honored comrade and 
carries the thought that one more who 
has joined the Great Brigade will be 
greeted by those gone before, whether 
he is garbed in the uniform or citizen 
clothes. 

THE OLD WARRIOR DESCRIBES THE 
FIERCEST ENGAGEMENT OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
The Old Warrior develops a new strain 
in his article this month. In fact the 
old boy grows a bit facetious. So light 
your pipe and adjust the specs and get 

ready for a good yarn—Hear ye!! 

I have something else to tell you. We 
have from time to time listened to ac- 
counts of various battles fought in the 
Civil War, Spanish War, and especially 
the World War, and each has been lauded 
to the skies as greater than the previous 
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one but I want to tell you of one that I 
consider far greater than any. It took 
place during the Civil War of '61-’65 and 
if anybody can tell of one greater, I will 
eat the tail of my shirt. 

The Northern Army had been march- 
ing or hiking as it is now called, for sev- 
eral days to reach a certain point or po 
sition of vantage and when it arrived, it 
found the Confederate Army had moved 
for the same vantage ground as we 
found, after dark, they were encamped 
just opposite our position. I was orderly 
and despatch rider for the commanding 
genera! and had access to many meetings 
of the staff, thus being able to hear plans 
that were not otherwise known. As I! 
said, we were entrenched directly op- 
posite the enemy with pickets out for 
information of any movement made by 
the opposing force. 

The zero hour as it is now called, was 
set for 4:30 A. M. and by 9 o’clock that 
night, everything had quieted down and 
stillness pervaded everywhere. In fact. 
it was so quiet it got on the nerves of 
everyone. It seemed to portend a great 
conflict on the morrow and it gave us a 
warning to prepare for a struggle such 
as had never happened before. The staff 
sat up for several hours after the rest 
had turned in to familiarize the plans 
to be carried out. At daybreak, all was 
astir but it was seen the opposing force 
was just as vigilant as we were for 
smoke was rising from their camp and 
all was hustle and bustle. Finally, at 
the appointed hour, the artillery opened 
fire and for a moment it looked as if 
they were not going to answer our chal- 
lenge but soon we were at it hammer 


e first blow but when they 
got going, it was bedlam let 
r; shot and shell sailed 
air and some met there and 
hen the cavalry charged and 
both sides were in a close contact; swords 
flashing in the sun; pistols were dis 
charged in the faces of the combatants; 
horses in terror dashing here and there 
riderless until orders were given for the 
general charge; then the worst took 
place. The infantry rushed forward to 
meet the enemy, stumbling over the car- 
casses of horses as well as human be- 
ings, some to fall and rise again, some 
to remain prone as they fell. Hand-to 
hand fighting in groups and in single 
combat; the colors were carried aloft 
and the sight of Old Glory more than 
once inspired the men to renewed ac- 
tivity. 

The forces had been encamped just be- 
yond a slight rise in the ground and the 
distance between seemed to have been 
made for just the purpose for which the 
two armies were engaged. There, down 
goes our flag. But another had rushed 
forward and had picked it up again only 
to go down too. This occurred several 
times but being very busy carrying 
orders here and there, I had not been 
able to keep track of what had occurred. 
The lines were thinning very rapidly and 
on returning to the staff after one of 
the most arduous rides, I had ‘just re- 
ported when my attention was called to 
a detachment of the enemy making their 
way to the rear of where I stood, and 
just as I was calling the staff’s atten- 
tion to the move, a great shell burst 
right in front of me and I awoke. 


I had fallen out of bed. 
THE OLD WARRIOR. 
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MYSTERY OF THE U.S. S. 
| “CYCLOPS” | 


‘Continued from page 25) 


ds 


the deadly suddenly arising hurricanes 
which infest the Caribbean such as re- 
cently laid to waste the age-old city of 
Santo Domingo; perhaps she was the 
victim of some unknown quirk of the 
sea which took her to the bottom in such 
a manner as to conceal every trace of the 
disaster from the eyes of the fellowmen 
of the crew, shipmates who would leave 
no stone unturned to come to their aid, 
or determine the cause of their fate if 
it were humanly possible to do so. Per- 
haps if there were a graveyard of ships 
in the Saragasso Sea, that purported 
mysterious body of water of the South 
Atlantic, as was made the subject of a 
recent movie film, we might look for the 
“Cyclops” there, but all indications are 
that until the mighty sea is willing that 
mankind shall know her fate, the mys- 
tery of the “Cyclops” will still remain 
confronting us and take its place along 
with the other age-old sagas of the deep 
which have come about as a result of the 
unceasing, ever varying conquests of 
mankind and his vessels, which meet the 
never yielding challenge of the seven 
seas and the elements. The writer's 
knowledge of the ability of Navy sea- 
men to meet disaster; the high standard 
of discipline, seamanship and efficiency 
of the naval officers and men comprising 
the crew of the “Cyclops”; these factors, 
coupled with the safety measures with 
which the vessel was equipped, argue 
against the theory that it was any ordi- 
nary element which brought about the 
mysterious loss. Whatever it was must 
have come as an unheralded, devastating 
agent of destruction, which destroyed 
the ship and crew outright, before they 
had a chance to put up a fight for life, 
or get word to the outside world via the 
radio. If the vessel was destroyed by 
the enemy, who had a perfect right to 
do so under the conditions of war, then 
there would seem very little reason for 
their keeping those interested in suspense, 
and it is doubtful if such information 
would be withheld. Also, the subsequent 
destruction of all such members of the 
crew who would undoubtedly survive any 
initial explosion, if any, would seem 
against the law of averages, and the 
chivalry of the sea which in general pre- 
vails even in war-time would seem to 
preclude the deliberate murder of such 
who did survive. 

There is one possible angle in this 
connection which would account for a 
lack of information in such a case and 
that is, the destruction of the vessel, if 
brought about by dynamiting or similar 
measures by an enemy agent, also caused 
the death of the person doing it, thus 
sealing forever the one source of verified 
information which could shed light on 
the mystery. 

Perhaps the sea, with its sometimes 
tragic sense of humor will some day cast 
upon the shore some authentic message, 
some clew, as to the fate of the “Cy- 
clops,” as it did recently in the case of 
the sailing vessel “Commodore,” of 
Philadelphia, a mystery ship whose own- 
ers were unknown, and which for 29 
years has remained an unsolved enigma 
of the seas. The sea recently gave up a 
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message which affords a clue as to the 
fate of this vessel’s crew, this being con- 
tained in a rusted old tin can which was 
found on the beach at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. The message read: “March 21, 
1899. Send help at once. Our ship the 
“Commodore” was wrecked two weeks 
ago, send help at once. Longitude 83, 
latitude 31. George Everett.” 

History records that this vessel, with- 
out a trace of the crew to be found, 
drifted into Brooklyn harbor, on the tide, 
on 6 April, 1901, this being two years 
after the date of the message recently 
found. No survivor was ever found to 
tell the true fate of this crew, and the 
note recently found indicates that they 
probably abandoned the ship and were 
lost at sea. 

Annals of the U. Navy record that 
four other naval tl were lost with- 
out trace in the past. These were the 
“Sea Gull,” which sailed for Valparaiso 
from Orange Harbor on 23 April, 1839, 
and is supposed to have been lost with 
all hands in a severe gale off Cape Horn; 
the “Peacock,” lost without trace in 1841 
in the Columbia River, cause unknown, 
and the schooner “Crampus,” which 
sailed from Norfolk, Va., in March, 1843, 
for a cruise along the American coast, 
and was last heard from by letter mailed 
at Charleston, S. C., dated 14 March, 
1843. This letter stated that “the ship 
would reach Norfolk, Va., between the 
8th and 15th of April, 1843." Loss is be- 
lieved to have been due to a heavy storm. 


Subsequent to the loss of the “Cy- 
clops,” the U. S. S. “Conestoga” (S. P. 
1128), a seagoing Fleet tug of 617 gross 
tons, was officially given up as lost with- 
out trace in the Pacific Ocean. She 
sailed from San Francisco, Cal., on 25 
March, 1921, for Samoa, and was never 
seen or heard from again. 

At this writing, the fate of the “Cy- 
clops” remains just as great a mystery 
as ever, and we can only hope that some 
day the mantle of secrecy with which 
the Fates have shrouded it will be drawn 
aside, and reveal to us what happening 
befell the vessel and its crew, and 
whether it was brought about by the 
mighty sea, or a subtle, treacherous act 
of a fellowman. 
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“AND IN SUNNY TROPIC 
SCENES” 
‘Continued from page 9) 


when targets would be visible. The 
guerrillas began withdrawing their dead 
and wounded about 3:00 a. m.; and two 
hours later peace again reigned in Tel- 
paneca. 

The next important contact took place 
near Quilali. A Marine plane, piloted by 
Lieutenant Earl A. Thomas, with Ser- 
geant Frank E. Dowdell as observer, had 
crashed in the dense jungles. Although 
the fliers were observed to crawl] unin- 
jured from the wreckage, they were 
never seen again. A fairly authentic 
and logical report of their death was ob- 
tained from natives, but not for a year 
were they officially reported dead. 

However, ground patrols searching for 
the missing aviators had many thrilling 
contacts and narrow escapes from traps 
and ambuscades. On October 9th Lieu- 
tenant G. J. O’Shea, with eight Marines 
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and ten Guardia soldiers, and Dr. J. B. 
O'Neill, marched toward Quilali with the 
idea of rescuing the flyers. 

On a narrow trail that wound up 
Sapotillal Ridge the advance guard was 
suddenly fired upon by concealed marks- 
men. The column halted, took cover and 
returned the fire. For two and a half 
hours the Marines and Guardia battled 
for their lives, and finally cut their way 
through to a small stream, where, un- 
seen by the enemy, they reorganized and 
resumed travel toward Jicaro. By some 
miracle of battle four Guardia soldiers 
were killed, but the Marines who fought 
side by side with them escaped unin- 
jured. 

For a time things were quieter, al- 
though contact with armed bands was the 
rule rather than the exception. On Oc- 
tober 18th a mixed patrol of Marines and 
Guardia, under Lieutenant M. J. Gould, 
left Matagalpa for Quilali. A second pa- 
trol, under Lieutenant Chappelle, left 
Jicaro October 23, with orders to effect 
a junction with Lieutenant Gould near 
Quilali. 

Both patrols were attacked and only 
after the most desperate fighting was 
the junction established. The combined 
forces repulsed the rebels and threw 
them back. In scouring the area they 
discovered the wreckage of Lieutenant 
Thomas’ plane. The Lewis guns were 
missing and other parts of the ship de- 
stroyed by fire. For two days they 
searched in vain for some trace of the 
missing aviators. The detachment then 
set out for Jicaro. Near Espino they 
were ambushed by about 250 men. One 
Marine and one Guardia were killed be- 
fore the bandits were routed. 

Private Albert W. Rue, of the 49th 
Company, died at Somoto on November 
27th as result of gunshot wounds re- 
ceived in an ambuscade about four miles 
north of Somoto; and three weeks later 
Private Bernard F. Callaway, of the same 
company, was killed in action near 
Maculizo. 

In the meantime reconnoitering pa- 
trols had located and mapped the posi- 
tion of El Chipote, Sandino’s stronghold. 
Fliers had bombed and strafed the en- 
trenchments, but Marine authorities de- 
cided that such destruction alone would 
vitiate any chance of capturing bandit 
leaders. The aerial attack must be aug- 
mented by infantry. 

Accordingly, on December 19th, a 
strong combat patrol, consisting of six 
officers and 108 Marines, under Captain 
Richard Livingston, left Jinotega on an 
expedition against El] Chipote. A second 
force, commanded by Lieutenant M. A. 
Richal, of forty Marines and twenty 
Guardia, left Telpaneca to join Captain 
Livingston at Quilali, whence the joint 
attack was to be launched. 

On the morning of December 30th 
Captain Livingston and his patrol had 
arrived within nearly a mile of Quilali. 
Marching single file along a narrow trail, 
bordered by heavy undergrowth, a with- 
ering volley was suddenly poured into the 
column. Hidden riflemen at the right of 
the trail, and at the left, from a hill 
across the river, directed a murderous 
fire against the surprised Marines. The 
captain was wounded almost at the first 
volley. Lieutenant Gould took command 
of the situation and finally succeeded in 
battering his way through the hostile 

cordon. Five Marines died and twenty- 
three were wounded before the shattered 
column reached Quilali. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Richal’s 
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patrol was marching on Quilali to effect 
junction with Captain Livingston. Single 
file they were moving up a narrow moun- 
tainous trail when fire was opened upon 
them from their left flank at a distance 
no greater than fifty feet. First Ser- 
geant Bruce (Lieutenant, Guardia Na- 
cional) was killed, and the bandits drove 
the Marine point back some fifty yards 
where the column had established a ma- 
chine gun. The weapon jammed. Lieu- 
tenant Richal was severely wounded, and 
Gunnery Sergeant E. G. Brown took 
command. 

Firing became heavier. The Marines 
repaired the machine gun and gained fire 
superiority over the enemy. The bandits 
fell back and the Marines settled down 
in a defensive position, from which it 
would have been hazardous to move. 

A reinforcing column arrived from 
Quilali, being informed by aeroplane of 
Lieutenant Richal’s predicament, and the 
detachment was able to reach that town 
without further casualties. 

It was at Quilali that Lieutenant C. F. 
Schilt performed the difficult task of re- 
moving the wounded to Managua. On a 
narrow, muddy road, from which the 
flanking houses had been pulled down to 
accommodate the wings of his plane, the 
lieutenant landed and took off ten times 
under fire. On January 6, 7, and 8 he 
not only evacuated eighteen wounded 
men, three of whom would most certainly 
have died had they not received immedi- 
ate medical attention, but returned to 
Quilali with a relief commander and 
emergency supplies and provisions. For 
this the lieutenant was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

There were further contacts in Janu- 
ary, 1928. El Chipote was bombed from 
the air and subsequently occupied by 
ground troops. On February 27th an 
empty pack train and escort of thirty- 
five Marines, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Edward F. O’Day, was ambushed 
about three quarters of a mile west of 
Bromaderos. A ripple of fire ran along 
the entire line, stampeding the mule 
train. The Marines dove into the bush 
on their left and opened fire. For an 
hour the bandits drenched the Marines’ 
position with machine gun and rifle bul- 
lets. Then they advanced in skirmish 
line. The rifles of the Marines broke 
them and they fell back. Three hours of 
incessant fighting passed. The bandits 
charged again, and once again they shat- 
tered themselves against a wall of fire. 
Three Marines had been killed and two 
more lay dying. Night fell and through 
the darkness the Marines were harrassed 
by snipers. 

With dawn the firing increased. Lieu- 
tenant O’Day suddenly heard the sound of 
men approaching. “Who's there?” he 
called from his concealment. The answer 
came: “Captain McNulty with the 57th 
Company.” By a forced march, begin- 
ning shortly after midnight, Captain Mc- 
Nulty had driven his men hard and they 
had hammered their way through in time 
to save the beleaguered train. 

Throughout the remainder of 1928 
there were fewer casualties, although 
some fifty contacts of minor. importance 
were reported before the end of August. 
On May 13th, in the valley of the Cua 
River, a patrol was ambushed. Captain 
Robert S. Hunter later died from wounds 
and Corporal William Williamson was 
killed before the bandits could be routed. 

On August 6th Private Stengle was 
killed by hostile natives; and no further 
casualties were suffered by Marines for 
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four months. December 6th a detail 
under command of Captain Maurice G. 
Holmes intercepted a group of bandits 
who had murdered a peasant south of 
Ocotal. In the subsequent conflict, near 
Chuyelite, Gunnery Sergeant Charles 
Williams was shot through the head, dy- 
ing an hour later. 

1929 opened with a flourish, for on 
January 21, near San Antonio, Privates 
Rector, Collins, and Oswill died in com- 
bat with guerrillas. Throughout the 
rest of the year there were no battle 
deaths recorded, although on April 30th 
Private Robert E. Dixon, who had re- 
ceived news of the serious illness of his 
parents and was coming in from the hills 
to be furloughed, preceded the patrol and 
was presumably killed by bandits. 

The year of 1930 seemed, for the most 
part, to be free from serious engage- 
ments, and the Marines, despite the with- 
drawal of many, appeared to have the 
situation well under control. On July 
28th there was a clash near La Cruzes, in 
which Sergeant Norman Gregg Freeman 
was wounded and died four days later at 
Jinotega. On September 29th Private 
Paul Laster Culbreth died at the Ma- 
nagua hospital from wounds received in 
action. 

It began to look as if things were 
quieting down, and the Marines settled 
into routine duties. Then, abruptly, on 
the last day of 1930, just three years 
after the ferocious attack on Captain 
Livingston’s command, the Marines re- 
ceived the most staggering blow of all. 

A detail of ten men, commanded by 
Sergeant Arthur M. Palrang, rode out to 
repair a telephone line on the trail from 
Ocotal to Apali. Near Achuapa, deep in 
the densely wooded, mountainous coun- 
try, they found the severed wire. One 
private climbed the pole while the others 
busied themselves beneath it. 

Suddenly a rattle of rifle fire burst 
out from all sides. The man on the pole 
thudded to the ground with a bullet in 
his head. Sergeant Palrang deployed his 
men and sought cover. For over two 
hours the unequal battle continued, with 
the Marines seldom seeing anything at 
which to shoot, and being picked off one 
at a time by the hidden marksmen. 

Half the patrol was dead when the 
sergeant ordered Private Mack Hutcher- 
son to attempt to crawl through the hos- 
tile lines and make his way to Ocotal, 
about twelve miles, to summon help. The 
messenger fell wounded before he was 
fairly started on his mission, and the 
Marines settled down to sell their lives 
as dearly as they could. 

About noon a badly frightened native 
burst into Ocotal, and told a wild tale of 
a battle raging, of Marines hemmed in 
on all sides and being annihilated. Lieu- 
tenant Joseph J. Tavern, with twenty- 
five Marines, immediately rushed to the 
relief of the wiring party. Hutcherson 
they found alive, and Private Frank A. 
Jackson, who was the last man to be 
struck down and had crawled unseen into 
a nearby cornfield. The rest were dead. 

This, then, is a partial story of the 
Marines’ occupation of Nicaragua. It is 
the story of unsurpassed bravery, and of 
men who laughed at death when the odds 
were against them. It is the story of the 
Corps from its first inception. And to 
the long Roll of Honor from Chapultepec 
to Belleau Woods are added the names 
of those who so gallantly died in a war 
that was not a war, in Sunny Tropic 
Scenes. 
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SUNSHINE MELLOWS 


Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are 
always kind 
to your throat 


Everyone knows that 
sunshine meliows—that’s why 
the “TOASTING” process in- 
cludes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE— 
the finest cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest to- 
baccos—the Cream of the Crop 
-THEN-“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Everyone knows that heat pu- 
rifies and so “TOASTING” —that 
extra, secret process-removes 
harmful irritants that cause 
throat irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted” 


The advice of your physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of exercise in the mel- 
low sunshine, and have a periodic check- 
up on the health of your body. 


+ * 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BONDS STOCKS 


We specialize in handling investment accounts for 


MARINES 
Ashore + Afloat + 


Our Partial Payment Plan will permit you to invest in the soundest Stocks 
and Bonds in our country for as little as $10 a month. 


Foreign Duty 


Run by a Marine for Marines 


OLD AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES x 
RICHMOND TRUST BUILDING 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


533 8th St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
“THE BEST PLACE TO THROW A LIBERTY” 


Did you ever get sick and tired of beans and slum? Did you ever feel 
as if the next time you looked a plate of hash in the face, you might be 
tempted to throw things hither and thither in the galley? Did you ever feel 
as if you’d hock your rifle for a good square home-cooked meal? Sure you 
did! BRINKLEY’S is the place and answer to your prayer. At BRINKLEY’S 
you get the sort of meal you have dreamed of. Generous, well-cooked portions. 
Dance if you like. Come to BRINKLEY’S and have the time of your life. 
Incidentally, the lucky Marine this month is Sergeant E. E. W. 
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Miniature Marine 
Linked Novelty Pins 
$2.00 each Postpaid 
Available with Marine 
¥%, Corps Ornament chained 
to Marine Seal, Aviation 
Wings or Miniature 
Qualification Badges. Il- 
lustration actual size. 
At youl Post Exchange 
or Dealers Everywhere 
ANOTHER H-H QUALITY 
PRODUCT 


Hilborn-Hamburger, Ine. 


15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


UT 


DEVIL DOGS! 


A tooth-brush is designed pri- 
marily for wear, or it should be, 
anyway! Especially when your in- 
come is such that you must make 
every cent count, The next time you 
discard the old one because you've 
lost your rifle cleaner, get an 


EMERALD ODENCE 
TOOTH BRUSH 


at your Post Exchange. The 
Emerald Odence Tooth Brush will 
stay white throughout the life of 
the brush, and the bristles posi- 
tively will not come out. Emerald 
Odence Tooth Brushes are sanitary. 
They come in the hard and medium 
grades. 

Ask for the 
Tooth Brush at 
change. 


JOSIAH ODENCE 


Exclusive distributor of high-grade 
brushes and superior quality pipes. 


8 East 12th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Emerald Odence 
your Post Ex- 
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TO THE SOUTH POLE! 


(Continued from page 11) 


[3 I ACCOMPANY al 


was several hundred miles south of Bal- 
boa, proceeding to Tahiti and the “Sir 
James Clark Ross,” another whaler with 
our dogs, was half way to Wellington, 
New Zealand. On October 10th, we 
docked at San Pedro, California. Truly 
the expedition was scattered on these 
various ships. 

Czegka had sailed on the “City of 
New York” August 25th, as machinist, 
and although we were a thousand miles 
apart, I had a few radiograms from him 
en route. 

We lost no time in San Pedro. On 
October llth, the “Larsen” having 
fueled, sailed at 5 p. m. On board now, 
however, was a large group of our party, 
as Commander Byrd and his staff, who 
had journeyed across the 
continent by rail, joined us. 

At this time Captain 
Alton N. Parker, of the 


Capt. A. N. Parker 
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them in so many hours with the aid of 
wings. Little did we know that each 
hour of flying in that country meant at 
least two weeks of bitter cold work. 

On November 10th, 1928, we sighted 
the shores of New Zealand and drew near 
the coast. New Zealand is a small, but 
modern country. It consists of two 
islands called South Island and North 
Island. They are in a temperate zone 
and very rarely have any snow, except 
on a high range of mountains on the 
South Island, which includes the world 
famous Mt. Cook. The country is Eng- 
lish and from the time you land you 
imagine it is England. 

Wellington is on the tip of North Is- 
land, where we landed, while the city of 
Dunedin is on the southernmost part of 
South Island. Wellington is the capital 
of New Zealand and is a beautiful city 
lying on the sides of hills overlooking a 
magnificent harbor. As we pulled into 
the dock the first sign we saw was 
“Ford” in the center of the city on a tall 
building. It sure made us 
feel at home. 

We spent two weeks in 
this city waiting for our 


United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, an aviator, 
joined us. Parker was a 
pilot of renown, and had 
been with Commander 
Byrd at Spitzbergen in 
1926 as a relief pilot on 
that expedition, and now the 
icy wastes had called him 
again. Sgt. Benjamin Roth, 

J. S. Army, also joined us 
as a representative of the 
United States Army Air Corps. 

Several other men were with 
us now, including Russell Owen, 
the New York Times correspond- 
ent, who was to keep the world 
in touch with our activities daily 
by radio stories, and Willard Van 
de Veer, a Paramount news reel photog- 
rapher who was to be the director of our 
two-year picture life, beginning that 
date. 

Our trip to Wellington, New Zealand, 
was uneventful. We had no work to do 
of any consequence and it was more or 
less of a pleasure trip, but we knew that 
plenty of work lay ahead of us. 

Commander Byrd would obtain a daily 
report of the two vessels and the slow 
speed of the “City of New York” was 
very discouraging. It became a source 
of great anxiety to him as to whether 
she would reach the ice pack by January 
ist, or not. But as we later found out, 
Captain Nielson of the “Larsen” told the 
commander that if the “New York” met 
him on the outside of the ice pack be- 
fore he pushed the “Larsen” through to 
the better whaling waters of the Ross 
Sea, he would tow the “New York” 
through the pack. 

However, this bit of news was not let 
out until we had all sailed from New 
Zealand to the Antarctic. 

Each evening en route to New Zealand 
the commander would call the aviators 
together and for two hours or more we 
would discuss plans for flying, actions 
in emergencies, signaling, forced land- 
ings, anchoring planes and all matters 
relating to flying under conditions that 
we had never met before in the air. 
What a strange adventure awaited us as 
we thought of these limitless spaces of 
ice and snow, and how we would conquer 


ships to reach Dunedin. 

It is lucky for us that 

they finally did, or else we 

would have all been bank- 

rupt for the rest of our 

lives. The people were 

very much interested in 
what we were going to do 
and where we were going, 
and it seemed as if they 
could not entertain us enough. 
We had quite a job dodging 
reporters and people asking us 
out to give them short talks on 
the expedition each evening. But 
the aviation “gang” worked hard 
every day. We opened up each 
one of our crates and inspected 
every plane, carefully checking 
them for signs of rust and corrosion 
after their long ocean voyage. We found 
none, however, and greased them all over 
carefully once more to prepare them for 
the roughest part of their journey. 

On November 24th, 1928, the “Boling” 
arrived in Wellington and took us on 
board to hurry us at once down to Dune- 
din. We were at last united with half 
of our bunch and in a few days the “City 
of New York” would pull into Dunedin. 

After we had put all the airplanes on 
board and the other supplies we took our 
departure from Wellington. At 3 p. m., 
in the afternoon thousands of people 
gathered on the docks to bid us good-bye 
from that city. Without incident we 
slipped down the coast of South Island, 
having in view the majestic peaks of Mt. 
Cook and other snow-clad mountains for 
many hours. 

On the 26th of November we arrived 
in Dunedin and berthed directly behind 
the “City of New York.” At last the 
expedition was together for the first 
time. As New Zealand is not a dry 
country, most of the adventurers talked 
over their respective voyages at the 
nearest “pub” over bubbling glasses of 
lager and ale. : 

But we did not loaf many hours. As 
soon as stevedores finished coaling both 
ships we started loading with all speed. 
The “New York” and “Boling” had both 
unloaded, and all the supplies were in a 
large warehouse where the heads of each 
department were checking and assorting 
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necessary items. Day and night we 
worked. Thanksgiving Day was only an- 
other day, although the cook served a 
splendid meal at noon on the “New 
York.” All I remember of Thanksgiv- 
ing, 1928, was much rain and loading 
erates of dog biscuits on the “New 
York.” 

Monday morning, December 2nd, 1928, 
both ships sailed from Dunedin. It was 
an eventful day for us because it meant 
the last time that we would see land for 
a long time. Maybe forever, we did not 
know and were too busy to worry about 
it very much. Generally one is always 
too busy at crucial moments to think 
about such thoughts as these until it is 
all over and we wonder at how lucky we 
were. 

We always seemed to be blessed by 
Providence on this expedition. Time and 
time again we had escaped what seemed 
like a catastrophe and a sudden finish of 
the whole expedition. In fact, many an 
old salt shook hands with the members of 
the crew on the “City of 
New York,” as they had 
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promptly volunteered. I had enough of 
wooden ships aloft, but I found the fire 
room another story. A small hot place; 
still, better than the yard arms. 

We were always under sail and steam 
helping the “Boling” out as she pulled 
us along toward the “Larsen.” On deck, 
though, they were having their troubles. 
The compass was dancing around and we 
were in the iceberg region in a thick fog. 
We soon sighted our first iceberg, and 
from then on the “Boling” started dodg- 
ing them. Every now and then we 
would hear three whistles on the “Bol- 
ing” and there would be another berg 
we missed. 

December 10th, 1928, the “Boling” 
stopped short to avoid hitting a berg and 
we almost rammed her. The “City of 
New York” went full speed astern and 
just gathered momentum when the “Bol- 
ing” started again. What a shock. I 
was down below and thought we had hit 
a berg. We all dashed up on deck and 
found the hawser had broken once more. 

But as we were nearing 
the “Larsen” we did not 


never seen a ship loaded as 
we were. 

Food boxes, gasoline 
drums, an airplane between 
the main and foremasts, 
bulky dog kennels, seventy- 
five tons of coal in bags 
forward for use at the base, 
even supplies placed around 
the wheel. However, every 
effort was made to lock and 
secure all the supplies and 
get things in an as orderly 
manner as possible. The 
dogs howled incessantly 


bother to get it from them 
again. Two men on the 
“Boling” almost lost their 
lives by the whipping ac- 
tion of the parted cable; 
and Kessley, an ex-Marine, 
by the way, barely escaped. 
Towing in these waters was 
not so good. 

We arrived at the “Lar- 
sen” by the aid of radio 
compass on December 11th, 
and Captain Nielsen told 
the commander that he ex- 
pected to attempt the ice 


and it was a howl that we 
were to know for a year 
and a half. 

We slipped down the nar- 
row channel and out to the 
open sea where Captain 
Brown of the “Boling” threw us a tow 
hawser. Thus secured, with a quarter 
of a mile of steel cable, we started. Our 
objective now was to reach the “Larsen” 
before she headed into the pack. 

On board the “New York” everything 
started to run in ship-shape manner. 
Watches were set and good meals were 
served on time. How the cook managed 
I could never find out. Fifty-five men 
on board, with the supplies buried under 
sleds, skiis, house sections and dogs. For 
a bunk I gathered together some bags 
and burlap covers and managed to sleep 
fine until I won a real bunk in the 
fo’castle playing poker. 

I started in as a sailor until after we 
hit our first storm. The tow line between 
the ships parted and an icy gale hit us 
astern about the fifth day out. What a 
day! I went aloft to furl sails and no rol- 
ler-coaster in the world was ever as giddy 
as the yard-arm I was on. We worked 
on canvas until our hands were raw and 
bleeding and our teeth were chattering, 
but to save the ship it was necessary to 
trim it often in the storm. Finally it 
subsided and after some trying hours we 
managed to catch a line from the “Bol- 
ing” the next day. Many a time in this 
storm we thought we would lose every- 
thing on deck, and how the dogs howled, 
adding their voices to the din of rain, 
sleet and wind. 


After this storm I heard the chief 


engineer, Tom Mulroy, remark that he 
needed firemen 


down below and I 


Gy. Sgt. Bubier and 
Gy. Sgt. Czegka 


pack the next day. On the 

horizon we could see the 

pack. It looked like a solid 

coast line as far as the 

eyes could see, standing like 
‘a sentry around the Ant- 
arctic Continent. This ice pack is the 
bane of explorers, as much time and coal 
is always lost trying to force a way 
through it. 

But we could not worry about that. 
We had 100 tons of coal to take from the 
“Boling” and send her back to New 
Zealand for the rest of the planes and 
supplies. After much maneuvering the 
“Boling” came alongside and for four- 
teen hours all hands on deck worked 
in the midnight sun. At noon on the 
12th the “Boling” left us and started 
back to New Zealand. 

Due to the reports of the whale 
chasers (the small ships that run down 
the whales and harpoon them) that the 
pack was still thick, Captain Nielsen 
delayed starting through. 

This gave us an opportunity to go on 
board the “Larsen” and watch the whal- 
ing operations. They were in the midst 
of it. The odor was terrible and it was 
a sad ending for these great monsters. 
However, we enjoyed the scenes and re- 
newing our acquaintances with the men 
that we had travelcd with to New 
Zealand. 

On December 15th we started through 
the pack, the “Larsen” towing us. We 
banked our fires and reefed our sails. 
With this powerful ship pulling us it 
was only necessary for us to watch 
closely and not let the “New York” ram 
the stern of the “Larsen.” 

It was a wonderful thing, this ice pack 
as far as the eye could see, ice on all 
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QEAL ME OUT FOR A 
FEW HANDS, FELLERS 


Resinol 
THIS SPICK ITCH IS RUNNING 
ME GOOFY.7 


SPICK ITCHI 


It vanishes almost immediately 
by bathing the irritated part 
with RESINOL SOAP and 
then applying a thin appli- 
cation of RESINOL OINT- 
MENT. The soothing effect of 
the OINTMENT stops that itch 
right away, and in less time 
than it takes to tell about it, 
spick itch does the disappear- 
ing act. 


RESINOL PRODUCTS are 
on sale at all Post Exchanges 
throughout the Marine Corps. 
If your steward happens to be 
out of it, ask him to lay in some 


for you. 
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Keep On 


If the day is kind o’ gloomy 

And your chances kind o’ slim, 

If the situation’s puzzling 

And the prospect awful grim, 

And perplexities keep press- 
ing 

Till all hope is nearly gone— 

Just bristle up and grit your 
teeth 

And keep on keeping on. 


So it is with saving— 
There is no use o’ raving 
That it can’t be done. 
Just bristle up and do it 
You will never rue it 
Keep on till you've won. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write for booklet 
“Banking by Mail” 


ATTEN---TION! 


Marines travel 
more in one cruise 
than the average 
traveling  sales- 
man travels in a 
lifetime. Totty’s 
Trunks and Bags 
are constructed 
to withstand the 
hard knocks of transport, rickshaw, 
train, or push-cart. They are as 
strong as the average Leatherneck, 
and as stylish as a fashion mart. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 
Specify 


Totty Trunk & BagCo. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


SNO-WHITE 


A perfect preparation for renewing 
the freshness and beauty of dress 
White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
The unique advantages of Sno-White are 


that it is easy to apply, gives im- 
mediate and perfect results, and 
when applied cannot rub off 
or soil other clothing. 
Price 25 Cents 


Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. 8. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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sides. Old ice, irregular and jagged with 
here and there, like a sentinel, an ice- 
locked berg. The “Larsen” squirmed 
and rammed, backed off and rammed, and 
for one week eased her massive bulk 
through this thick pack. Whenever the 
“Larsen” sighted an open lead, she would 
head for it and we on the “City of New 
York” had to take all the bumps. 

It is bad enough forcing your way 
through the pack, but we took a terrible 
beating from the blows on the bow and 
sides. No other ship in the world could 
have survived such an ordeal. We all 
hoped sincerely that the pack would be 
broken up before our little “Boling” 
came down again in a few weeks. But 
it was sure a thick pack now. It would 
take many a southern wind to break 
it up. 

The last fifty miles in the pack was 
the worst. It seemed like we would 
never get out of this old, hard ice and 
the “Larsen” had a terrible battle. We 
made our way through ice as high as 
our poop deck and the sides of this ice 
was as smooth as though a knife had cut 
it off. However, we won and soon we 
felt the roll of the ocean under us again. 
It had been calm and very quiet in the 
ice pack. 

We cut loose from the “Larsen” and 
after the commander had thanked Cap- 
tain Nielsen and he had sent a boat load 
of whale meat over to us, we started out 
again on our own. We were in the 
Ross Sea. 

This year we had two Christmas Days 
as we recrossed the 180th Meridian, and 
we had a little celebration in the fo’castle 
at 4 p.m. All hands ate in the fo’castle 
on the “New York” and while dinner 
was being served a cry went up “The 
Barrier on the starboard bow!” 

Everyone dashed up on deck and there 
on the horizon was that which we had 
come half way around the world to see. 
Everyone cheered, and enthusiasm ran 
high. -To the east and west as far as 
we could see was this long line of white 
plateau. The great Ross Ice Barrier, 
one thousand miles long, our future home 
for fourteen months, 

A course was set for Discovery Inlet 
and we drew nearer to the barrier with 
each revolution of our engine. This 
gigantic glacier with its massive cliffs 
of white is the last remnant in the world 
of the age when all this planet was cov- 
ered with ice and snow. We came up 
along side as near as safety would per- 
mit and cruised along, examining the 
structure while two of our surveyors got 
busy sketching it as we sailed past. 

In some spots the wall rose to a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, but the mean altitude 
seemed to be around fifty or sixty feet 
above water. It probably extends under 
water five or six times as much as it 
projects above the surface of the ocean, 
and yet this colossal glacier is anchored 
to the land underneath. Where, no one 
knows, and it will be thousands of years 
before they will be able to find out 
exactly. 

On December 26, 1928, we pulled into 
Discovery Inlet, a long narrow harbor, 
v-shaped and running in quite a distance. 
This bay was filled with bay ice and we 
moored along side of the ice. Captain 
Parker made a leap over the side of the 
ship, yelling, “The Marines are always 
first ashore!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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FLYING WITH THE MARINES 
IN NICARAGUA 


(Continued from page 7) 


operations have given the local con- 
stabulary and our own ground troops, 
Comments from native troop commanders 
and from the leaders of our own ground 
forces are interesting: 

A Guardia commander of an outlying 
post made this statement: 

“Your planes have undoubtedly been 
the most valuable agents of the forces 
denying Sandino’s entrance to Jicaro. 
Located in this malaria pest hole, with 
from 12 to 20 sick in the hospital at all 
times, the moral effect on my men know- 
ing that no fight with the bandits can 
last longer than 24 hours without being 
brought to a successful conclusion by 
your planes, has done much to keep up 
their spirit during their difficult and 
dangerous duty here in this advanced 
position.” 

Ground Troops Praise Flyers 


From a campaign scarred veteran of 
our own forces comes this tribute: 
“Planes affect the morale of our sol- 
diers somewhat like close machine gun 
support. When machine guns jam or 
cease firing temporarily the men imme- 
diately want to know ‘what ails them.’ 
When planes fail to show up the same 
feeling of uneasiness is manifested by 
our troops in dangerous and outlying 
stations. The effect of planes in combat 
areas on the morale of combatant bandit 
forces is remarkable. Until the bands 
found out how much damage the planes 
could do they were accustomed to fire 
at planes daily, exposing themselves 
openly in so doing. Now they cease fir- 
ing and conceal themselves most care- 
fully, thus giving our troops time to re- 
organize and change position, and in 
many cases enable our patrols to extri- 
cate themselves from otherwise danger- 
ous positions, as the bandit forces 
invariably outnumber our own troops.” 
A bandit leader, Simon Jiron, alias 
“Pinchingo,” who turned in his arms to 
a Marine officer at Somoto, offers illus- 
tration of how the bandits feel about the 
planes. In the Ocotal attack he said he 
left as soon as the planes had gone over 
once. His own words were: “What 
chance did we have against those planes? 
They came over spitting bullets from 
their noses and rear end, and laying eggs 
that could kill a hundred men at once.” 
Not only in fighting has the airplane 
proven its merit. Broad accomplish- 
ments outside the field of combat have 
been one of the remarkable developments. 


$3,000,000 Hurdles Jungles Safely 

So many well-nigh inaccessible out- 
posts has resulted in the unusual con- 
dition where the personnel of these posts 
have come to rely upon the airplane for 
a remarkable range of services. Be- 
ginning with the dropping and pick-up 
of dispatches and mail, our flight service 
was soon expanced to include the de- 
livery of food, medicine, water, ammu- 
nition, and even pay. In the past three 
years well over $3.000,000 has been trans- 
ported to outlying stations for prompt 
payment of troops, and this without the 
loss of a single penny. Several entire 
garrisons have been evacuated from 
jungle locations by airplane. 

(This story ard accompanying pictures 
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are reprinted through the courtesy of 
The National Aeronautic Magazine.) 


Summary of Flight Operations 
1929 
1. Total rations, supplies and medical 
stores transported, 2,459,859 pounds. 
2. Rations dropped to isolated patrols, 
150,000 pounds. 
3. Troops and personnel transported, 
including sick, wounded and dead, 4,499. 
4. Money transported and dropped to 
isolated detachments (no losses), $1,037,- 
455. 
5. Reconnaissance, liaison and combat 
fights, 2,670. 
Photo flights, 37. 
Total number flights during year, 


7,681. 
8. Total hours flown, 10,847. 
1930 

1. Ration supplies and medical stores 
transported, 1,031,253 pounds. 

2. Troops and personnel transported, 
including sick, wounded and dead, 3,290. 

3. Money transported and dropped to 
isolated detachments, $431,534. 

4. Reconnoissance, liaison and combat 
fights, 1,275. 

Photo flights, 30. 

6. Total flights, 4,843. 

7. Total hours, 5,909. 

8. Number aerial contacts, 5. 

9. Number bullet holes in planes, 10. 

10. Number bombs dropped in con- 
tacts, 140. 

Sick and Wounded Are Carried by Air 

Evacuation of sick and wounded is a 
story in itself. An epic to aircraft per- 
formance and to Marine Corps heroism 
was written the early part of January, 
1928, at Quilali, in the territory of Nueva 
Segovia. 

A patrol of Marine and Guardia troops 
had been sent out from Matagalpa to 
establish a base at Quilali for offensive 
operations against a reported stronghold 
of Sandino at El Chipote. The patrol 
had advanced almost to Quilali when it 
was ambushed by an overwhelming num- 
ber of outlaws. Both the senior officers 
of the detachment were _ seriously 
wounded. Considerable casualties were 
suffered and the column was heavily en- 
cumbered with wounded men and a large 
pack train. The following extracts from 
a “message pick-up” written by the offi- 
cer who succeeded to command of the 
column, after it had finally managed to 
reach Quilali, pictures the situation: 

. . I am absolutely certain that 
any evacuation of this place will bring a 
concentration of enemy forces which will 
result seriously. . On an attempted 
march another attack by the enemy will 
be disastrous because of the nature of 
the trail. My march must be conducted 
in single file with a train strung over a 
mile or more of trail. The weakness of 
this is evident. I have six seriously 
wounded on stretchers. At least three 
will probably die if transported to San 
Albino. Mules cannot be used because 
of the nature of the trail. If humanly 
possible I recommend that a Corsair 
land here to evacuate the wounded.” 


Lt. Schilt Volunteers 

Although the enemy completely sur- 
rounded Quilali it was decided in re- 
sponse to the last request in this mes- 
Sage, and since further movements of 
the detachment would be seriously en- 
cumbered by the wounded, to attempt to 
land a plane. 
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Lieutenant Schilt, one of the leading 
pilots of the Marine Corps, volunteered 
for the job. 

Quilali lies in a ravine between moun- 
tains several thousand feet high. A 
trail winds through the ravine along the 
banks of the Jicaro River, and passes 
through the town in the center of which 
is a small field, rolling, rough, and full 
of hummocks, and possibly 200 yards 
long. With all approaches cut off by the 
towering mountains, this was not enough 
for landing purposes, but with the trail 
through the town utilized there was a 
bare possibility of a plane being able to 
land. The besieged troops razed the 
houses on one side of this trail, making 
a pathway wide enough for a plane to 
pass through. 

A two place ship was stripped of all 
surplus weight and large wheels and 
tires installed. In this plane, Lieutenant 
Schilt, with an escort to keep down the 
outlaw fire, made an attempt to land. 
On the first try he got the plane on the 
ground but when he hit the first rough 
ridge his ship was thrown so high into 
the air that it was necessary to take off 
to prevent a wreck. 


Stall Landings Made Under Fire 


It then became apparent that the only 
successful way to make a safe landing 
was to stall the ship in and let it drop 
from about 10 feet up, thus almost com- 
pletely killing the ship’s forward speed 
and preventing it from being thrown into 
the air when rolling over the hummocks 
and ridges. On his second attempt, stall- 
ing his ship in this manner, Lieutenant 
Schilt made a successful landing. The 
most seriously wounded man was immedi- 
ately placed in the plane and with men 
holding the wings until the motor was 
open full out, the signal was given to 
let go and after a couple of wild bounces 
they were in the air and on the way to 
Ocotal, about 30 miles “by air” distance, 
where a big transport, equipped with 
stretchers, waited to carry the wounded 
to the base hospital at Managua. 

In the next three days Lieutenant 
Schilt made 10 landings at Quilali and 
brought out 18 wounded. On the second 
trip in he carried the new commanding 
officer of the column and on succeeding 
trips he carried medical stores, supplies, 
and numerous other articles that were 
sorely needed. On each trip the plane 
was subjected to heavy rifle and machine 
gun fire from the surrounding high 
ground. On the eighth landing the tail 
skid was carried away and on the ninth 
the center section buckled, but temporary 
repairs were made and the job com- 
pleted. For this heroic piece of work 
Lieutenant Schilt has been awarded the 
Medal of Honor, the highest presenta- 
tion for valor in the land. 

Following this remarkable flying 
demonstration, a continuous air escort 
was maintained for the troops on their 
return through the jungles. Three hos- 
tile ambushes were discovered by the 
guarding aircraft and in each case the 
enemy was driven off with numerous 
casualties. This accomplishment in it- 
self must be regarded as extraordinary 
in military annals. 

Many of the services performed by our 
squadrons have not been spectacular in 
nature, yet have given assistance vital 
to the well-being of the troops and the 
population. 

One hundred sixty-seven cases of ma- 
laria existed at the base of operations at 
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DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
PricesEW. York, N.Y. 


upon ‘appli foation 
Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


Square Knotters 


EMBERS of the most fascinating rec- 

reational activity in the Service can 
avail themselves of our efficient mail order 
service, no matter where they may . 
All square knot materials—silk cord, pearl 
buckles, rings, instruction books, sent by 
mail to all parts of the world. 

Send your order direct or write 

for booklet. 


P. C. HERWIG CO. 


Square Knot Headquarters 
49 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ART 
MATERIALS 
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WALTER MORGAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
Everything in the Paint Line 


Art Materials Sign Supplies 
421 Tenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Paris Auto Service Inc. 
Best in Cars—Service Supreme 
Studebaker..Pontiac..Qakland 


Guaranteed Used Cars 


POTOMAC AND VIRGINIA AVENUES 
Phone 307 Quantico, Va. 


C. G. PARIS—Selling Autos 
and All Kinds of Insurance at the old stand 


ATTENTION MARINES 


E want a Marine in every 

Post to handle our Mother 
poems for Mother’s Day. Strictly 
a photographic product. We will 
make the right man an attractive 
proposition. If interested, write 
Dawson Kraft Shop, P. O. Box 216, 
Quantico, Va. 


SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 
“Launderers and Dry Cleaners” 
Post Permit No. 62 
Tel. 4 Tel. 889 
Post News Stand Fredericksburg, 

Quantico, Va. Va. 
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SUTHERLAND 
Motor Company 
TRIANGLE, VA. 


(Your Authorized Chevrolet Dealer) 


Catering strictly to Officers and 
Men of the Service. 


When transferred to or near 
Quantico, you will want a car, 
or up-to-date Service. Give us 
a trial—Phone 351-J, ask for 
Eddie, Ernie or Jimmie. We 
call for and deliver your car 
when promised. 


Courtesy and the best of serv- 
ice is our Guarantee. 


EDDIE SUTHERLAND 
Manager 


W. L. BEALE 


Full line of Domestic and 
Imported Goods 
FRESH MEATS, FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Phone 309 Quantico, Va. 


MARINES! 


We have been selling Marines civilian 
clothes for years. Also a complete line 
of campaign bars, insignia, etc. Satisfac- 
tion assured if you buy at 


SAIDMANS 
729 Sth St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Subscribers... 


are urged to send in their change 
of address. 


When you move or are trans- 
ferred, let us know at once. This 
will insure your getting each num- 
ber of The Leatherneck promptly. 
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Managua in the summer of 1928. A sur- 
vey by the medical officer of the squad- 
ron resulted in the dusting of soap stone 
and Paris green by airplane along the 
mosquito infested shores of Lake Ma- 
nagua. That few cases of malaria exist 
among our troops in Managua at the 
present time is witness to the remark- 
able results obtained. 


Military Importance of Aircraft 
Demonstrated 

The foregoing conveys but a sketchy 
picture of our operations under the 
peculiar conditions of campaigning 
against the Sandino outlaws. Many 
phases of our work have been practically 
without precedent. It is also significant 
that there has never been an operation 
of any importance carried out by troops 
with which airplanes have not been inti- 
mately associated. It can be stated with- 
out fear of contradiction that the air- 
plane as an integral part of our military 
organization is an asset of a value con- 
siderably greater than was first antici- 
pated. 

All accomplishments cannot be shown 
in a material way. The position of our 
squadrons operating in Nicaragua is 
unique in that this unit is the only air- 
craft organization operating in the U. S. 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps actively 
engaged in military operation in the face 
of an enemy. The morale displayed by 
officers and enlisted men is of the high- 
est order. Actual contacts with bandit 
forces have developed a high degree of 
skill, daring, and courage among pilots 
and observers. Their actions are a credit 
to the best Marine Corps traditions. 


THE HAITIANIZATION OF THE 
GARDE DHAITI 


(Continued from page 14) 


The establishment of a school for 
higher administrative duties is being 
considered seriously for the coming year. 
Officers with several years experience 
in the Garde would receive instruction in 
this school in the various divisions of 
Garde Headquarters, including the quar- 
termaster and disbursing departments. 

Since the organization of the military 
school and the initial Haitianization of 
the Garde, both the school and the Garde 
have grown in popularity among the 
natives. Numerous applications are re- 
ceived weekly for admission to the 
school. Public opinion has been so 
strong for making the military school a 
national institution that the first step 
was made by the government when it 
turned over one of the industrial schools 
for use as a military school. This new 
building will soon be occupied by the 
school and will give it dignified, ade- 
quate quarters. 

Everything possible is being done to 
properly and efficiently train Haitian 
personnel to assume the duties of operat- 
ing the Garde d’Haiti; a task undertaken 
by the United States in 1915 when tur- 
bulent activities of unrestful politicians, 
unpaid and untrained soldiers and cor- 
rupt government officials threw the coun- 
try into a turmoil which resulted in the 
intervention. Since 1915 the Garde has 
been called upon frequently to protect 
lives and property and their splendid 
response has not been overlooked by the 
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intelligent and peace-loving Haitian. In 
leaving a well organized, wel trained 
force behind, the mission started six- 
teen years ago will have been accom- 
plished and the peace and tranquility of 
the future will rest on the shoulders of 
the officers now being trained and the 
men who will serve under them. All 
the efforts of the American administra- 
tion of the Garde d’Haiti are pointed in 
that direction. 


“I WONDER WHAT HE'D SAY?” 
By W. W. Browne 


There was a small grip on the seat of 
the big Jordan roadster, beside the 
driver, as he left the heavy traffic of the 
city for the more open highway of the 
country. 

The man behind the wheel was perhaps 
forty-five years old. His temples had 
their share of grey; his features were 
even. There was a quiet dignity about 
the man that spoke of strong character. 

As the curves in the ribbon of grey 
that formed the highway straightened 
out, he stepped on the gas a little harder. 
It was wonderful, he thought, the way 
she jumped in response to his touch. A 
moment earlier he had been making but 
thirty-five miles per hour; and now he 
was gliding along at double that speed. 
There were at least twenty miles more 
speed there if he chose to call upon the 
car for her best, but why use it? 
Seventy miles was fairly good. 

As he spun past a small clump of trees 
adjacent to the highway, he thought he 
noticed the outline of a human form hid- 
den among them, but he couldn’t be sure, 
at that speed. 

But he had no sooner passed, than a 
young man in a blue uniform and carry- 
ing a large blue-steel automatic on his 
hip, wheeled a motorcycle to the pave- 
ment, jammed a boot-heel on the starter, 
and gave chase. He was about twenty- 
five years of age, but he looked and 
laughed like a boy as he twisted the 
huge grips on the handlebars to coax 
forth more speed. Eighty—eighty-five— 
ninety! The wind drew his tight-fitting 
uniform more closely about him. With 
a gloved hand he fitted his goggles more 
snugly over his eyes. 

The man in the Jordan glanced in his 
rear-vision mirror, saw the black speck 
bearing swiftly down upon him. His 
speedometer read eighty miles per hour. 
That was fast enough. Why race with 
a speed cop? Now the officer was draw- 
ing abreast of him, motioning him to 
the curb. A moment later they had 
stopped and each was taking the other’s 
measurements. 

“Say, fellow, you've got a fast car 
there; you were doing eighty!” The 
officer broke the silence. 

“Do I get a ticket?” the other ques- 
tioned flatly. 

“Well—that depends.” The cop’s voice 
was uncertain, carried a note of insinua- 
tion. 

“You mean you might take a fine from 
me here?” the car driver persued. 

“I might if it was enough.” 

“Well,” the older man answered slowly, 
“I’m Judge Mortimer, St. Clair County, 
across the line! But—lI’m also a sport. 


Here, take this and be on your way!” 
The officer accepted the bill with 
alacrity, glanced at the corner where & 
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five and a zero were neatly printed, and 
gasped: 

“Y-you’re pretty damn free with your 
jack, Judge. I hope I catch you often. 
So long.” He sped back down the road 
as though he feared a change of heart 
on the part of the generous judge. 

The man who had called himself 
“Judge Mortimer” was five miles farther 
down the highway now, feeding her all 
the gas she would take. He was grim- 
faced, but chuckling to himself. “I 
wonder what that young law would say,” 
he soliquized aloud, “if he knew that I 
was ‘Slick’ De Arcy, from ‘Chi,’ and that 
I just stuck up that bank back there to 
the tune of twenty-three grand?” He 
laughed aloud as he sped around the 
curves. 

The “young law” was now back in the 
clump of trees by the roadside. But he 
no longer wore his uniform! He was 
dressed in a neat business suit of light 
grey, and wearing a wide, but half- 
scared smile. He, too, was talking to 
himself, as he once more pulled his cycle 
to the road. 

“It’s getting too damn hot here for 
this racket. Guess I'll just move on be- 
fore somebody gets wise. I wonder what 
that old judge would say if he knew that 
I was Davey Chandler of ‘Chi,’ and had 
been pulling this speed-cop graft here 
for two years?” 


GENE TUNNEY JOINS ASIATIC 
EXPEDITION 
Stamford, Conn.—Major Gene Tunney 
has packed his trunks and prepared to 
seek the solitudes of Asia. 
He is going to Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Persia, the Tibetan plateau, the 
China wasteland, over the route traveled 
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FLYING FISH @roex 1U0 
MARINE QUIP 
“Tell it to the Marines” is an older ex- 
pression than the Marine Corps itself. 
In fact, it was the Royal Marines of 
Great Britain and not the United States 


Concerning this new plan to help you 


FURLOUGH?? 


WwW 
Unless you have the necessary Mazuma 


Let the 

Editor of “The Leatherneck” 
Assist you 

To go 

Home and 

Enjoy your thirty days 
Rush a letter 


Now to the 


E:ditorial sanctum for full information 


Keep that long-awaited date with your gf. 


Marines who first had those words ap- 


plied to them. 

Samuel Pepys records that it was King 
Charles II, of England, who was the 
coiner of the saying that has clung so 
persistently to the sea soldiers. 

It seems the king had been told by an 
eld sea captain the story of the flying 
fish. 


In great glee he repeated the story to 
Colonel Sir William Killigrew, who was 
in command of a marine regiment, and 
inquired: “What say you, Colonel, to a 


Pasteurized Milk Is Safe Milk! 
Why take a Chance? 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 
by 


Farmers Creamery Co., Inc. Fredericksburg, Va. 


man who swears he hath seen fish flying 


in the air?” 

“I should say, sire,” returned the sea 
soldier simply, “that the man hath sailed 
in Southern seas. For when your Ma- 
jesty’s business took me thither of late, 
I did frequently observe more flying fish 
in one hour than the hairs on my head 
in number.” 
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The Bieber-Kaufman Co. richin strect, s. x. Washington, D. C. 
B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 TO $39.75 


The king, with a laugh, turned to his 


secretary and said: “Mr. Pepys, from 
the very nature of their calling no class 
of our subjects can have so wide a 
knowledge of seas and lands as the offi- 
cers and men of our royal maritime 
regiment. Henceforth whenever we cast 
doubt upon a tale that lacks likelihood, 
we tell it to the marines—if they be- 


lieve it, it is safe to say it is true.” 
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Broadcast Section? If not, why not? 
Send in That News! 
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The training of ¢’ 


«mployee through chosen courses of study 
is a matter of vital interest to the executives of every business 


THe work of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is a business — a 
business so important in its results, so 
far-reaching in its influence, that it 
merits rank as one of thebig businesses 
of America. 

Its raw material is the great body of 
people who have been denied a com- 
plete education o& who need a know!l- 
edge of special subjects to give them a 
better mastery of their work. Its prod- 
ucts are trained men, soundly taught. 

As in every business which holds the 
foremost place in its field over a long 
period, the success of the I. C. S. organ- 
ization is based on high standards of 
service constantly maintained. Its 
graduates today are better fitted to 


make good as employees and executives 
.than ever before—and its past récord 
includes the training of many of the 
most notable figures in modern busi- 
ness and industry. 


Scranton, next to Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh the largest city in Pennsyl- 
vania, has achieved world prominence 
in two ways. First, as the center of the 
anthracite coal belt. Second, as the 
home of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. The success of the 1.C.S. 
is a matter of civic pride and civic 
responsibility. Serving on the Board of 
Directors of this business, by far the 
largest of its kind in the world, are 
many of Scranton’s leading citizens. 
Bank presidents, railroad directors, 


manufacturers and merchants—some 
of them men of national prominence 
—are represented on the directorate. 
They are themselves executives. They 
understand from first-hand experience 
the needs of the employer who wishes 
to train his workers, as well as those 
of the young man seeking to increase 
his education. 

These men take a just pride in di- 
recting the policies of the International 
Correspondence Schools. For among 
all the world’s businesses there is none 
deserving greater honor than the 
Business of Building Men. 

If you wish to know more about the 
work of the I. C. S. we shall be glad to 
send a booklet on request. 
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Don't remove the moisture- 
proof wrapping from your 
package of Camels after you 
open it. TheCamel Humidor 
Pack is protection against 
dust and germs. Even in 
offices and homes, in the 
dry atmosphere of artificial 
heat, the Camel Humidor 
Pack delivers fresh Camels 
and keeps them right until 
the last one has been smoked 


Niian. that Insignia is regulation 
in every arm o the service 


See that tidy, gleaming package? It’s the insignia 
that stands for FRESH cigarettes at any canteen in 
the world. 

Camels always reach you fresh—on land or sea 
— because the Camel Humidor Pack seals in all the 
factory-freshness and aroma — seals it so tightly 
that wet weather cannot make Camels damp, nor 
drought weather make them dry. 

Of course, Camels are made of expertly blended 
fine Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos, free from 
peppery dust—tobaccos so good that they need 
no parching or artificial treatments. 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featur- 


ing Morton Downey and Tony Wons ‘ 

— Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques : 
Renard — Columbia System — every 

night except Sunday 


NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 
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Then these fine tobaccos are protected by the 
Camel Humidor Pack — an exclusive, air-sealed, 
scientific, germ- proof, moisture-proof wrapping. 

If your throat is tired of the heat and sting of 
hot-burning dried-out cigarettes—or if rain and 
fog sometimes cheat you out of a soothing smoke 
when you need it most—the cigarettes for you are 
Camels. 

Just try Camels for one day. Give yourself a 
taste of fresh cigarettes. Then leave them — if 
you can. 
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